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Boru a philosopher statesman and a philosopher teacher have 
faced in the pages of the HinBerT JouRNAL the problem of 
reasserting the Faith in a period of changing outlook on the 
material and facts of human experience. 

There is apparently no doubt in their minds as to the 
existence of a fundamental unity of Faith and life. Just as 
there is one veritable world, so there is one veritable Faith. 
They neither of them seek to define these tremendous realities, 
but they are content to respect the creeds of the Churches on 
condition that those who assert them will go out valiantly 
and to a “‘ place in the forefront of the battle,” and that 
those who are so equipped may be permitted to use, and will 
use, the weapons of the “* Higher Learning.” 

As for knowledge, the increase of it means clearly to both 
of them the reinforcement of the Faith. They have no share 
in that fear of knowledge which is ages old, that fear which 
wil persist ‘‘ so long as superstition as distinct from reverence 
lasts.” Presumably they would not assert the Christian 
creeds in any other sense than as powerful attempts to 
express infinite truth in finite words, but they would accept 
them as bases of action, nay more, as inspirations to proce- 
dure. In any event they both reveal confidence that the 
growth of learning will reassert and not destroy the truth 
that is in the historic declarations of Faith. 

Their witness to the necessity of Churches in the world is 
strong and clear. ‘‘ It would be an evil day for this country,” 
says Lord Haldane, “if the Churches ceased to function or 
if their functions were diminished ’?; whilst Dr Jacks, who 
knows them intimately and has a vision of one ultimate 
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Church, declares that ‘In spite of failings, the Ch 
inclusively considered, is unquestionably the most precio, 
asset of our civilisation.” In view of this, it is matter fy 
small wonder that they are both anxious when they sg 
** conventionalism ” shackling the free expression and exe. 
cise of the religious spirit in the areas of knowledge and action, 
and so deterring “ valiant young souls”’ not indeed from 
fighting, but from arraying themselves under that “ nobles 
of all banners,” the insignia of a Church which in the power 
of faith, and conscious of the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
sets out to conquer the sin and evil of the world. 

I also am anxious and, from a different point of view from 
that of either Dr Jacks or Lord Haldane, desire to attempt to 
express the vital necessity of a real and evident union between 
the institutions of religion and of learning. If they write as 
philosophers and teachers, I write as a man in the street, who 
has, in his time, attempted to serve the purposes of both 
Church and University with equally joyous heart and mind, 
I desire that neither one of them shall be controlled by the 
other, but that they shall each have freedom to utilise such 
common methods as they wish, for I am convinced that as 
they develop according to the diversity of their gifts and the 
specific nature of their respective missions, so they will draw 
more closely together, until they are fulfilled in the larger 
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unity which is so manifestly the dominant conception in 
Lord Haldane’s philosophy. 

Before, however, I begin what I have to say concerm- 
ing the place of the Churches, the nature of creeds and the 
function of Higher Education, it is as well that I underline 
and extend a little the plea for a joint facing of the problem. 
On the basis of the successful result of his experience in 
bringing the question of a shortage of army officers through the 
medium of a mixed committee before the Universities, Lord 
Haldane suggests that “‘ something of the kind is open to 
the Church.” Presumably at the moment he was thinking 
particularly of the Church of England, although in general of 
all Churches. This suggestion is endorsed by Dr Jacks as 
indicating ‘‘ that the Churches and the Universities should 
draw together as institutions acknowledging a common 
mission, and confer upon the best means for its accomplish- 
ment.” “If,” he says, “the Churches begin their alliance 
with the forces of Higher Education at the practicable point” 
(the higher education of adults), ‘‘ in vocations dominated 
by the ideal excellence, there is no telling how vast an enter- 
prise they may find themselves embarked upon.” Indeed, 
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he foresees an effective union of the Churches which will be 
ereated steadily not so much as the result of negotiations 
between themselves, as of a confident common participation 
in the pursuit and right use of the “ Higher Learning.” 

There can be no doubt at all that both Churches and 
Universities will respond, not of course, at the outset, by 
either declaration, decree or statute, but to the point of 
nominating representatives to confer or report. Both Lord 
Haldane and Dr Jacks are, we can well believe, standing 
qutside an open door. For my own part, I believe in starting 
as simply and on as narrow a ground as possible. Without 
attempting to assert the priority of any one Church or Uni- 
versity, I would suggest that the Established Church, which 
places creeds in the centre of its life, should be definitely 
asked to appoint some seven or eight members to meet 
seven or eight representatives of Oxford (or Cambridge). 
The request could either be answered by the Archbishops or 
the National Assembly, as was thought fitting. If, as is 
unlikely, any official difficulty emerged, a voluntary body 
engaged in promoting Higher Learning among Church 
members, such as the Church Tutorial Classes Association, 
might, rightly and correctly, initiate action. There can be 
little doubt that Oxford would respond, for her spirit is 
that of adventure, and her instinct is to worship. Doubtless 
she would seek to meet the spirit of the proposal by appoint- 
ing those who are concerned with her extra-mural work as 
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well as those who possess experience of the working of modern 
Universities. It cannot be doubted that a document would 
result which would be of infinite value and which would tend 
to initiate action inevery University and Church. In making 
this suggestion I am guided by the procedure adopted in 
1906, when the then Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, faced with 
a request from the Workers’ Educational Association, 
appointed seven representative teachers to meet seven repre- 
sentatives of labour. They reported in a document, “‘ Oxford 
and Working-Class Education,” which set on foot new types 
of action and organisation in every English university and 


-the majority of those in the British Dominions. After all, 


any action taken by a Church and University Committee here 
would affect profoundly the Churches and Universities in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and indeed 
the United States of America. 

In order to be definite and precise, I suggest to Lord 
Haldane and Dr Jacks that they ask the Archbishops to 
initiate action. If on the other hand any other University 
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or any other Church desires to act, let it do so. There 
of course, a variety of possible courses, all of which I should 
be willing to support, provided that they conform to a pea) 
facing, not so much of the problems, as of the possibilitj 

by representatives of the Universities and of the Churches, 
whether it be upon the basis of one University and on 
Church, or of several Universities and several Churches, | 
would indeed be desirable to have more than one joint com. 
mittee or conference properly constituted, for the victory 
would be greater if, as no one may doubt, important con. 


clusions, generically alike, were arrived at by independent 
bodies. 


II. 


Having then made a positive suggestion, I propose to 
justify it by attempting to express certain of my thoughts 
bearing upon the need for the reassertion of the Faith. 

The importance of the Churches in modern life is tacitly 
accepted by the bulk of ordinary working men and women. 
In spite of their apparent general acquiescence with the 
standards of the well-to-do, the Churches are generally 
regarded as institutions which not merely assert fair dealing 
between man and man, but on the whole can be relied upon 
to stand for it. Most of all, however, they open up the way 
of worship, and make contact with those spiritual forces 
which every normal man feels in his very bones to be the big 
things in all creation. The delinquencies of the Churches 
are forgotten when the nature of their ideals and what they 
stand for are remembered. 

It is indeed not the failure but the success of the Churches 
which impresses the thoughtful man. He is able to see as he 
looks back on the story of English life that, however they 
may have fallen short of their declared mission and aims, 
on the whole they have maintained standards and have, 
through the use of the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer 
and a variety of forms of worship, permeated English institu- 
tions, literature and thought with the teachings of the 
prophets and of Christ. There never was a time in the 
recorded history of England when the ethic of Christ was 
more potent in controlling the relations between man and 
man than the present. This in itself constitutes a great 
victory for the Christian Churches. 

A Church must, however, bring forth new treasures as 
well as old if she is to generate power. It is not enough to 
look back on a past and take comfort from. the fact that 
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creative work in the social educational and political field has 
heen accomplished. The harmonising of the individual lives 
and institutions of men with the teaching not merely of 
Christ, but of many true and pure thinkers, is still in its 
beginnings. All that has happened can only serve justly as 
an impetus to increased effort. The Churches must, however, 
beinspired by the glory and magnitude of the task committed 
to them—nothing less than the assertion of their faith in 
such a manner that it compels the hearts and minds of men 
to undertake the adventures of constructing here on earth, 
conditions of living which are healthy and just, and of pro- 
moting continuous and persistent thought upon worth-while 
matters. In the work of such construction there will inevit- 
ably be much monotonous labour of a secular nature, but its 
returns will be that men who so adventure will inevitably 
crown their efforts with worship and will be confirmed in the 
faith which compelled them. 

It matters little if the plans for construction and the 
content of thinking be incomplete, even faulty, as they will 
inevitably be. The dynamic of Faith will straighten things 
out, and bring thought and action increasingly into that 
unity of which both scientists and philosophers assert the 
reality. There is set no limit to the area of adventure, more- 
over; every action or thought which even the individual, 
much more the group, approves as legitimate is fitting for 
itssupport. It may be that much will be futile and erroneous, 
but the man “‘ who asks his way to Zion with his face thither- 
_ ” will forge ahead, making melody for the ears of 
others. 

In point of fact, anyone in the world as it is must en- 
counter and indeed initiate mistakes and errors, but so long 
as his base is secure, his supplies continuous, and his objective 
certain, he need have no fear. The Churches assure to him 
as basis, the Faith ; as supply, the continuous presence of 
the Holy Spirit; and as objective, the abiding City of God. 
To anyone who admits this, or who is merely willing to 
acquiesce in the possibility of its truth, the abounding litter 
and rubbish which man, in the course of his working, has 
deposited on a fair earth, becomes not so much an obstruc- 
tion as an incentive to effort. He will hunger to get things 
into their right places, which is, after all, the main purpose 
ofhis education. When all is said and done, how insignificant 
is the artificial work of man when it is compared with the 
realities which not only surround him but in which he lives 
and moves and has his being. 
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Much depends upon the place which is allotted to creg4, 
in regard to the joyous adventure into the abounding are 
of knowledge and learning which the Churches are bidde 
toundertake. One thing is certain, no creed means no Church, 
Even though there be adopted nothing so formal, confident 
and authoritative as the creeds of the Established Church, 
yet there must be a fundamental basis of belief, expressed in 
words, before a Church can function. This expression is its 
sacred title to continued action, it forms a legitimate test for 
admission to the body, and its right place is in the forefront 
of daily corporate worship. Yet surely Lord Haldane js 
right when he says that a creed “ points beyond itself to 
what is more than itself.” As signposts assure wayfarers 
that they are on the road to the cities of their desire, so the 
creeds point a certain way through the conflicting thoughts 
and allurements of the world to an assured level, from which 
the spirit may wing its flight confidently through all experi- 
ence. Since, then, a creed as an assertion of faith directs and 
inspires man, he will not normally of himself desire to alter 
it or improve it. As for the individual, he may well accept 
it as the utterance of the inspired wisdom of his own Church, 
utilising all its members, uniform throughout many years. 
He can of course reject it, and reject it utterly ; but so far 
as Churches are concerned, he must accept another. With 
such as do not accept or acquiesce in some creed, however great 



































their significance, we unfortunately can have no concern at 
the moment. 

The demand which a Church may make of its ministers 
is that, except in the appropriate councils, the articles of its 
creed shall be maintained unchallenged as the necessary basis 
of belief. Yet no Church would rightly desire to “ crib, 
cabin or confine” the minister within it. Rather would it 
encourage him to proceed on his way, even the way of his 
ministry in harmony with his declared faith. Since there 
are diversities of mind, even among those who have a 
definite vocation to the ministry, there will be diversities of 
mental attitude to the accepted creed. 

One man may find satisfaction in its continual reiteration, 
the blessed sound of it will nerve him to action circumscribed 
by it. Another will allow its spirit to permeate the whole of 
his life, but will derive no special satisfaction from the letter 
of it. Yet another will delight to examine it, study 1t, 
expound it, relate it to all else, and face boldly apparent gaps 
between its assertions and those of human knowledge. But 
most useful of all at this present will be he who in its mighty 
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strength goes out into the fields of the “ Higher Learning,” 
and presses that learning higher and higher, so that “ the 
certainty that comes from great knowledge will be assured, 
reinforcing that certainty which arises out of the movement 
of the spirit.” 

Lord Haldane would interfere with none of these types 
of mind. He accepts existing forms of orthodox teaching. 
He simply wants more and yet more knowledge brought to 
the fire of the spirit. 

“The remedy for confusion in our time,” asserts Robert 
Millikan, physicist, “is to reconstruct and extend our 
educational processes so as to make broader-gauge and better- 
educated scientists and humanists alike.” 

Many of us must have observed and deplored the aridity 
and sterility, not merely of unkindled minds, but of fine 
intellects which have sought to use only the mental dynamic 
to the exclusion of the spiritual. There are no greater 
tragedies in our time than, on the one hand, ministers who 
assume authority as a cloak for their intellectual deficiency, 
arousing the opposition of thinking men ; and on the other, 
young intellectuals whose reliance upon acquired knowledge 
and the restricted power of their own brains is such that their 
thoughts revolve in their own heads, as the proverbial 
squirrel revolves in a cage. They help to make up 


“that not inconsiderable group who protest that they 
are not in the least interested in social consequences, 
anyway, men who in their own words, are merely 
desirous of ‘ expressing themselves.’ It is from this 
direction, not from the direction of science, that the chief 
menaces to our civilisation are now coming.”’ 


The fuller demonstration of the religious spirit, based 
upon but not confined by the letters of creeds, will, for the 
good of all men, tend to render both the former and the 
latter type innocuous at least, and it may be hoped, even 
transfigure them. 


III. 


Now let us look at the matter in another way, and en- 
deavour to ascertain the position of the Church of England 
in particular in regard to knowledge and learning. There 
will be some repetition, but the setting, it is hoped, will 
Justify it. 

The witness of man is manifestly that there is a creative 
power which has asserted and constructed an immanent 
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unity in the incomprehensible universe. Throughout th 
ages the thinkers in every group have sought to discover, tj 
communicate with, and to worship the creative power whic) 
they have, for the greater part, realised, either by revelation 
or instinct, as a sentient being omnipotent and beneficent, 
even the Living God. Their uniform teaching has been that 
only by correspondence with His Law can an individual 
a nation realise fulness of life. 

It is so in England to-day, but there is a burst of ney 
knowledge and an exercise of increased skill. Some intelles. 
tuals feel unable to square their discoveries and consequent 
thoughts with the assertions of the Faith. They tend to lose 
themselves either in their contemplation of the far-fl 
universe or in the amazing minutie of bacillus or atom, 
Their deductions from the rich remains of by-gone life in 
buried cities, let alone from their examination of the crust 
of the earth, forces their minds back thousands, even millions 
of years, and makes the Bible story appear to them hopelessly 
inadequate. 

Yet the man of faith, equally well endowed with mental 
power and enriched with knowledge, becomes not as one 
confused, but as one inspired, as in the spirit of a little child 
he receives each day the bulletins of new and undreamed-of 
discoveries. To him it all redounds to the unimaginable 
glory of God. His mind may ache but his spirit is vitalised, 
Contradictions which in their own restricted sphere bear the 
indubitable stamp of truth are to him acceptable alike, for 
they are but parts, far removed it may be from one another, 
in the great whole of Truth wherein they find their ultimate 
unity. 

These are the platitudes which sprang to my mind as I 
continued to think upon the ‘‘ Churches and Education,” by 
Lord Haldane, and “* The Lost Leadership of the Churches,” 
by Dr Jacks. They induced in me a desire, as I have already 
indicated, to say, not as a philosopher, or as a theologian, but 
as a man in the street, what I think concerning the future 
of the Churches, not indeed of all Churches, but for clarity 
and brevity, of one Church. I choose the Church of England 
simply because I know it best, and because it presents, as it 
seems to me, greater difficulties for treatment than the 
Nonconformist or Free Churches. It seems to me that every 
genuine effort to find God and to worship Him in obedience 
is so beautiful and true in itself as to demand of me joyous 
sympathy. 

By all the conditions of his nature, man must work with 
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others, must supplement his deficiencies by their efficiencies. 
He cannot live to himself, being but part of a living pattern 
in which his place is set. So he must, even though he knows 
it not, seek God with his fellows, and having with them 
found Him, worship and obey together with them. So he 
must place himself in a Church. Ultimately there will be 
one Church, not yet, but far off, perchance the Holy City 
in which John saw no temple. Meanwhile the degree in 
which the sundered Churches realise and interpret the eternal 
yerities determines their movement towards, or absorption 
of, the abiding unity. If groups of men live as projected 
from the Heart of God, it matters little what their direction 
widespread in the universe may be, for the final reality may 
be at the Centre of creation. Each variation is but one 
manifestation of the eternal glory, to be sent out, and having 
accomplished its mission, to return to the Heart of God again. 
The Church of England is clear in its belief. It witnesses 
to God in His threefold revelation as Father, as Son, and as 
Holy Spirit, not three Gods but one God. In accordance not 
only with the diversities of their gifts, but the manifest needs 
of specific times and places, the children of the Church love 
to think of Him specially either as Father, or as Son, or as 
Holy Spirit, but always they think of the abounding Unity 
of His Being. In spite of present-day disputations concerning 
the nature of the presence of God in the sacramental elements, 
men are turning with greater concentration, and with increas- 
ing trust, to the sense of the immanence of God as Holy 
Spirit. It is because of this that the appeal of Lord Haldane 
is peculiarly appropriate. Every healthy thought and act 
of men must serve for the revelation of His presence. Con- 
sequently, in the power of the Spirit, there can be no danger 
in leaving for a while the true and tried anchorage of dogma, 
always realisable in case of need, for the open sea of adven- 
ture. Even the later Jewish writers had a clear vision of the 
sustaining and guiding power of the Spirit proceeding from 
the Holy Heavens, not God, but the wisdom of God. “ For 
she knoweth all things and she shall lead me soberly in my 
doings.” How much more justified then is the reliance of 
the Christian upon the Holy Spirit, God himself in human 
life. Living in such a presence, man may venture far and 
without fear into the whole of legitimate thought and corre- 
spond confidently with natural forces, anywhere in the uni- 
verse. ‘‘ For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” 
Legitimate thought is surely any exercise of man’s mind 
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upon the phenomena of the world as his senses reveal it 
him. Only if he fall into the oft-repeated error that he 
anyone else has achieved more than a minute fraction g 
the whole of knowledge will he be in danger. Moreoye 
the method and content of knowledge, as well as the exercise 
of skill, vary with the changing years. Scholastic philosophy 
Platonic reasoning, and scientific research have succeeded 
one another in the experience of England. The day befor 
yesterday—the Cathedral; yesterday—the book; to-day. 
the machine ; to-morrow—no one may predict what man will 
choose for his chief delight. ‘‘ We are as children in Thy 
sight.” 

The Church, although at times overfearful of man’s power 
to utilise knowledge aright, has yet been the chief creator 
of institutions for and opportunities of learning. Oxford and 
Cambridge owe their birth to her faith that only through 
knowledge and training supplementing spiritual power can 
men perform their destined work on earth. In spite of he 
futile attempts to suppress conclusions which did not seem 
to her at the time to square with revelation, she has on the 
whole respected knowledge, and rested confident of its 
ultimate witness to her own virtues. The institutions she 
created were so excellent that in later years men have 
duplicated them over and over again without noticing her, 
much less paying her tribute. She has no doubt of their 
efficacy within limits, neither is she prone to insist, in these 
days, upon a recognition of her dogmas as a condition of 
her support. The interesting question has been raised by 
Lord Haldane as to how far she can trust them, operating 
in their own way, to feed her ministry by their recognition 
of it as an opportunity to teach and to study. 

Certainly there must be recognition of the place of dogmas 
and subscription to creeds, but though the importance of this 
be vital, yet there would still be left for adventure and explora- 
tion the whole field of knowledge. Thus man would have the 
material for development, conscious all the time that his 
discoveries were partial whilst the faith was complete. 

It is of course probable that some minds would feel com- 
pelled to place the latest conclusions of knowledge above the 
faith ; well, their vocation would not be that of the ministry. 
As I understand it, in Lord Haldane’s mind, there would be 
diverse types in the ministry of the Church, but among them 
students and teachers as such. 

Quite certainly, if the Church set out to conquer new 
worlds, to battle with them, using the force of the mind as 
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qell as the sword of the spirit, she would draw to herself a 
new type of ordinand. 

Any consideration of the way to do this would be momen- 
tous. Even at the outset it would mean a recognition of 
unity between those who feel the necessity for the continuous 
assertion of dogma and a determination to relate to it, not 
the whole of legitimate thought, for that would be impossible, 
but all that thought which directly bears upon the eternal 
yerities, and those who regard dogma as an approved, 
indeed inspired, attempt to state for common use the frame- 
work of the Faith, are content to accept it, and go ahead, 
not refusing to work with those who, partly because of their 
concentration on research, have no sense of its need. 

It is only by a bold and fearless participation in the 
legitimate intellectual activity of the world that the Church 
will be able to occupy her just and true place. As Dr Jacks 
shows clearly, it may not be that of leadership, but it is 
surely that of inspiration. In the last resort, her unity with 
the Holy Spirit, or with the Body of Christ, or with God the 
Creator, or rather with them all, must be so real as to be 
manifest, magnetic and compelling. 


“In the last analysis” (writes Robert Millikan) 
“humanity has but one supreme problem, the problem 
of kindling the torch of enlightened creative effort, and 
of passing on for the enrichment of the lives of future 
generations, the truth already discovered.” 


While the ordinary methods and indeed conventions of 
public worship must necessarily be maintained, yet having 
regard to the needs of men and women, who perforce express 
themselves differently, owing to the variation of functions 
and the spread of knowledge, it seems inevitable that the 
Church should explore the possibilities of new methods of 
worship, not so much restricted to vocal, musical or literary 
forms, and she should. claim the firstfruits of all activity 
as meet and legitimate for admission to the Holy of Holies, 
which indeed is not a place but the symbol of all that is in 
unity with the Spirit. 

The conception of activity should not be confined merely 
to vocational and professional work, but should be extended 
to include the right use of leisure. The test of an educated 
man, it has been asserted, can best be applied, not to the 
hours in which he is controlled, but to those in which he is 
free. In any case the need of our time, now that the claim 
to leisure is being increasingly established, is that both 
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Churches and Universities should demonstrate in a conyingi 
manner the truth that man can attain to the good and hap 
life only by the right exercise of his legitimate capacities, as 
revealed to him by the nature of his purest interests, This 
can only be accomplished by the bulk of people in hours o 
leisure, and it may be by means of games, lectures, Classes, 
manual work, reading or meditation, just as each person 
who has faced the question decides what he really needs and 
can practice as a positive contribution to the worship in 
daily life of God. But the whole of work and the whole of 
leisure, whether of body or of mind, must, if it is to realise 
itself fully, be shot through and through with that steadfast 
serenity which is the assured gift of a living faith. 

It is certain that Church worship in itself does not appeal 
to young men and women to-day as strongly as it did yester. 
day, although those to whom it does appeal evince a greater 
intensity. This does not mean therefore that it should be 
altered, but added to. ‘* What is the good of Church to me?” 
burst out a young artist. “I cannot take my art there,’ 
The sacrament of the Holy Communion must of necessity, 
no one would wish it otherwise, maintain its central place, 
but it may well be as a fountain of waters, refreshing and 
recreating life and activity, as far as it can reach, and con- 
ferring strength and blessing on those who do not directly 
partake of it. 

From this there rises a distinct invitation to lift into 
conscious worship, manual, as well as intellectual, exercise, 
and to regard as a qualification for the ministry excellence in 
any healthy pursuit. Indeed, it is now some twenty years 
since that a leading Bishop, then Head of a College, and at one 
time an examining Chaplain, initiated the opinion that an 
engineer ought to be able to offer engineering as an evidence, 
in addition,.of course, to an understanding of the faith, of 
fitness for orders. Yet for simplicity’s sake we must confine 
ourselves to a consideration of what Lord Haldane calls the 
Higher Knowledge. 

He would have men accepted for the ministry who feel 
the urge to promote study and to study their fellows, and 
who, indeed, regard it as a vocation. To-day they go out 
partly on the authority and direction of Universities which 
have developed new organisations for extra-mural work, 
and partly on the basis of voluntary organisation alone. 
They constitute a new order of teachers. It must be admitted 
that their incentive is derived from social and political fer- 
vour as well as from the desire to spread learning ; but the 
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force which gave them birth was religious in the broad sense 
ofthe word. They rely for financial support mainly upon the 
Board of Education and Local Education Authorities. Now 
arises the suggestion that they should go out not only to the 
secular organisations, whether statutory or voluntary, but 
to the Church. 

If they will do so and the Church will receive them, then 
the religious spirit and the inquiring mind will be fused into 
a unity simply because they live in recognition of the neces- 
sity of their different functions in the whole make-up of man. 
The hand shall not say to the foot “‘ I have no need of thee.” 

The power and dynamic of those who seek for knowledge, 
as for hidden treasure, will be infinitely increased. As for 
the results of their seeking, it will add to light in the world, 
and not damp it down as knowledge unkindled by the spirit 
tends to do. 

To one like myself, who constantly sees young people, 
uncertain which way to turn, tempted to deny the faith that 
isin them because there is no evidence to them of the inherent 
power of the Church to utilise the best that they have in 
constructive and creative work, the prospect of this splendid 
unity is luminous with hope. ‘ Liberation from ignorance,”’ 
that is the promise, and ignorance is not merely lack of know- 
ledge, but too often it is knowledge impervious to the spirit, 
because man has placed knowledge in its wrong place, and 
worshipped it rather than the living God. 

A great task thus lies before the Universities and the 
Churches, institutions alike dedicated to the pursuit and 
understanding of truth, illumined by the light of God. Each 
of them utilises its own methods and relates them to, at 
times, differing aspects of the material and thought of the 
world ; but it is now time to initiate, ina new way, common 
action desired by both alike. 

The beginnings, or rather continuance, of that common 
action may well be on a day not too far distant, when repre- 
sentatives of Churches and Universities take deliberate 
counsel together on the lines already suggested, and it may 
be hoped, justified. Knowledge must be extended and the 
truth increasingly revealed for the welfare of man and the 
glory of God. 

ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. 


WELWYN GaRDEN Crry. 











































































EAST AND WEST. 


VISCOUNT HALDANE. 


 F 


In the Western world we have applied the Baconian methods 
of seeking the advance of knowledge by observation and 
experiment. The volume of exact information, not only in 
Europe but in America, is growing unbrokenly. The West 
has done more than this. Its poetry and art have reached a 
very high level. From Homer, through Greek and Latin 
literature and painting and plastic art, down through such 
examples as Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, we have come 
to what is very great in quality. Nor does the record of pro- 
gress in the West cease with these kinds of human activity. 
In religion we have the tremendous advent of Christianity, 
and of the arising of the Roman and other great Churches. In 
philosophy the development is not less striking. Plato, Aris- 
totle and Plotinus have given to the world fresh and deeper 
renderings of the problem of reality. Their work was carried 
on by such great writers as Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, 
down to Kant, with whom a new rendering entered the world 
of reflection. He was succeeded by men like Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, by whom, in ways which 
varied much, his basic principle was developed with even 
more thorough-going penetration. People may differ about 
their individual metaphysical creeds, but at least they know 
more to-day and are further on by reason of the work of 
those just named, and of others less widely known who have 
yet contributed much. 

About what has been done in the West in developing 
knowledge we are well informed. But we are not as well 
informed about the contributions to reflection that have 
come from the East. We ought to have diffused among us 
information that we have not. There are competent students 
590 
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of Indian philosophy, in Europe and America, but they are 
relatively few in number and the results of their researches 
have not penetrated widely. In the East itself this is less 
true. There are to-day at least some Oriental students of 
philosophy who know Western thought as well as Eastern, in 
a fashion which would stand high in the West itself. They 
have published books, but these are known only by very few 
in Great Britain or America, and hardly by more on the Con- 
tinent. This cannot be right, if the Oriental writers have any- 
thing to tell us. The purpose of this article is to answer the 
question whether they have a lesson to teach us and what it 
is. We must make a start by getting rid of the current idea 
that because things have been expressed in words that are 
not our words, therefore what they tell us may be passed by. 

For the teaching of the East differs from ours in this, that 
it makes more copious use of metaphor. Simile and metaphor 
are indispensable even in the most abstract and exact science. 
Mathematics, for instance, requires them in the symbols it 
uses at every turn. We think even there in symbols. But 
the more thorough the method of a science is, the less does it 
pin itself to imagery. This is as true of metaphysics as it is 
true of other forms of inquiry. The elimination of metaphor 
as far as is consistent with being intelligible is highly desir- 
able. It cannot be wholly eliminated, but over-indulgence 
in it is a fertile source of error. On the other hand it is 
foolish to assume that because propositions are expressed in 
metaphorical language, therefore they cannot express truth. 
The legitimacy of the use of metaphor is a question of degree. 
Poetry consists for a large part in the production of images 
and their interpretation. Philosophy, on the other hand, 
turns on general propositions, of necessity abstract, and in 
the use of metaphor only to render them living. 

In the East the use of metaphor to give to life meaning 
is found in excess. Imagery comes in at every turn to illus- 
trate metaphysical reasoning, to an extent that produces 
obscurity. But none the less the real metaphysical reasoning 
is there. Religion with the Hindu, like religion with our- 
selves, rests in ultimate analysis on principles. The great 
religions of the world have in their popular teaching points 
of resemblance which are very striking. These we often 
notice. But we turn less frequently to the study of such 
ground principles as form a common basis for the great 
religions. 

To refer first to resemblance in teaching, it is striking to 
observe how the doctrine of the highest teachers of Buddhism 
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is akin to that of our Christian teaching. Towards the close of 
his admirable book on Buddhism and Christianity, Dr Estlin 
Carpenter points out that through the development of 
Buddhism a fundamental idea remains unchanged, and that 
the same thing is true in the manifold varieties of Christian 
evolution. Both religions seek to effect the deliverance of 
mankind from sin. Both present a person as the object of 
faith, who in a human form devotes himself to teaching the 
way of deliverance to humanity. The parallel careers are of 
unequal length and have different endings. But between the 
traditions of their personal incidents, the growth of their 
disciples’ fellowship, their ethical teaching, and their mis. 
sionary aims, there are remarkable resemblances. Both 
result in the creation of religious communities for the spiritual 
life of their followers. Both produce records of early ministry 
which form the nucleus of Scriptures, and these become the 
accepted standards of truth and the guides of conduct. Both 
ultimately interpret the person of the founder by philoso- 
phical conceptions, linking the founder with the Infinite and 
Kternal Source of all existence. Both present Salvation 
under the guise of participation in the Divine Nature 
attained, and picture its realisation in the adoring communion 
of the soul with the author of its faith. 

But there are divergences which are deep, though they 
hardly touch the basic principle. One of these divergences is 
that the Buddhist scheme proclaims the ultimate salvation of 
all beings. Christianity in its historic forms, on the other 
hand, divides by a gulf the saved from the unsaved. 

Each of these great religions claims some kind of finality, 
some secret of absolute truth. Each rests on some form of 
revelation, some manifestation of perfect wisdom, imparted 
by God to man. The seeds of truth have produced varying 
fruits in varying civilisations. But the roots of the plants 
which have grown up seem to go down into a common soil of 
human thought and experience. 

The history of Indian thought is not divided up into 
separate sections as sharply marked off as are those of 
Western thought. Its divisions pass into each other, as varia- 
tions of a central doctrine. The teaching of this doctrine, in 
an imaginative form, begins with the Vedic hymns, probably 
the earliest important religious documents of the human race. 
They were composed earlier than 1000 B.c., and they are very 
miscellaneous. They inculcate, among other things, ritualistic 
disciplines as methods of spiritual advancement. They do 
not express the notion of a “ law-giver.’’ Their precepts are 
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resented as commands which record eternal truths in them- 
gives demanding submission to them. In the end there was 
developed out of them the idea of Brahman, ‘** The Great,” 
gho is ultimate and cannot be defined or described in words. 
The teaching of the Vedas grew by degrees into that of the 
Upanishads, “ which destroys all ignorance and leads us to 
Brahman.” There we find the desire for immortality, not in 
time, but in the attainment of the highest self, the highest 
truth and reality, the Brahman. This we attain, according 
tothe doctrine, in a new intuitional experience of the highest 
gif, a supra-conscious expression of personality. It is 
obvious that the highest self is here no individual person 
separate from us, but the self as revealed in a sublimated and 
purified experience. Such experience is never born and 
never dies, only the body comes into and passes out of being 
in time and space. There is no experience separate from 
what is experienced. There are inconsistencies in the lan- 
guage used in the Upanishads, but, as has been said, they 
may be regarded as referring to various stages of experience 
between which the minds of the sages oscillated in attempting 
the realisation of truth beyond speech, beyond thought, and 
beyond sense-perception. All that can be agreed upon about 
this truth is that it is the highest form of moral perfection. 
By supreme moral elevation, and untiring and patient search, 
man can come into relation with Brahman and enter into 
him, but, if he is to do so, man must abandon the desires by 
which he is bound to earthly things. 

The Upanishads form the concluding portion of the 
Vedas, and are therefore called their end, or Vedanta. All 
later forms of Hindhu thought, including Buddhism, really 
refer back to them. They are much more metaphysical in 
form than the Vedas. The bulk of the texts were probably 
composed before the rise of Buddhism in the sixth century 
B.c., but some later texts seem to have become first known in 
India about 800 years later. ‘‘ The advance on the Vedas,” 
says Professor Radhakrishnan, in his book on the Philosophy 
of the Upanishads (at p. 20), “‘ consists in an increased 
emphasis on the monistic suggestions of the Vedic hymns, a 
shifting of the centre from the outer to the inner world, a 
protest against the externalism of the Vedic practices, and 
an indifference to the sacredness of the Veda.’ In the 
Upanishads we have passed from an external and mechanical 
relation of man to the gods. The spiritual life becomes pro- 
minent, and consciousness of the identity of one’s own soul 
with an all-mind is of its essence. The true self is what the 
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Upanishads call the “‘ Atman,” a name which distinguish 

it from the great cosmic power, termed by them the Brahma, 
But none the less the two are but different aspects of a funda. 
mental reality. The Brahman is the Atman, and the Atma 
is the Brahman. One is reminded, by way of analogy, of 
what Kant says of his transcendental unity of apperception, 
for him the possible foundation of reality, inner and outer. 
We have got beyond the category of substance to a subject 
or self or mind which has for its nature what is universal, 
existing both in itself and for itself. But because human 
knowledge always distinguishes between knower and known 
the universal self cannot be known. It is the condition of 
experience, but is not itself experienced. This seems to be 
the outcome of the highest teaching of the Upanishads, as it 
has been the teaching of a good deal of modern Wester 
metaphysics. The idea of the identity of subject and object 
was familiar in India long before the days of Plato. We can- 
not, say some of the Indian teachers, grasp this unity in 
terms of reason, but we can reach it by divine or mystic 
intuition, which transcends the distinctions made by human 
intelligence, and solves the riddles of reason. Something like 
this Kant also indicated in his Critique of Practical Reason, 
The world before us is not for the Upanishads unreal. Rela- 
tively it is real. But there is the underlying and foundational 
reality which is concealed from us by ‘* Maya,”’ or the veil of 
illusion which is the outcome of the finite nature of our 
minds. The processes of time find their basis and significance 
in an absolute which is above time. There are degrees of 
reality, but only for the finite intelligence that distinguishes 
things. In the final metaphysical reality there is no scale 
among reals. The aim of the individual man is no doubt self- 
realisation. But it is the realisation of the principle that all 
things are in God and of God. Individualism ceases thus to 
have any exclusive meaning. “Moral life is a God-centred 
life, a life of passionate love and enthusiasm for humanity,” 
a seeking of the infinite through the finite, and no mere 
selfish adventure for small ends. 


-““'The righteous man,” says Professor Radhakrish- 
nam at p. 98 of his book on the Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, illustrating their precept that we must work in 
the world, but work disinterestedly, “‘is not he who 
leaves the world and retires to a cloister, but he who 
lives in the world and loves the objects of the world, not 
for their own sakes, but for the sake of the infinite they 
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contain, the universal they conceal. To him God has 
unconditional value, and all objects possess derived 
yalues as vehicles of the whole or as the ways to God. 
Every common duty fulfilled, every individual sacrifice 
made, helps the realisation of the self. We may be 
fathers, for that is a way of transcending our narrow 
individuality, and identifying ourselves with the larger 
purposes. Human love is a shadow of the divine love. 
We may love our wives for the sake of the joy that burns 
at the heart of things. ‘ In truth, not for the husband’s 
sake is the husband dear but for the sake of the Atman 
is the husband dear,’ says the Upanishad.” 


But the teaching of the Upanishads became so flexible as 
toembrace within it the most diverse forms of doctrine, from 
a refined idealism to a crude symbolic idolatry, and the 
higher religion became in danger of being swamped by the 
lower. It was against this tendency that the Buddhists and 
the Jains revolted. It was Buddhism in particular that 
emerged as really important in this revolt. 

The Buddha is a name for the ultimate reality, the 
universal and transcendental self that is subject as distin- 
guished from substance. Such a highest reality expresses 
itself in forms of individuality so high that in them the indivi- 
dual in the form of man attains to the nature of God. That 
is why metaphor becomes inevitable, and it is also the reason 
of there being many Buddhas of varying approach in degree 
of reality to the ultimate principle that our experience 
implies. There is an approximation to what we in the West 
call absolute idealism. But the East did not employ the 
defined and exact logical categories of European speculative 
thought. What the former called the ‘‘ Dharma ” body was 
an individual object with the essential subject manifesting 
itself in this form. Applied to the eternal Buddha it meant 
his infinite activities, which gave rise to the “law of the 
Deed,’ that controlled the tendencies of existence in the 
world. ‘*‘ Homage,” wrote one of the Indian philosophical 
poets, “* to the incomparable Dharma-body of the conquerors 
which is neither one nor multiple, which supports the great 
blessing of salvation for oneself and for one’s neighbour, 
unique in its kind, diffused, transcendent, and to be known 
by everyone in himself.”” The world is a process of divine 
education in which the visible scene tends to become adjusted 
even at its lowest level. It was Eckhart who also taught that 
I man’s soul there was contained something divine which 
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was above the soul. That was what the Buddhists megy 
when they proclaimed: ‘* Ye shall all become Buddhas” 
The soul in which the desire for evil had become extinguished 
had conquered evil, and was free from all interference with 
its peace. Of evil it was void, and tranquillity had enterej 
in. The “ void” thus became the description of holiness, 
The final truth is attained in the primal unity, in which al 
distinctions, even of individual persons, disappear. The in. 
dividual self in human experience is not a final reality, It 
tends to vanish. This vanishing is the object to be aimed at, 
When it is attained the contentless ‘‘ Nirvana ” of Buddhism 
comes. In such a region of ideas we are to a large extent in 
the realm of the mystical. It is a state of dissolution of all 
world progress. It is blissful in the highest sense, but there 
is no distinction between the bliss and its enjoyer. In terms 
of abstract propositions no description can be given of it, 
We may undergo a series of rebirths or transmigrations, in 
which we get progressively away from our separation from 
the ultimate fact. But in itself this is no external goal to 
be visualised and aimed at. The idea of such a goal stimulates 
us, and if we realise it we have a “‘ self-luminous self,’’ the end 
of all sufferings, and the culmination of spiritual perfection, 
the supra-intellectual wisdom of what is called Yoga practice. 
Here the mystical outlook which pervades Hindu thought 
confronts us. Our God is no person outside us; he is 
immanent and we have rest in him. 

Buddha as thus indicated expressed himself in Gotama, 
the highest manifestation of Buddha, God made man, born 
of a woman, the wife of Suddhodana, a Takyan chief in 
Northern India. The date of Gotama’s birth was apparently 
in the sixth century B.c. There are, almost of course, many 
accounts of miracles which attended the advent of Gotama, 
the incarnation of Buddha, into the world. Such miracles 
are recorded in the histories of most religions, and they have 
many resemblances. On the whole Buddhism has fewer 
legends than most other religions. 

But what concerns us here is the broad underlying prin- 
ciple of this creed: God is not separate from man but 
immanent in the self, and yet absolute. The world contem- 
plated by mind is the creation of mind, as in the great moder 
systems of idealism in the West. Immortality does not meana 
continuance of the individual self in space and time. It 
signifies eternal life which, once attained, reduces to unim- 
portance the events of human existence, including death. Such 
eternal life is a positive truth, inasmuch as in our experience 
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itsignifies deliverance. Nirvana is therefore no mere annihi- 
lation. It is rather a transcending of the incidents of an 
earthly career. 

To realise the deep meaning which this creed had for its 
adherents it is necessary to read it, not only in the manifold 
expositions which make up the history of Indian thought as 
a progressive whole, but in the books written about it by 
highly educated Hindu students, men some of whom know 
Western idealism just as we do, and are trained in our 
modern philosophy. The University of Calcutta has pro- 
duced a series of professors of high gifts who have not only 
worked out the subject but have written about it in admirable 
English. Radhakrishnan, Das-Gupta, Haldar, are among 
them. 

It is now time to turn to the parallel conceptions of the 
West. For if we go deep enough down we seem to find the 
same thoughts, only differently expressed. In the East much 
isrendered difficult to interpret by the copious use of meta- 
phor. In Western metaphysics scientific methods of logic 
have on the whole dominated. But the underlying substance 
sought after by both methods seems to be not different. 


Il. 


In the Western world there has grown up a view of the 
nature of final reality which is akin to that which we have 
found in the history of Indian thought. Much attention has 
been devoted here, in every period, to the nature of know- 
ledge itself. Psychologists have sought to dissect experience 
into constituent and self-contained elements out of which it 
can be treated as being built up. The initial simplicity of 
these elements of an experience thus broken up has been 
regarded as enabling the relation of object and subject itself 
to be reduced to a vanishing point. Time and space become 
relations between mere point-events and groups of such 
events. The other relations, such as those of substance and 
cause, and the apparently limitless multiplicity of categories, 
are resolved into simple relations of externality of elementary 
kinds, between the basic and simple events which are funda- 
mental in experience. The process of investigation along 
these lines has been pursued with great keenness, and with 
much thoroughness and grasp of the scientific methods of 
thirty years ago. 

Probably it was the want of knowledge of our scientific 
methods that prevented this line of investigation from grow- 
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ing up in India ; possibly also its absence is characteristic of 
the Eastern mind which seems never, in older days at | 

to have found attraction in such methods. At all events this 
mode of approach to the problem of reality is characteristic 
of the West alone, and in the West it has been keenly and 
powerfully followed. 

But in its essence it is not exhaustive. Behind the sup. 
posed scientific search there lies concealed a problem of which 
many over here are keenly aware to-day. It is not merely 
the psychological object-world but the psychologist himself 
that has to be accounted for. That world implies his pre- 
sence. Evolution can only take place within such a universe, 
and that universe has meaning and therefore existence only 
as object for some mind that knows it. Evolution pre 
supposes mind, and not mind evolution. We cannot get 
behind our starting point, experience. That was really why 
the Indian thinkers came back to mind as the prius. Just as 
they did, so in Europe men came to find that in every form 
of the constitution of the object world reflection of some kind 
was involved. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to defend this, 
the idealistic position. Many over here do not accept it. 
The important point is that it did emerge in the West, just 
as it had done in the East, and that the self came to be looked 
on, not as a substance, but as subject, itself the manifestation 
of self more liberally and widely conceived. That was how 
in both West and East God, under whatever name, came to 
be looked on, not as an outside power, but as immanent. The 
human mind was only among the finite forms in which God 
expressed and so realised himself. However difficult it may 
seem to regard a finite mind as creative of its object-world, 
the difficulty is superseded if mind is given an absolute 
significance, beyond and outside which there is nothing even 
conceivable. The problem becomes one of knowledge that is 
all-inclusive, and no longer is one of substance confronting 
substance. That seems to have been the view shadowed 
forth in the Vedantas, and in Gotama’s teaching, and it is 
also the view of modern idealists like Leibnitz and Hegel, and 
even of idealists of a very different type, such as Schopen- 
hauer, who laid the stress on impersonal and non-individual 
will rather than on intelligence. 

Thus we find in East and West a common doctrine very 
differently expressed, but tending in the same direction. In 
the East it entered into popular thought more widely than it 
did here and gave shape to the religion of the people. We 
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ristic of | find it under their metaphors and in their hymns. There it 
at least, | has never assumed a shape in the same way. “ Nearer my 
nts this | God to Thee ”’ has for the East a special meaning. Neverthe- 
steristic # less, from the time at least of Plato and Aristotle and 
nly and § Plotinus, we have a similar idea influencing profoundly the 
course of thought in the West. 
he sup. We find a similar influence to-day in the writings, not 
f which | only of our philosophers, but of our poets. It is a view which 
merely f renders much of reality intelligible that must otherwise 
himself § remain obscure. Of late it has been penetrating into our 
is pre- | current theology. Many traces of the doctrine of the 
Liverse, | immanence of God in the mind are to be found in the sermons 
ce only § to which we sometimes listen on Sundays. 
mM pre: But we do not take the doctrine as seriously as we might 
ot get f well do. It has been for long in my mind that we in the 
ly why | Western world have been deficient in intellectual curiosity. 
Just as | We have not explored the philosophical systems of India and 
y form | the East with the same keenness that we have brought to 
e kind | bear on philosophy and science in Europe. There have been 
exceptions, such as Schopenhauer and in a less degree Hegel. 
d this, | But the work has been mainly left to scholars, great of their 
ept it, | kind, but insufficiently trained in philosophical research. 
t, just The result has been unfortunate. In India it is thought, 
looked | by competent Indian students, that we do not appreciate, 
tation | much less understand, the work that has been done by a long 
Ss how § series of Hindu metaphysicians. No doubt it is true that 
me to § until recently the latter have not really shown familiarity 
, The | with European philosophy, and have expressed themselves 
h God § largely in images and metaphors. But it is said against us 
t may § that underlying the popular creeds of India there is a system 
world, § of analysis in truth not less comprehensive than that of the 
solute § idealism of the West. It is, of course, far less precise in its 
even § language, and has suffered from insufficient training, on the 
hat is § part of those who wield it, in the theory of logical forms. Still, 
nting f itis added, there is the analysis and there are the ideas which 
lowed § have resulted. It is said that we over here are the more open 
| it is | to reproach because contemporary Indian writers of philo- 
, and | sophy have not only shown in their works that they have 
open- f mastered the principles of our idealists, but have displayed 
idual — of them the fruits of speculative development in 
ia. 
very I do not think that the reproach is one which is wholly 
. In | without justification or ought to be any longer ignored, and 
anit | I wish to say something illustrative of it in connection with 
We | abook which has recently been written by a distinguished 
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Hindu Professor of Philosophy, Professor Das-Gupta, late of 
Cambridge University here, and now Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College at Calcutta. 

The book is called Hindu Mysticism and was published 
last year by the Open Court Publishing Company. It eon. 
sists of a series of lectures delivered in the United States, 
and is popular in style. It is in part a defence of a form 
of reasoned mysticism, grasping spiritually the aims and 
problems of life in a more real and ultimate fashion than 
the author considers possible for mere abstract reason. Its 
importance is the account it gives in outline of the develop. 
ment of this and other types of thought in the story of Indian 
philosophy. 

Turning first in order of date to the initial forms of Hindu 
mysticism in its comprehensive sense, the Professor starts 
with the growth of Indian thought from the Vedas, written 
long before the Christian Era, and before Greek philosophy 
came on the scene. He passes to the more speculative but 
still somewhat intuitional conceptions of the Upanishads, 
with the craving they express for the spiritual. They reach 
what was for them the highest principle of the universe and 
the ultimate essence of the self, Brahman. The nature of 
Brahman cannot be reached by discursive thinking, but only 
by the intuition of the mind in those who have attained toa 
high moral elevation, and have renounced worldly inclina- 
tions. But this intuitive experience once attained, death and 
the fear of it sink into nothingness. 

The story passes on to other phases, including that of Yoga 
mysticism. Here we get further then the ineffable intuitive 
experience sought after in the Upanishads. We have enjoined 
on us a discipline which is described as being indispensable 
for the attainment of the true ideal. We find that the ambi- 
tion of those who practised the Yoga discipline was, not to 
be able to assert that the world had no pleasures or joys, but 
to develop the passion for attaining the highest good, the true 
self, so fully that it would admit of no compromise with any 
other desire. It is the self that has to be so emancipated, 4 
self which is the ultimate principle of pure consciousness, dis- 
tinct from all special mental and other functions. It is by 
the soul, as we imagine that we experience it, that the true 
nature of the self seems to be obscured, so that the former 
takes the rightful place of the latter. Thus Yogism leads to 
the mood in which all the ordinary satisfactions of the world 
become distasteful, and what is sought is the highest eleva- 
tion. It thus comes near to mysticism. The votary will cause 
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no pain to man or beast, however humble. His life is selfless. 
The idea of the self so purified is one which it is impossible to 
define. But so in Western thought also has the self, the 
“J,” been a conception which has baffled the metaphysician, 
and driven thinkers to look rather to the highest aspirations 
in social life and its duties as the actual ideal that has to be 
defined. The Indian doctrine goes beyond this. For the 
view of the truth in which it terminates is not only non- 
rational but also even non-intuitional. 

The process of Yoga implies high moral elevation, physical 

control of the body, and steady mental concentration. It is 
thus that Yoga wisdom and the knowledge of reality as it is 
areattained. The Yogist principle is adopted and carried on 
for the liberation of the soul, not only in the creed of the 
Jains, but in Buddhism itself. The legend is that Buddha 
himself, in the shape of Gotama, impressed by the suffering, 
disease, old age and death which he saw round him, resolved 
to renounce the world and seek to discover to mankind the 
way of escape from these evils. He adopted the method of 
Yoga, and elaborated it into a succession of stages in the final 
form of which, through the mastery attained in concentra- 
tion, happiness and misery alike vanish, and the roots of 
attachments and antipathies become destroyed. The cul- 
mination is the suppression of the individual self and the 
total cessation of all sorrow and suffering, Nirvana. Bud- 
dhism differs from other forms of the Yoga principle in that 
it prefers what it sometimes calls ‘* extinction ’’ to supposed 
liberation of the spirit by mere self-illumination. 
It is difficult to extract any clear account of the mind in 
this condition. The vacuity of Nirvana is no conceptual con- 
dition, even like the pure self which we find elsewhere in 
Yogism. It is more akin to what has been described, as far 
as such a state of mind and will can be described, by Schopen- 
hauer (World as Will and Idea, Eng. Translation, Vol. III., 
p. 808) :-— 


‘“‘ Death is the moment of that deliverance from the 
onesidedness of our individuality which does not con- 
stitute the inmost kernel of our being, but is rather to be 
thought of as a kind of aberration of it. The true 
original freedom re-enters at this moment, which, in the 
sense indicated, may be regarded as a restitution in inte- 
grum. The peace and quietness upon the countenance 
of most dead persons seems to have its origin in this. 
Quiet and easy is, as a rule, the death of every good 
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man; but to die willingly, to die gladly, to die jg, 
fully, is the prerogative of the resigned, of him m, 
surrenders and denies the will to live. For only jy 
wills to die really, and not merely apparently, and cop. 
sequently he needs and desires no continuance of his 
person. The existence which we know he willi 
gives up; what he gets instead of it is in our eyg 
nothing, because our existence is, with reference ty 
that, nothing. The Buddhist faith calls it Nirvana, 
1.e., Extinction.” 


One can understand without much difficulty why Scho. 
penhauer, from his own standpoint of pessimism, placed 
Buddhism at the highest point among the religions that the 
world has seen. For it went beyond all others, including 
most forms of Yoga, in insisting as essential on the extinction 
of all desires. There was for Buddha no endless chain of 
rebirths for the saint in a succession of cycles, through which 
the failure to get rid of desire for this world may be purified 
until it dies away. Later on in his life Buddha in his form of 
Gotama is said to have recognised that the practice of asce- 
ticism was unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the mind, not being 
at ease, could not attain to the highest wisdom. While prac- 
tising a moderated asceticism he seems to have relied on 
reflection as the real method of superseding desires, and of 
attaining to the inexpressible, essenceless, Nirvana. This 
teaching led to the principle of manifesting universal friend- 
ship and companionship in the relations of life. But it was 
too individualistic a principle to be capable of being applied 
in complete harmony with the main doctrine. Still it pointed 
to an enlightment which seemed to include not only the truth 
indispensable to salvation, but also the widest knowledge, 
and even to bring in its train an approach to extraordinary 
powers. A Buddhist at the highest level wishes to be bread 
for those that are hungry and drink for those that are thirsty. 
He devotes himself to all beings by his love for them, and by 
his compassion for their sufferings. Why should he be 
anxious for himself and not for his neighbours ? Thinking 
is not enough ; it must be supplemented by the exercise of 
the great virtues. What is required is the attainment of a 
state of perfection in which the individual esteems even 
Nirvana or the extinction of individuality to be of little con- 
sequence provided that all beings tend to become good and 
happy, and come to the path of deliverance, a scheme of life 
in which desirelessness is attained by magnifying the scope of 
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desires from the individual to the universal, by rejecting 
onal good for the sake of the good of all. 

The ideal of supreme self-control and the extinction of all 
desires have by him been described as the indispensable re- 
quirement for high perfection. Egoism is to be replaced by 
unlimited universalism, the individual learning to desire his 
own good by desiring the good of others. But an unlimited 
wiversalism could hardly be practised within the sphere of 
the duties and activities of the head of a family. Its follower 
could not live in society and follow the ordinary vocations of 
life. Now the general Hindu system of life was, of course, 
not thus restrained. There were Brahmans who followed the 
priestly vocation, studied the Vedas and performed the 
sacrifices. There was the warrior caste which kept order. 
There was the trading caste, and there was the servant or 
menial caste. Even the Brahman had to get married and to 
produce sons. When he reached the age of fifty he was 
enjoined to return to forest life with his wife, and to seek 
there to give himself up to holy thoughts, leading the exist- 
ence of a hermit and getting his food by begging. But a 
blending of the different stages of life is inevitable. If we 
can augment our affection for God to such an extent that in 
our love for him we free ourselves from all other attachments 
while we continue to perform the allotted and normal duties, 
our actions do not bind us to a lower goal. The seer leads a 
calm and unruffled life. He takes its pleasures and sorrows 
without any perturbation. He has no fear and no anger, but 
is unmoved even when following the daily routine of social 
duties. It is faith in the special grace of the absolute to those 
that have surrendered themselves to it that forms the 
essence of the later Hindu religion. The method of Yoga 
receded in favour of that of Bhakhi or devotion, and this 
came to mean more than contemplative meditations and to 
bean ebullition of emotions and feelings of attachment. If we 
ask a philosopher, or a man of science, or an artist, why he 
chooses his work, he will tell you that it is from no worldly 
motive. It is because that work moves him beyond any- 
thing else in the world. And it is so in religion also, and in 
the religions of Hinduism, not less than in any other. 

Later on Indian mysticism assumed a yet further form in 
the legend of Krishna. He also came to be regarded as the 
God incarnate. The love of Krishna as such an incarnation 
came a rapturous fervour. It was unlike the speculative 
devotion of Buddhism, for it imported a transference of 
human emotions and relations to God as an individual. He 
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is now the nearest and dearest ; He is Love; and the huma 
touch is supplied. The episodes in Krishna’s life are gpiji 
tualised. They are more than particular events which tog 
place in his life. Man finds his fullest satisfaction in the satis. 
faction of God. He does not abjure his own feelings, i 
turns them away from himself towards what is diy; 

towards participation in the divine joy. No doubt the 
doctrine lent itself to abuse, but it was a doctrine which 
sustained and satisfied in its purest form some of the greatest 
religious teachers among the later Hindus. They practised 
purity of mind, speech and deed, the disregard of creeds and 
castes, a life in God always, and the ignoring of all social, 
communal and religious prejudices, dogmas, and bigotry. 
They held, too, that God, being omnipotent and omnipresent, 
could not be idéntified with any particular legendary deity, 
Such a departure was so far novel in India, and it meanta 
desire to bring religion into close contact with the affairs of 
daily life. 


“So,” writes Professor Das-Gupta, ‘‘ the sublime 
teachings of philosophy and the other-worldly aspira- 
tions of mysticism, with their soothing, plaintive and 
meditative tendencies, have watered the heart of Bengal 
right into the thatched cottages of this land. Wealth 
and comfort they all appreciate as do people everywhere, 
but they all know that money is not everything, and that 
peace of mind and the ultimate good of man cannot be 
secured through it or any other worldly thing. They are 
immersed in the world ; but still the wisdom of the ages 
and the teachings of the saints have not been in vain, 
and at times they are drawn away from the world. Their 
souls long for deliverance and find a mystic delight in it. 
It is only the educated or anglicised Hindu who, dazzled 
by the gay colours of the West, sometimes turns a deaf 
ear to the old tune of his country,—the flute of Krishna 
calling from afar through the rustling leaves of bamboos 
and the cocoanut groves of the village homes—and, in 
the name of patriotism and progress, instals a foreign 
god of money and luxury on the ancestral throne of the 
god of the Indian heart,—the god of deliverance. The 
thoughts and aspirations of the ages, our myths, our 
religions, our philosophies, our songs and poetry, have 
all interpenetrated and formed a whole which cannot be 
expressed through a portrayal of its elements. They 
represent a unique experience which I feel with my 
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countrymen, but which is incommunicable to anyone 
who is unable imaginatively to bring himself into tune 
with that spirit. The British in India have understood 
as much of the country as is necessary for policing it, but 
no foreigner has ever adequately understood our land. 
Those of you who see India through newspapers, and the 
strange tales and stories of tourists who * do’ India in a 
month, can hardly hope to go right to the place where 
the heart of India lies. 

‘But you may perhaps ask, ‘ what may I gain by 
knowing India as it really is at its heart?’ Well, that 
is a different matter. Perhaps you may derive gain, 
perhaps not. You may further ask what is it that one 
gains through such spiritual longing, realisation or 
mystical rapture ? And I shall frankly confess that one 
certainly gains nothing that will show itself in one’s 
bank account. But with all my appreciation and 
admiration of the great achievements of the West in 
science, politics and wealth, the Upanishad spirit in me 
may whisper from within: ‘ What have you gained if 
you have not gained yourself, the immortal, the in- 
finite ? What have you gained if you have never tasted 
in your life the deep longing for deliverance and supreme 
emancipation ?’ And the spirit of the saints of ages 
whispers in my ears:—‘ What have you gained if you 
have not tasted the joys of self-surrender, if your heart 
has not longed to make of you a flute in the hands of 
Krishna, that master musician of the universe, and if 
you have not been able to sweeten all your miseries with 
a touch of God ?’ ” 


In the passages from his Lectures which I have sum- 


marised Professor Das-Gupta gives us an interpretation of 
the Hindu mind which we do well to remember. For in its 


rishna | foundations it resembles much in our own views. Religion 
nboos } all over the world and in all ages seems to have more of a 
nd, in | universal foundation than we commonly imagine. We may 
reign | beright in our preference for what has developed in the West. 
of the | We may think that the infinite is disclosed in it more fully. 
The | But many millions of people in India think otherwise, and do 
, our | hot seem likely to cease to think otherwise. The reasons for 
have | their attitude I have tried to state in outhne in this article. 


ot be 


But whatever the truth in the Indian view, there is some- 


They | thing that it compels us to recognise. Beliefs with such old 


1 my | and wide foundations influence profoundly where they exist 
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the outlook of the people, not only on religion, but on pra. 
tical and political affairs. We have, as the Professor gq 
succeeded admirably in “ policing ” India. We have don 
much for her, and have protected the various peoples who 
make up her population. But have we secured in exchange 
the faith and confidence of that population ? He would beg 
bold man who would say that we have. Their gratitude for 
having kept the peace we may have secured, but even this 
not ungrudgingly. Not the less in that gratitude do they 
look on us as strangers who do not enter into what they 
value most. The sound of the flute of Krishna has not 
reached us. To the inhabitants we are as folk of a different 
faith. 

Now, no one suggests that we or our representatives 
should, when we go there, adopt the faith of India. That 
would be one thing. It is quite another thing, however, that 
we should not understand it, or even have an understanding 
account of it. The spirit is all-important in our approaches to 
Hindus and Mohammedans alike. Yet when we send a Com- 
mission to India to devise a better form of Government, the 
last thing we think of is the spirit. We propose to confer with 
politicians, but not with the leaders of native thought of 
different schools who inspire the people in various forms. We 
seem to be determined, in this case as we were when dealing 
with the Irish, to put the cart in front of the horse. I doubt 
very much whether our political efforts can succeed until 
after a long day’s work has been done, and the sympathy and 
confidence of the spiritual leaders in India has been gained by 
a further and different effort on our part. We have surely to 
convince them that we understand their outlook, though it 
is not ours, and that we have set ourselves to accord to them 
the fullest liberty and help in working out their own point of 
view. Some things we have already done, though on a com- 
paratively small scale. We have founded Hindu and Moham- 
medan Universities. But we are far behind in effort to pro- 
vide the children of India with primary education, and there 
remains everything to be done in securing co-operation in 
social reform. It is tasks like these that we have to enter on, 
and to get for ourselves in our work the sympathy and help 
of the leaders of Indian thought seems a condition even more 
necessary of fulfilment than that of the secondary stage of 
seeking co-operation from leaders in political subjects. 

The purpose of what I have now written is not to take 
sides in what must inevitably remain for long a matter of 
controversy. It is to draw attention to the fact that under 
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wholly diverging forms the great religions of the East and of 
the West have more of a common substratum than we here at 
least commonly suppose. If this be true it is well that we 
should realise and rely on it. 

For common principles, if discovered, may lead us to 
see that East is not so wholly dissevered from West in the 
foundations of faith as we are apt to assume in our practice. 
That assumption once got rid of a new task is opened up, the 
task of learning to govern India through a mutual under- 
standing and sympathy which may carry us a long way 
towards the solution of a problem that seems insoluble 


largely because we have made it so. 
HALDANE. 
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gholly diverging forms the great religions of the East and of 
the West have more of a common substratum than we here at 
least commonly suppose. If this be true it is well that we 
should realise and rely on it. 

For common principles, if discovered, may lead us to 
see that East is not so wholly dissevered from West in the 
foundations of faith as we are apt to assume in our practice. 
That assumption once got rid of a new task is opened up, the 
task of learning to govern India through a mutual under- 
standing and sympathy which may carry us a long way 
towards the solution of a problem that seems insoluble 
largely because we have made it so. 
HALDANE. 
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Late Professor of English, Deccan College, Poona. 


Dr StanteyY Jones’ The Christ of the Indian Road, which 
appeared in 1926 and has already been frequently reprinted, 
has apparently convinced a number of people who know 
little of India or her religions that that great country is 
ready to be converted to Christianity. The book is eloquent 
and optimistic ; it lays stress on the idea that the personality 
of Christ has only to be attractively and adequately presented 
in order to displace that deeply-rooted and tangled growth 
of varying beliefs, superstitions and social customs which we 
lump together under the comprehensive name of Hinduism, 
That Christianity will replace Islam does not appear to be 
expected ; the suggestion is that the deep-seated religious 
instincts of Hindus will find their true satisfaction in the 
personality and teaching of Christ, and that the Hindu 
religious genius has important contributions to make towards 
the interpretation of genuine Christianity. 

Dr Jones’ book is in every way a credit to a sincere and 
earnest Christian. Such a man is always respected by Hindus, 
even when they differ from him. If he is, in addition, a man 
of persuasive and attractive personality and speech, they 
will gladly listen to what he has to say, for most intelligent 
Hindus have a perennial interest in religious problems. But 
the interest and the natural politeness of the Hindu are not 
any evidence of the probability of a general conversion. 

Lord Meston too, ex-Governor of the United Provinces, 
in a recent address to the Gloucester Diocesan Convention 
at Cheltenham, is reported to have stated that the essentials 
of the Christian faith went straight to the heart of every 
good Hindu, and of the vast majority of Moslems, and that 
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if we patched up our own religious differences, vast numbers 
of Hindus would come over to the Christian faith. 

Lord Meston can hardly be accused of not knowing India, 
but it can be readily shown that “‘ the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith ” do not appeal to many high-minded Hindus, and 
that it would need something on the Indian side far deeper 
than the patching up of religious differences on ours to bring 
the conversion of the bulk of Hindu India within the range 
of possibility. 

Dr Farquhar, a learned and sympathetic student of Hindu 
religious thought, has, in his Crown of Hinduism (0.U.P. 
1923), made an interesting and ingenious attempt to show 
that much of Hindu religious aspiration is but a groping for 
something which India will find in Christianity, and he hoped, 
lke Dr Jones, that “‘ the wonderful religious genius of India 
vill reveal its power anew in its interpretation of Christ.” 
To judge of the likelihood of these hopes being fulfilled, 
we must first form some rough idea as to what Hinduism 
really is. 
atiuieme is a kind of tropical jungle of social and 
religious customs and creeds, all closely intertwined with the 
caste system, ranging from the austere and deeply-conceived 
Vedantic philosophy to the most primitive idol-worship and 
fetishism. Its principal sacred books are : 

(1) The Vedas and the Brahmanas—hymns and ritual 
(some immensely old) connected originally with the worship 
of nature deities, with suggestions of pantheism here and 
there. The Sanskrit of the oldest Vedas is further removed 
from any of the modern vernaculars than is the Anglo-Saxon 
of Beowulf from Modern English. 

(2) The Upanishads (dating back to about 500 B.c.), 
of which the main doctrine is the identity of Brahma and 
itman (God and the soul). Closely connected with the Vedas 
isthe Karma Mimamsa (practical exegesis), which deals with 
titual and sacrifice. Similarly the Vedantic metaphysics of 
teligion are set forth concisely but obscurely in the Veddnta- 
sitras ; on them, in the ninth century, Shankar, the subtlest 
of Hindu thinkers, wrote the great commentary in which he 
developed the doctrine of maya (illusion). The Karma 
Mimamsa is still the orthodox manual of the ‘‘ twice-born ”’ 
for the ceremonial and practical side of Vedic religion, just 


oe ” 


1 For some obscure reason the Indian “ w”’ is usually transliterated 
as “y,” though the Aryan vernaculars have no “v” sound. Vedas is 
pronounced like “‘ waders.” Similarly Vishnu should be Wishnu, and 
Shiva, Shiwa (the final “a” being generally dropped in the spoken word). 
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as the Vedanta-stitras are regarded as an inspired expresgigy tine's . 
of its metaphysics. ereden , 
(3) The Mahabharata and the Ramayana—huge epigh Ss PO 
which to the Hindus are what Homer was to the Greeks, what worship 
Milton would be to us if we believed in the literal truth qf Ss 
the Miltonic story. Inserted into the framework of th ag 
Mahabharata by a worshipper of Krishna (as an incarnation rhe 
of Vishnu, the Supreme) is the Bhagawad-gitd } (the Lordy} . ine | 
Song), the religious philosophy of which has had immeng pert | 
influence in India. * rs 
(4) The Purinas—poems and hymns containing storig el 
of the creation, of gods and patriarchs. Most of them an} ™ Gir ( 
sectarian, the Bhdgavat Purana, for instance, being practically § , h - 
the Bible of Krishna-worshippers. There is a good deal of ied 
discrepancy in the various Puranic legends, and many of eam 
them are grotesquely extravagant to European taste, but “a ane 
they are one of the main props of popular Hinduism. Though in N 
they are not without their own beauties, an unsympathetic t who 
summary can easily turn them into “ clotted nonsense.” dl 
(5) The strictly sectarian manuals (on ritual, theology o “4 | 
and philosophy) of Vishnuites, Shivites and other sects. . Of . 
these the best known to Europeans are probably the Tantras Tos) 
—the religious books of the Shaktas who worship Umi} ian 
(= Durga, or Kali), the consort of Shiva, regarded as his “i 
Shakti or energy. The Tantras are much concerned with . 
Spiritualism and magic, and in them we come into contact ba th 
with certain sides of erotic Hinduism. Don ol 
The Sanskrit Scriptures, of course, can be read only by pt 
the learned few—the pundits. To the great bulk of Indians St 
Vedas and Upanishads are mere names, but all Hindus are } ™!®" 






































familiar with the sacred legends, through oral tradition, =. 
vernacular renderings, and dramatic performances not unlike aiane 
the miracle plays of medieval Europe. The story of Rama aa 


(an incarnation of Vishnu), as retold by Tulsi Das in Hindi Relivi 
in the sixteenth century, is as well known to the hundred of i 
millions of upper India as the Bible story was to the illiterate mt 
in mediseval Europe. 

Besides these sacred books, there is a huge religious *} 
literature in the vernaculars. It is dominated by the con- 
ception of bhakti, to which Cowell aptly applied St Augus- (Madr 


* Most easily accessible to English readers in the translation by Pro- (0.0.1 
fessor Barnett (with an excellent introductory sketch of Hindu religious 1900). 
thought), published by Messrs. J. M. Dent. Vedic Hymns, Upanishads 
and Vedanta-Sitras are translated in three of the volumes of the Sacred 5! 
Books of the East (O.U.P.). 
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tine’s definition of faith: ‘‘ quid est credere in Deum? 
eredendo amare, credendo diligere, credendo in eum ire, et 
eis membris incorporari.” It is an essentially emotional 
yorship of Vishnu (conceived as the Supreme) in his incarna- 
tion as Rama or Krishna, or of Shiva and his Shaktz. 

The great epic of Tulsi Das 1—a free recasting of the 
dassic Ramdyana—is also important. 

Whether or not Tulsi Das was influenced by early Chris- 
tianity in India, his treatment of the incarnation of Vishnu 
4s Rama, his religious outlook on the world and his moral 
tone present us with striking parallels to Christian doctrine 
and feeling. 

Sir G. Grierson calls him, with hardly any exaggeration, 
“the guide and saviour of Hindustan,” and emphasises the 
higher moral tone of those parts of India where the worship 
of Rama, as interpreted by Tulsi Das, is the main religious 
influence. 

In Marathi there is a series of religious poets or Bhaktas,? 
of whom the best known is Tuké-ram (a contemporary of 
the great Shivaji), while in Tamil there is a voluminous devo- 
tional literature, with the worship of Shiva as its main 
inspiration.* Much of this is at least as popular (in both 
senses) as, for instance, Keble’s Christian Year. 

Among other noteworthy religious works are the fifteenth- 
entury Hindi poems of Kabir,* the semi-Mahomedan 
weaver who preached pure theism, truth and brotherhood, 
and the Adi-Granth,® the sacred book of the Sikhs (a collec- 
tion of hymns by various hands in several vernaculars). The 
Jains, too, who are on the fringe of Hinduism, have a large 
religious literature of their own. Buddhism, of course, found 
extensive literary expression, but its influence on modern 
Hinduism is almost negligible. There are numbers of other 
minor and unorthodox sects with literatures of their own, 
and it needs but a glance at Dr Farquhar’s Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India to realise the range and variety 
of Indian religious thought and feeling. 

Hinduism has many sects, some of them almost or quite 


1 English translation by Growse (Allahabad, 1897). 

* Specimens (in English verse) in MacNicol’s Psalms of Maratha Saints 
(0.U.P., 1919) ; complete translation of Tukdram by Fraser and Marathe 
(Madras, 1909). 

* Vide Kingsbury and Phillips, Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints 
he 1921), and Dr Pope’s Translation of the Tiru-vd¢ agam (0.U.P., 


* Vide Tagore’s A Hundred Poems of Kabir. 
® Translated in Macauliffe’s The Sikh Religion (6 vols., O.U.P., 1909). 
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heretical from the point of view of the old Vedic and Bra}, 
manic orthodoxy, and its extremes of practice and doctriy 
are wider than those of Christianity. It has no suprem 
governing body, no Pope or Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
it is the very opposite to a clear-cut religion like Islam, 
But practically all Hindus believe: (a) In the reality of, 
spiritual power or powers, of whom the phenomenal univerg 
is an expression, by whom it is sustained, ruled or interfere 
with, and who should be worshipped or propitiated. (b) I 
metempsychosis or transmigration (samsdra), the soul of 
man being incarnated in repeated births, more or leg 
fortunate and happy according to its deserts in previow 
lives (the doctrine of Karma). For the Hindu it is the only 
theory that can reconcile the inequalities and injustices of 
this world with the existence of Providence. (c) Thata 
man’s chief dharma (duty) is devotion to his family, his caste 
and his religion, and obedience to the rites and customs 
inherited by his caste. 

Hinduism offers in return much that the Christian faith 
offers the Christian, e.g. : (1) The idea of the incarnation of the 
Supreme out of love and pity for man, to free the world 
from sin—an idea which, as set forth by Tulsi Das, comes 
very near to Christian feeling and belief. (2) Contact with 
the Divine in the worship of the temple idol. For the ido 
is no mere symbol; it is “‘ informed” by the god himself, 
who receives the offerings of his worshippers, hears their 
petitions, and may grant their prayers. In the presence of 
the living idol, the Hindu saints—as their poems witness— 
fall into an ecstasy of adoration. When Dr Barnes was 
attacked by some angry Christians for comparing their 
beliefs to those of Hindu idolaters, he may have been inju- 
dicious, but he was not inaccurate. (8) The hope of Salva- 
tion. Most Hindus believe that the souls of those whose 
good deeds predominate after repeated transmigrations are 
rewarded for a while by a sojourn in one of the Hindu Heavens 
or Abodes of Bliss, presided over by Indra, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva. To devout Vishnuite and Shivite alike (even if 
the devoutness be purely ceremonial) is held out a hope of 
redemption, and of union with his god in heavenly bliss. For 
the wicked there is a Hell (naraka), to which Hindu imagina- 
tion has attached punishments more revolting than those of 
Dante’s Inferno. But eternal punishment is an idea alien to 
Hindu theology, not only because it would be unjust, but 
because Brahma alone (Himself or Itself) is eternal. For the 
universe, the shadow of Brahma, passes eternally through 
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repeated seons of growth, maturity, decline and dissolution. 
Then “ magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.” 

Herbert Spencer’s eternal “rhythm of evolution and 
dissolution’ was anticipated, over 2000 years ago, by 
Hindu thinkers. 

For the philosopher-saint, the true Sannyasi, there is 
held out the release of the soul (mukti or moksha), to be 
attained after prolonged austerity and meditation, by a 
mystical perception of the unity of the true self with Brahma. 
The soul that has attained this enlightenment is freed from 
the tyranny of “‘ works” performed in this empirical world 
of sense, and will not be reborn, but will be united with 
Brahma, the Absolute, the Cosmic Spirit. ‘“‘ I know him,” 
says the Upanishad, ‘‘ the Ancient of Days that groweth not 
old, the World-Soul, whose dwelling is the whole universe . . 
the Beginning and the End, in which the whole dissolves.” 

We must remember, however, that the great bulk of 
illiterate Hindus have much the same outlook as the Euro- 
2m illiterates—and even literates—of the Dark Ages. A 

lief in the activities of demons and evil spirits, the potency 
of spells and magic, the regular occurrence of witchcraft, 
the frequent performance of miracles, was at one time 
supposed to be an essential part of Christianity. A belief in 
astrology is equally universal in India to-day. 

India is even now more priest-ridden than Europe perhaps 
ever was. Chaucer’s Friar and Pardoner have their parallels 
all over India to-day, and Brahman priests generally (who are 
by no means the pick of their caste in culture or morals) are 
past masters in the art of proving that, as Dryden puts it, 
“the fleece accompanies the flock.” 

Though there is nothing in Hindu worship resembling 
the solemn dignity of a service in one of our great cathedrals 
(a Hindu religious procession -is a perfect pandemonium), 
popular Hinduism gives the outsider the impression of being 
very much alive, and a Hindu pilgrimage has an air of cheer- 
ful jollity which reminds one of Chaucer’s company on their 
way to Canterbury—the kind of thing that Protestant 
Europe has lost for ever. 

There are of course certain elements in Hinduism which 
not only to Christian but to healthy human judgment appear 
to be pernicious. The erotic element in the worship of 
Krishna—though the saint may interpret it as symbolical— 
has produced demoralising results, and the obscene rites of the 
Vama Margis (the “‘ left-hand ” worshippers of the shakti of 
Shiva) have disgusted many decent Hindus themselves. The 
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institution of devadasis (‘“‘ hand-maids of the gods”) oop, 
nected with Hindu temples, and reminding us of the Astart, 
cult of the ancient world, though something may be said in 
its defence,* is beginning to trouble the conscience of the fey 
Hindu reformers. But Hindus are curiously tolerant, of 
immoral or even criminal customs and habits, if they have 
any claim to be the established practice of any caste or sect, 
And we must not forget that, though it is absurd to say (as 
some, who should have known better, have said) that Hindus 
are devoid of “‘ morality,”’ they treat as matters of conven. 
tion some things that we regard as matters of grave morals, 
and vice versd. 

Such being the main features of Hinduism, what, we may 
now ask, are the main objections that Hindus feel to Chris. 
tianity ? 

Let us begin with the Abbé Dubois. He spent thirty-one 
years in missionary work in India, and his book on Hinduism,’ 
though written nearly a century ago, and naturally requiring 
to be supplemented and corrected on some minor points, is 
still an authority on the life and mind of the Southern Indian, 

The Abbé has undoubtedly drawn rather too dark a 

picture of the native character, and his theological bias pre- 
vented him from doing justice to the higher side of Brah- 
manism, but he knew the Hindu as intimately as any Euro- 
pean has ever known him, he was intelligent and painstaking, 
and he had every incentive to believe in the final success of 
Christian missions. In his thirty-one years of missionary 
work the Abbé made about 250 converts, the great majority 
of whom (as he admits) were Pariahs or beggars, and accepted 
Christianity from worldly motives. In his Preface the Abbé 
wrote, “‘ Let us not despair, a day will come when the 
Standard of the Cross will be flying over the temples of India 
as it flies now over her strong places.” But, on further 
reflection, after he had returned to France, he changed his 
mind. In his Letters on the State of Christianity in India he 
says that the time of conversion has passed away, never to 
return. The hold which Brahmanism has on the Indian mind, 
and the Indian antipathy to Christianity as the religion of 
the Feringhis, form an impossible barrier. The Abbé pro- 
phesied that if more intimate intercourse between European 
and Indian should lead to a change in the religion of the 
country, the Indian (i.e., the educated Indian) will become 
1 Vide Oman’s Brahmans, Theists and Muslims of India. 


? Translated by Mr Henry Beauchamp under the title of Hindu 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies (Clarendon Press), 1906. 
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not a Christian but an atheist. The Abbé’s prediction has 
been partly fulfilled. The educated young Indian, however 
keenly he may support Hindu revivals for political purposes, 
has lost much of his ancient creed and his belief in the efficacy 
of the elaborate Brahman ceremonial. He is often at heart 
an agnostic. It is perhaps the worst result of the secular 
education of our Indian. colleges that it has led many students 
toneglect the higher teaching of their own sages. It is very 
doubtful if for Hindus Mill and Spencer are adequate sub- 
stitutes for the Upanishads. In Christianity the young 
Hindu will sometimes display a keen interest, especially if 
it be presented to him by so persuasive a speaker as Dr Jones, 
but he has usually no intention of becoming a Christian. It 
fell to the lot of the present writer on several occasions to 
distribute among his senior students copies of the Bible 
provided by the British and Foreign Bible Society. They 
were very ready to accept these presentation copies, but they 
did not appear to be more impressed by the Gospels than 
English undergraduates would be by a translation from the 
Pali of the life of Buddha. 

The best statement in English of Hindu objections to 
Christianity is to be found in Mr Meredith Townsend’s 
Asia and Europe, a thoughtful and acute study of the funda- 
mental differences between the European and the Asiatic 
(especially the Hindu) mind. A brief summary of his main 
points will not be out of place, because they are as valid 
to-day as when he wrote.! (1) Christianity, though Asiatic 
in origin, is the least Asiatic of the creeds, and presents an 
ideal which Jews and Asiatics dislike. To most Asiatics 
eternal consciousness is a threat rather than a promise, and 
the character of Christ does not particularly appeal to the 
Hindu. (2) A Hindu may admit in the abstract that Chris- 
tianity is ‘‘ true ” without rejecting Hinduism, even in theory. 
(8) The social difficulty. Not only is the European social 
system too individualistic for the Hindu, but the latter has 
to abandon his caste and all that it means to him. (4) Mis- 
sionaries are too few, and are separated from the mass of 
Indians by barriers of race, colour, dress, thought and lan- 
guage. They make the mistake of trying to “ civilise ” 
(that is Europeanise) their flock. Mahomedanism does better 
because it leaves its converts Asiatics. 

Let us consider these objections in order. We start from 


1In the New Statesman for October 27th, 1927, is an article by a 
ilahomedan, Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, which expresses practically the same 
objections. 
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the admitted fact that, in proportion to the time, energy anj 

money expended, Christianity in India has been a compan, 
tive failure,1 and that nearly all its converts are out-castes q 
low-castes. The fact that Christianity is the religion of the 
dominant race is not (in spite of the Abbé Dubois) a 
obstacle to its progress, for Hindus hold that Christians mus; 
enjoy, for the present at any rate, the exceptional favour of 
the higher powers. The natural Hindu explanation of the 
Mahomedan conquests and of the subjection of India to 
European power would be that these things are punishments 
for sins committed in other births long ago. It is the Hindy 
equivalent (and to them a more equitable one) for the belief 
that the sins of the fathers will be visited upon the children, 
But to return :— 

(1) The Hindu’s outlook on life, whether as a result of his 
belief in predestination (the effect of Karma), of generations 
of misery from invasion and political chaos, or of low vitality, 
tends to be pessimistic. The Hindu can be light-hearted at 
times, and has a sense of humour, but life, on the whole, 
seems to him to be a very doubtful blessing, and there can 
be no doubt that few Hindus would be enthusiastic over the 
promise of eternal personal consciousness. For them nothing 
is eternal but Brahma. To the majority of Hindus again, a 
life such as that of Rama, which displays “‘ something more 
of the sovereign and the legislator,” seems to be more god- 
like than the life of Christ. Of “‘ Mahatma ” Gandhi reading 
the Beatitudes to his followers, and telling them to adopt 
them, Sirdar Shah justly remarks that this and other similar 
phenomena mean “not that India is tending towards 
Christianity, but that, among many other philosophies, she 
has accepted a portion of the Christian philosophy.” 
Hinduism, though purely Indian in origin, has, from its loose 
texture, a marked power of absorption. 

(2) It is not necessary to postulate, as Mr Townsend 
does, a special peculiarity of the Hindu mind which enables 
it to believe in contradictories. The phenomenon is more 
easily explained by the tolerance which is a general charac- 
teristic of Hindus, and by their conviction that God reveals 
himself in many ways ; it is a natural result of the pantheistic 
outlook. God is one, but the wise call him by many names. 
For the Hindu his own Scriptures are the Revelation ; the 
Bible may be equally a Revelation for the Christian. The 
present writer, in discussing the subject with intelligent 


1 According to the last census, the population of India was roughly 
820 millions, of whom less than five millions were Christian. 
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Hindus, was often reminded by them of the improbability 
that the only Divine Revelation should have been made to 
a small people in an obscure corner of the world, and left 
to be brought by Europeans to India, where, from time 
immemorial, sages have communed with the Divine. 
** How odd 

Of God 

To choose 

The Jews ” 
isa pungent equivalent of a common Hindu objection. 

(8) Only those who have lived in India, and studied 
not only the Hindu caste system but the relations between 
European and Hindu, can fully understand what this means. 
The fact that it is practically impossible for the European 
to treat the native Christian (who has usually belonged to a 
very low caste) as a social equal, does not matter much, as 
the latter does not expect it, any more than in England a 
municipal dustman expects to be asked to dinner by (for 
instance) a doctor or a solicitor. Nor does it really matter 
that (as Mr Townsend says) a missionary who would give 
his life to convert Indians would be horrified at the idea of 
his daughter marrying one of his proselytes. What does 
matter is what the respectable Hindu stands to lose by turn- 
ing Christian. In England, if a man becomes (let us say) a 
Buddhist, he is only looked upon as a freak. He would not 
necessarily be cut off from his family and friends, and have 
to resign his club. This is, roughly speaking, only a feeble 
parallel to what happens to a Brahman convert in India. 
Nor is this all. He would not be welcomed by any but 
European missionary circles, and even if he were welcomed 
by European society, it would be by people many of whose 
customs his inherited tradition and training have taught him 
to hate or despise. The slaughter of a cow is to the decent 
Hindu not only a crime but a sacrilege, and the eating of 
beef is the most terrible of all defilements. All devout 
Hindus look upon the beef-eater (when they think of him as 
such) with horror; no step that the British Government 
could have taken (had it been practicable) to win the affec- 
tions of its Hindu subjects would have been more efficacious 
than the prohibition of cow-killing. Again, Brahmans look 
upon European indulgence in strong drink as disgusting. A 
drunken Brahman is almost a contradiction in terms, and 
the Brahman considers the whisky-drinking European as on 
a level with the lowest castes. Then there is the question of 
sexual ethics. There are some ugly sides to the relations of 
VoL. XXVI.—No. 4. 20* 
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the sexes in India, as Miss Mayo has pointed out recently jn 
some detail, but to the respectable Hindu marriage is stil] g 
sacred life-partnership; the light flirtations of Euro 
women, their occasional (if not frequent) unfaithfulness, and 
the public revelations of our divorce courts fill him with 
horror and disgust. He holds of course the Hindu (which 
was also the Miltonic) view of the relative position of man 
and wife, 


“* He for God only, she for God in him,” 


but he is far more jealous of his honour and more sensitive 
to the breath of scandal than the ordinary modern European, 
It may be replied, of course, that in all these matters the 
Hindu is confusing modern European customs with Chris. 
tianity, but for him they are Christianity in practice. 

(4) Most Anglo-Indians (in the old sense of the term) will 
agree with Mr Townsend that the missionary attempt to 
turn Indian Christians into middle-class Englishmen is a 
waste of effort, and that Mahomedan proselytism has a better 
chance just because it does not try to make out of a Hindu 
low-caste man a poor imitation of a European. It has a 
further advantage, in that even a low-caste Hindu at once 
steps into the democratic equality of Islam, and is accepted 
by Mahomedans practically as an equal. Sirdar Shah goes 
so far as to speak, in this connection, of the triumph of Islam, 
but Islam will have no real triumph till it converts the 
majority of Brahmans, an achievement which, to put it 
mildly, is somewhat remote. 

The immemorial belief in the (literally) magic virtues of 
asceticism and renunciation is very strong among Hindus, 
and though the Christian missionary with his wife and family 
may be (from a Western point of view) on a higher moral 
level than most yogis and sannyasis, he will not so easily 
strike the imagination of the people. A good medical 
missionary will always win their respect, and often their 
gratitude (in spite of what the Abbé Dubois says), but on 
the religious side there are not many outside the ranks of 
the Jesuits who appear to them to be completely devoted to 
the religious life. 

There are other difficulties in the path of the missionary 
who would make converts from any but the lowest castes. 
Hinduism (and especially Brahmanism) is a religion of 
elaborate ceremonial, much of which seems absurd to the 
European. To the Hindu many Europeans who call them- 
selves Christians (though he may admit that they are just 
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ently in and upright men) seem to be practically devoid of religion. 
is stil], 9 Further, the Brahman who knows something of the teaching 
Iropean fof Christ has observed that few Europeans are characterised 
SS, and | by al excessive humility, and that in spite of the warning 

not to lay up treasure upon earth, modern Christendom is 














































tll 
(whisk (or appears to be) essentially materialistic and plutocratic. 
of man | Lastly, the young Brahman studies English literature in 
our colleges, and he soon discovers that many leaders of 
modern thought and letters, such as Carlyle, Mill, Spencer 
and George Eliot, have not been, in any strict sense of the 
nsitiye | word, Christians at all. The fact that a man like Lord 
opean, Morley—himself a seeker after righteousness, if ever there 
Ts the | Was one—was a professed agnostic, had no small influence on 


Chris. | young India. 

It is practically impossible for the sincere Christian (in 
n) wil] § the full and strict sense of the words) to look upon Hinduism 
pt to § Without bias, or to see Christianity as it appears to a typical 
1 is a | Brahman. In this connection there is no more interesting 
better | document, as a revelation alike of the strength and of the 
Tindy | Weakness of the native Hindu intellect, and of its attitude 
has q | towards Christianity than the Satyarth Prakash * (Light of 
once § lruth) of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, the founder of the 
epted | Arya Samaj. if: 
goes The Arya Samaj represents the. most militant form of 
slam, | purified Hinduism, and rejects the great bulk of Hindu 
; the | popular beliefs. Swami Dayanand rejects all miracle, and 
ut it § all idol-worship. He is severely monotheistic, and insists 
that God expresses Himself in the Universe through the 








es of | unvarying laws of nature. But he holds at the same time 
dus, that the Vedas are a Divine Revelation, given in Sanskrit 
mily as the language best fitted for the purpose, and he con- 
oral tinually urges that their divine origin is obvious, while that 
asily of the Bible or the Koran is not. He combines with his 
lical critical rejection of so much popular Hindu belief and prac- 
heir tice the curiously uncritical habit of the Hindu in matters 
- on of history and science, and the usual Hindu tendency towards 
5 of elaborate and fanciful distinctions. His examination of 
1 to Christianity (and, even more markedly, of Mahomedanism) 
is conducted in a fashion which is now almost obsolete in 

ary European religious discussion. Without being witty, he 
tes, reminds us at times of Voltaire. Many of his criticisms of 
of Christianity are unfair, being founded either upon a mis- 
the 1 The English translation by Dr Bharadwaja (2nd edition, Allahabad, 





1915) is far from good, and is full of misprints, but the argument can 
generally be followed easily enough. 
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interpretation of the Bible or on that peculiar type of hai. 
splitting logic which is so dear to the Hindu. But some of 
his objections and criticisms are perfectly reasonable; like 
poor Friday, for instance, he cannot understand why Gog 
did not kill the Devil. Whatever the value of his criticisms, 
he is an instance of the intelligent Hindu who is not parti. 
cularly attracted by the story of Christ as set forth in the 
Gospels, and he appears to be blind to the beauty of the figure 
of Christ as depicted by St Luke. 

Let us now sum up the prospects of Christianity in India 
from the point of view of three broadly-marked classes of 
Hindus. 

(1) To the philosophic Brahman (there are, of course, 
Brahmans who have little or no philosophy), whose religion 
is Theism, Pantheism or idealistic monism, and for whom 
the various popular Hindu deities possess only a relative and 
empirical truth, Christianity makes little or no appeal, 
He is quite satisfied with his belief that Brahma is the only 
reality, that the phenomenal world is maya, or illusion, that 
his soul, which is a portion of Brahma, reaps what it has sown 
in good or evil deeds, is incarnated in successive births, till 
and unless, as the result of pure life and religious meditation, 
it breaks the chain of existence, flows into Brahma as a stream 
flows into the ocean, and so attains emancipation and reality. 
To the practical and secular European of to-day such a creed 
is anything but attractive, but it has distinct affinities to the 
Stoicism of the old pagan world, to the philosophy of Spinoza, 
to the world-outlook of Mr Hardy in The Dynasts, and to 
the recent speculations of Professor Wildon Carr. 

There can be no doubt that to the reflective Hindu it is 
a consolation both in the sufferings of life and in the hour 
of death. The present writer remembers how one of his 
students, a charming and intelligent boy, the son of a minor 
chief, proceeded to England to complete his education, with 
a view to assuming the responsibilities of the little State. 
His career at an English university was all that could be 
wished for, but just when he was about to return to India 
he was taken ill and died. It was the death-blow to all his 
father’s hopes and plans. Yet the old man said, “‘ I could 
not bear it, were it not for my religion.”? Could Christianity 
have done more for him ? 

‘In the whole world,” said Schopenhauer, “ there is no 
study so beneficial and elevating as that of the Upanishads. 
It has been the solace of my life—it will be the solace of my 
1 In his Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. 
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death.” Though Hindu philosophy does not prompt the 
active philanthropy of the Christian, it affords a theoretical 
basis for social morality. ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself” 
is a quite logical maxim to the Hindu, for are not both 
equally parts of Brahma or Brahma himself ? 

The stress which the Christian lays upon personality is 
an element alien to Hindu thought. Brahma, the Supreme 
Being, the Cosmic Spirit, cannot, declared Swami Vive- 
kananda, in his statement of the Hindu creed, be an indi- 
vidual, or possess qualities, and the Hindu (a leading news- 
paper of Madras) once went so far as to declare that “ the 
Hindus have never sunk so low as to believe in a personal 
God.” (This, of course, is absurd, as applied to Hinduism 
in general; of Brahmanism it might be true, but popular 
Hinduism believes not only in the personality of the Hindu 
Trimurti (Trinity), Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, but in the 
literal personal existence and activity of many other gods 
and goddesses, such as Ganesh, Hanuman and Parvati.) 

(2) For most of the higher castes who are not philosophers, 
and for the great bulk of what we may call middle-class 
Indians, the worship of Vishnu-Krishna, Vishnu-Rama or of 
Shiva, supplies an emotional and devotional element (bhaktz), 
a promise of salvation, and of union with the Divine, which 
to them is quite as attractive as the doctrine of the Christian 
missionary, quite apart from their devotion to their religion 
because it is that of their country, and from their unwilling- 
ness to abandon their caste and all that it means. The Abbé 
Dubois may quite justly compare “ the grand simplicity of 
our Holy Scripture, the sublime teachings of our Gospel, the 
solemn splendour of our religious services ’’ with the extrava- 
gances of Hindu myth and ceremony, and feel that “ the 
Christian religion shines with a new splendour,” but the 
splendour is seldom visible to the Hindu eye. 

Here and there, of course, even among Brahmans, one 
comes across the ‘‘ anima naturaliter Christiana,” but unless 
he is prepared to sacrifice everything to follow Christ, he will 
have to remain a Hindu. One very distinguished Hindu told 
the present writer that he read a chapter of the New Testa- 
ment every day, and was “ almost a Christian,”’ but he had 
no intention of leaving the Hindu fold. What it amounted 
to was that he had blended with his theism something of the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching. 

(3) The simple and iibiterate peasant, for whom the local 
“godling”’ represented by a red-painted block of stone is 
often a nuwmen presentius than Shiva or Vishnu, has very 
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much the same outlook as the European peasant of the Dar 
Ages. But his religion—superstition, if you will—is inte. 
woven with his habit of thought and speech, and is a produe 
of the soil to which he is so closely bound. The Holy Lang 
of Europeans is far away; few of them have ever seen it, 
But, to the Hindu, India is full of holy places ; the Hindu’s 
devotion to his religion is intertwined with home ties and 
local tradition, with the sacred story of river, lake and hill! 
It was remarked by Hume that Christians who visited Pale. 
stine returned with a more vivid sense of the truth of Bible 
story. Not only are the Hindu sacred books Indian in origin, 
thought and expression, but for the unsophisticated Hindu 
their story needs no apologia, no setting forth of ** evidences,” 
for half of the evidence seems to be before his eyes. When 
he grows into a higher creed, he will move towards a purer 
Hinduism, not towards a religion from outside. 

All three of the above roughly-sketched classes of Hindus 
feel, consciously or instinctively, that Christianity is a 
menace to the age-old fabric of their social system. As in 
the days of the Abbé Dubois, only the out-castes or the 
lowest castes—those who have really suffered from their 
miserable position in the past, have nothing to lose in the 
way of status and probably something to gain—have any 
real desire to change their lot. Conversions, therefore, will 
be mainly confined to these people, but their Christianity 
will be of a markedly Hindu kind.? We could not expect it 
to be anything else. If the Brahmans were converted, the 
rest of Hindu India would probably follow suit, but of the 
conversion of the Brahmans as a whole—in spite of the 
optimism of Dr Jones—there is less chance than of the con- 
version of the Pope to Protestantism. Buddhism—a heretical 
offshoot from Brahmanism itself—seemed at one time likely 
to devour its parent and become the religion of Hindu India, 
but Buddhism to-day is practically dead in the land of its 
birth. Under Mahomedan invasion and Mahomedan rule 
Brahmanism was subjected to every kind of pressure, per- 
secution or persuasion, but it survived, and is still flourishing. 

That Christianity succeeded in spreading itself over the 
Roman Empire has been by many accounted one of the 


1 This aspect of Hinduism has been developed at length by Sir George 
Birdwood in his admirable article The Mahratta Plough, a study, both just 
and sympathetic, of the Mahratta peasant, reprinted in Swa (Milford, 1915). 

2 It is worth noting that in The India We Served (Cassell 1928) Sir 
Walter Lawrence remarks that he has found Moslem converts from 
Hinduism to be markedly inferior to those who have remained Hindus. 
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marvels of history, but the paganism which it had to contend 
against was already dead or dying at the heart. There is 
much in Hinduism that is mere dead-weight ceremonial, but 
its heart is still very much alive. The very elasticity of 
Hinduism is its strength ; like the banyan tree of the country, 
it is always capable of throwing out fresh branches and strik- 
ing fresh root. It has behind it the wonderful caste system 
of the Hindu, which has survived so many changes and 
weathered so many storms, and which, though here and there 
it may be modified on this or that point, and make conces- 
sions to the pressure of the modern spirit, seems likely to last 
for many generations yet. 

Should Christianity ever succeed in overcoming these 
obstacles, and bring 200 million Hindus into the Christian 
fold, it will have accomplished a marvel a hundred times 
more wonderful than the conversion of the Roman Empire. 


H. G. DALWAY TURNBULL. 


LONDON. 



























































BUDDHISM NOT ORIGINALLY A 
NEGATIVE GOSPEL. 


Mrs RHYS DAVIDS. 


In Europe Psychology is a creation of yesterday. Its first 
specialisers were largely medical experts, who saw that man’s 
mental ways might be analysed systematically no less than 
man’s bodily ways. The ways of mind have become absorb- 
ing ; they have largely ousted consideration of the mind-er, 

Now this happened long ago in India. There is, of course, 
no question of historical continuity ; it is just a case of 
similar causes producing similar effects. The parallel need 
not be overstressed. But ancient Indian literatures make it 
clear enough that the arising, about the seventh century B.c., 
of mind-analysis apart from the ‘‘ man” brought to pass, 
in early Buddhist teaching, a similar and even more emphatic 
exclusion of the “ man.”’ (We call him—the “ man-in-man” 
—soul, self, spirit. The Indian name, the more fit name, 
was and is “ the man,” “ purusa”’; or “ spirit ’’ “‘ 4tman,” 
as implying “* man.”’) 

One of the pioneers of Pali Buddhism wrote over thirty 
years ago: “The more we try to remove the difficulties” 
(7.e. in accounting for certain doctrines), ‘‘the more we are 
driven to the suspicion that original Buddhism was not 
exactly that of the canonical books.” 1 This conclusion is 
still not accepted as it should be. According to early Sin- 
halese chronicles it was in Ceylon that the oral records of 
Buddhism were first written down at length, less than a 
century before our era, and hence centuries after the first 
teaching of the “‘ Sakya ” (later, ‘“‘ Buddhist ’’) religion. Thus 
it was, nay is, imagined that some yet more archaic re- 
cension of the Canon called the Three Pitakas may yet be 
found and the original gospel revealed, freed from the 


1 Theodor Kern, Indian Buddhism, p. 50. 
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gholastic and monastic complexities through and under 
ghich it is now presented. 

Fragments akin to portions of the Pali books have here 
and there been found, but nothing bearing the impress of 
eatlier teaching. This does not upset the truth of Kern’s con- 
dusion. With goodwill, time and concentration, together 
with a worthy idea of what an inspired mandate to men, 
whenever and wherever given, has essentially to show, such 
amandate can be found under the Pali palimpsests, but only 
if we refuse to take these at the face-value given in them, by 
compilers and editors, to their own standpoint and their own 
standing. 

So much is this even now overlooked, even among learned 
writers, that I may be forgiven if I again stress the need of 
such a refusal.1 We have in the Buddhist (Pali) scriptures 
a threefold thesaurus of accretions, of gradually collected 
“sayings,” which were first uttered in a bookless world and, 
for periods of between 400 and 150 years, repeated in a book- 
less world. The repeaters were not so much live books as live 
pamphlets or tracts only, nor had their respective monastic 
centres, with perhaps one exception, living libraries of more 
than one group of such tracts. No centre, let alone individual 
repeater, could have a knowledge of the Three Pitakas such 
as we can have here and now. Even in the early fifth century 
4.D. Fa-Hien had to tour over the greater part of North 
India before he could find the object of his search, a MS. of 
the Vinaya Pitaka. Nor could he then find even that in the 
recension we have, nor any complete recension of the other 
Pitakas. So long was the oral, the sectional habit maintained. 
As to the relative perfection of Indian memorising, here 
also we should not accept, for Buddhist amateurs, that which 
was among Brahmans a professional and, in a way, hereditary 
art. There is much evidence that all that mobile lip-repeat- 
ing needed rectification from time to time. And the rectify- 
ing meant this: that the rectifying editors, capable and 
influential teachers, in collating the various spoken versions, 
adapted these to fit and express the view they themselves 
had come to hold of a given doctrine. And in so adapting, 
they would tend to re-word as seemed better: to emphasise 
here, to reduce or even drop out there. In this way it was 
inevitable that the original Sayings, in wording, in emphasis, 
nay in matter, edged little by little even further from what 
they had once been. 


1 Cf. Buddhist Psychology, 2nd ed., 1924, Ch. XIII, “The Anti-Soul 
Attitude.” 
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We can the better concede this when we remember what 
was the peculiar “‘ standpoint and standing ” of those rect. 
fiers. Though they were a vehicle for propagating a mandate 
for the salvation of men, of ‘‘ Everyman,” they themselves 
were not of the social community, but belonged to an inner, 
artificial world, a world we might say of “‘ half-men.” This 
is not to question their good-will to be truthful and wise, 
There is here no question of wilful deceit. But, very human 
though they were, their inner world-tradition had been of a 
pruned, or hothouse culture, unfit for the Many to whom are 
taught all the inspired gospels. And it is just such a tradi- 
tion and such a culture that we have in the “ rectified” 
palimpsests of the Pitakas. 

I come to the chief instance of this artificial growth. It 
is the evolution of what, in Buddhist monastic teaching, 
came to be the dogma of “ an-atta,”’ or denial of the spiritual 
““man ”’ as existing in a real, ultimate sense. Now in the 
sayings ascribed to the first days of Gotama the Sakyan’s 
mission, we find advice given to seek that spiritual man, and 
the caveat: the body is not the ‘man’; the mind is not 
the “‘ man.” 

It should be noted that in India, then and now, the 
“man ” (purusa) and the “ self ” (dtman, attan) were equiva- 
lents, and both represented what we express by spirit or 
soul. Thus the Teacher, known to be “‘ psychically ”’ gifted, 
when asked as to knowledge of a thieving woman, replies 
with dignity: ‘‘ Were it not better, gentlemen, that you 
should be seeking not the woman but ‘the man’?” (the 
“* rectified ” text has “ self,” which misses the point.? It 
will be said that I am “ rectifying.” SoIam; but Iam 
digging for an original mandate that was worthy and true, 
before it was twisted into that religious absurdity—a nega- 
tive gospel. 

As to the cited warning of the Teacher: this, which is 
expanded into a little talk entitled the ‘“‘ Not-man-featuring 
Discourse,’’ must have referred originally to a new and grow- 
ing vogue in the midst of which “*‘ Buddhism,” more rightly, 
the Sakyan mission, entered on its upward way. This was 
the Sankhyan teaching of the preceding generation, secular, 
non-Brahman, to this effect, that since the ‘“‘ man ”’ was not 
only not his body, but also not his mind, the mind could, no 
less than the body, be analysed, and thus considered apart 
from the “man.” The “man” sui generis could not be 


1 The translators (§.B.E. Vinaya Teats, I., p. 117) miss the point still 
more. 
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analytically contemplated ; the mind could. This proved 
an absorbing study, making itself felt, as certain Upanishads 
show, in Brahman teaching long before it became, in later 
Upanishads, formally adopted and commended. 

Thus, perhaps three centuries before Aristotle, psychology 
may be said to have begun in India. In Buddhism, albeit in 
no way inherent in its mandate, psychology proved a power- 
ful leaven from the outset. There is a Sankhyan tag : ‘‘ This 
viz., mind] is not the I, not of me, not the Man of me,” in 
the discourse cited. It often recurs. Clearly the new Sakyan 
teachers knew this novel way of mental analysis and appre- 
ciated it, though not as did their successors. 

Those successors changed the teaching largely through 
their over-appreciation of the Sankhyan mental analysis. 

The Sakyan founder’s new and original word was, that 
foreach man salvation is to be won mainly, fundamentally in 
the life he chooses of deed, word and thought. This is no 
matter of earth only, but a very long progress through the 
worlds. Life was figured by a Road along which each way- 
farer travels, choosing the better or the worse direction, way- 
faring being the man’s “‘ becoming ”’ the worthier, the more 
he followed that inner Dhamma, or “ ought,”’ which we call 
conscience, but should call will. Now the wayfarer was not 
body, not mind; both body and mind were changed and 
renewed at each new span of life, of new bodily and mental 
becoming. Man the wayfarer travelled on towards the Goal, 
the Consummation. And because as he went, so he ‘* became,” 
the ideal differed from that of the Brahman, who saw in each 
man not merely—as indeed he was—the faint germ of That 
who may not yet be adequately conceived, but already the 
very THAT who is ineffable : “‘ That thou art!” As such, he 
was, he did not become. 

So far from there being a denial of the really existent spiri- 
tual man in the original Sakyan teaching, it were truer to 
say, that had the founders taught this, they would have been 
looked upon as demented. This has not yet been generally 
discerned. We are in the habit of thinking where we think 
at all about the Buddhist gospel, that the warning cited 
above as to what the real man is not, leads to the inference 
that the real ‘‘ soul ” was not. But if we place ourselves in 
imagination in Gotama’s day, we should be able to see the 
absurdity of the inference. As soon might we expect a 
denial of the real being of Deity in the teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity ! 

The true inference from the Teacher’s warning is not what 
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is supposed. It is that the new word of the mission was 
at least at first, an account of man’s nature; and, further, 
that the accepted ideas about that nature needed a deeper, 
truer “ seeking ” : ‘‘ Ought you not rather to be seeking the 
‘“Man’?” The founder himself did so seek ; and what he 
found was immanent Deity—the reality, the very Man. Ip 
his teaching the Vedic term for code or law, dharma, took oy 
an inwardness, an immanence, akin to St Paul’s “ law of m 

mind ”’ (tow noos mou)—an Indian would have said “ lawof 
Me.” It was by no outward code or prescribed rite, of which 
Brahman teaching was so overfull, that man became the 
better ; it was by heeding the soul-dharma, the inner man. 
resort (atta-dhamma, atta-sarana) :1 the altar fire of salvation 
burning ever within the very self (ajjhattika) *—that the way. 
farer chose ariyht. 

Strange it is that the specially religious teachings ascribed 
to this Teacher, so straightly addressed to the very Me and 
Thee, should have become associated with a dogma that | 
am not, thou art not, in any real ultimate sense! Whatever 
the rank or culture of the hearer, it is ever the ‘‘ man” in 
the hearer who is spoken to by the ‘“‘ man ” in the teacher, 
Never is there a sign that he is speaking to what he believes 
to be just a complex of conscious states. Noteworthy (and 
much overlooked by writers) is the saying concerning the 
judgment on each individual, at death of the earth-body, by 
the Watchers (Yama) on the other side. Here at least a posi- 
tive doctrine of the “ soul,” if it exists, should emerge. It 
does. The “man” comes over. The man is charged. The 
man is told: Not by your mother or father or another have 
you been thus and thus. By you, yea, by you has this been 
done ; by it will you be judged. 

It is often said: This is popular gospel; there was'a 
hidden meaning, deeper than that of conventional word- 
usage, for the more advanced. So they came to say. But we 
first read of it as a valid distinction in a book dated some five 
centuries after the utterance of the Sakyan gospel. Four 
centuries later still, the written Commentaries parade it. 
But the founder, in his last words, is shown very earnestly 
repudiating that dual way of teaching. ‘‘ I make no inner, 
no outer in my teaching of dhamma. Not there have I the 
teacher-fist about things (closed or open) ! ”’ 

This distinction may be useful in the specialisings and 
analysings of the classroom ; it may be necessary in a system 


1 One of the last earnest injunctions of the aged founder. 
? Here he contrasts his position with the Brahman’s external rites. 
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of metaphysic ; in a religion it is deadly, impossible. For if 
areligion is, even if only for a time and place, for “* the man,” 
that is, if it is worth anything as a religion, it must have a 
true message in true wording (so far as there are words) for 
Everyman, and not only for this or that sort of man. It is 
essential to a new religious mandate addressed to the ‘“‘ man,” 
that it should rest on a positive conception of what he is ; it 
will be a message of more light on what he is, what he can 
become, what he should do, whither he should look. When 
we see any teaching, new or old, putting to the front a teach- 
ing in terms of the negative, we can with some confidence 
conclude that, if it be new, it is uninspired and worthless ; if 
it be ancient, it has grown out and away from its original 
inspiration ; and in so doing it has become a valley of dry 
bones. 

Is now the statement (still echoed in books on Bud- 
dhism), that ‘‘ the ‘ not-soul ’ or ‘ not-self’ or ‘ not-man’ is 
of its original message,”’ solely derived from the discourse of 
that guarded warning with its Sankhyan tag, quoted above ? 
Itisnot. In the very body of Pitaka Sayings, there is much 
to show that psychological analysis of the inner individual 
got the mastery, and that, in this analysis and by it, the 
spiritual man (4tman or purusa) was becoming identified with 
just that which, in the earlier warning, men were told he 
was not. 

Take the Saying on sensations and the “ thing ”’ we per- 
ceive by way of them.! Each sense has its province, its 
function. How then do we perceive not only colour, sound, 
ete., but object ? Observe that, when speaking of sense, 
we are already mental and the obvious thing is to say, 
“], the man, perceive by my instrument of the senses.” But 
when mind-analysis gets a hold, we become very wise and 
say “the mind” does it all. And there we leave it! 
We used to say a “faculty ” of ‘‘ common sense” welds 
together our sensations. And if we find an ancient Buddhist 
document with the reply : ‘‘ the mind ” (mano), we feel a com- 
placent sympathy with this old-world sagacity ! So readily 
do we, with our present wave of man-less thinking, our new 
vogue of non-psychic psychology, shelve the really inexpugn- 
able “‘ you” and “‘ me,” that we acquiesce lightly in what 
was, for India, a new departure, as it really is for us also. 
Now it is co-workers of the Founder who are represented as 
composing this Saying as a catechism for teachers’ use. 
Would such elect men misrepresent the original mandate ? 
1 Buddhist Psychology, p. 68. 
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Or is it not possible that, amid all the long repeating perio, 
and rectifying at intervals, ‘‘ mind” later on got substituiy 
for “‘ man” ? the cont. 
Take again a favourite simile : the chariot used by India § ghen, un 
as by Greek, for the man, as expressed in body-and-ming, work of ¢ 
In the Brahmanic writings the man himself is not always # place. I 
pictured by the driver, and this is but natural, for the maste ro they 
is he who rides, the driver by his side obeying his order, paving, | 
But sometimes it is the master, the dtman, who drives, ]h They 
Buddhist literature never. Either mind or the sense of When n 
right (dhamma) is driver. Here is nothing radically man. § jurtly 
less. But in the chariot itself, inanimate, resolvable entirely (Menanc 
into its parts, with the name as a mere label, we see, worded § jeats th 
already in the earlier metrical sayings, and composed by fijittle V: 
a quite obscure nun, a simile of man conceived as a mer § experiet 
bundle of “‘ complexes,” which eventually became a text for § will and 
four of the five most famous scholastics of monastic Bud ftions. _ 
dhism : Moggali-putta Tissa, Nagasena, Buddhadatta, Bud- § the limi 
dhaghosa. I have met nothing in historical irony to beat § pligiou: 
Vajira’s posthumous fame. it is eas 
Vajira’s verses, however, and many other Suttas, point § pecause 
ing to an ejection of the “‘ man,” or a merging of him into} Fin: 
mind, are not good evidence that Gotama and his chosen the exe 
men began their teaching after this sort. His was a ministry § §inhale 
of nearly half a century, during which there was apparently } the nov 
liberty of speech and no Consistory defining what was ortho- } pages | 
dox and what not. Moreover, all the laborious task of choos- § of his 
ing fixed wordings and the occasions of rectifying were yet § hetitle 
to come. Perhaps they began during the old age of the fis to e 
Founder, when all his first co-missioners had left the earth. § the Ni 
During the still later compiling of the third, and analy: § js eve 
tical Pitaka (Abhidhamma), the a-psychic psychological § shout 
method was greatly developed. So much so, that when the § glf, a 
Commentator asks who is the agent, in a certain procedure, | That : 
he pleads that where there is a way there must after all } way « 
be a wayfarer !—a saying which surrenders his anti-soul } occur 
position, did he but see it. All th 
Meanwhile the current was not all setting one way. } as a 
There was still a strong party in the Buddhist Sangha of } bogie 
monks who upheld that the man was, and that the teaching Bi 
of the Blessed One had clearly shown it. Had he not taught § “But 
in terms of very man? Moreover there was other evidence, sayin 
both from our experience and as a needed hypothesis, in the 
universal belief in survival. Who, in sense and thought, 
is enjoyer, contemplator, self-aware? And who or what 
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persists when body dissolves and mind-ways can nowhere 
act? All this is the theme of the first and longest section of 
the controversial dialectic,! stated to have been compiled 
ghen, under King Asoka at Patna, about 250 B.c., the great 
work of editing the Canon and the purging of the Order took 
lace. It is fairly clear that “‘ the Analysts ” of the “‘ man,” 
as they were for a time called, were having, or had been 
having, the fight of their lives. 

They won, and the “ man ” thereupon died in Buddhism. 
When nearly three centuries later we come to that work of 
eurtly ecclesiasticism, The Questions of King Milinda? 
(Menander), we see what had happened. The teaching monk 
treats the “‘ man ”’ as a mere label from the outset (quoting 
little Vajira), and dogmatically denies the reality of the 
experiencer (vedagu). That the experiencer also reacts, in 
will and act, on his impressions does not enter his calcula- 
tions. Had the ‘‘ will’? ever been worded in India, even to 
the limited extent it was worded by Plato and Aristotle, her 
rligious history might have been different. Without “ will ” 
itis easy to drop the “ willer.”” We drop him now ourselves 
because we have no worthy psychology of will. 

Finally, in the Commentators’ age (fifth century), when 
the exegeses of the older oral teaching, first written down in 
Sinhalese, were recast in Pali by Buddhaghosa, we witness 
the now dead and buried ‘‘ man”’ bandied about in the wordy 
pages like the mummy at an Egyptian feast. The divisions 
of his original treatise, The Path of Purity, are positively 
betitled : Morals, Concentration, Wisdom. But all they do 
is to expound the negative dogmas of the Non-permanent, 
the Not-well, the Not-man, as the ways of a subject who 
is ever and again declared to be a nonentity. We hear 
about events happening to, mental states arising about “a 
self, a doer, an experiencer ”’ who is positively said not to be. 
That a ‘‘ he ’’ is spoken of “‘ is merely, as the wise know, by 
way of common usage. . . . Only the events, the states 
occur :—this is right view.”” Argument is no longer needed. 
All the teacher has to do is to say it over and over again, 
. a child might be told in the dark that there are no 

gies. 

Buddhadatta, of the same period, answers the question : 
“But can there be mind-states without a minder?” by 
saying: ‘* Just as buds are put forth in spring owing to the 
, ee en, trans. as “ Points of Controversy” by S. Z. Aung and 
Ihyseif, 

* In S.B.E. 
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influence of the elements and seasons, so do the mind-staty 
arise from the confluence of causes.” 

Both of these good scholastics quote the once obscy, 
little nun’s verses as quite conclusive. Buddhadatta goes 4 
far as to father them on the Founder himself. But }js 
analogy, as improving on Vajira’s Robottian chariot, is, if 
faulty, at least interesting. 

And both of them are quite sure that “‘ the Buddhas” 
teach now by popular talk, now by “ ultimate-meaning” 
talk. Neither alludes to the repudiation of the “ teachers 
fist ’’ by their own Buddha. But one quotes him as saying 
that, in using the world’s way of speech, he “ is not led astray 
by it.” That is a different proposition. Of interest it is to 
note that this dual way of teaching, which he gratuitously 
parades in concluding his Commentary on the book of con- 
troversial dialectic mentioned above, is not made use of in 
that (older) work, just where it was needed. 

Since that time this dogma of the Not-man, together with 
those other negatives of the Not-persisting and the Not-wel 
(or the IIl of all life) have held the field for the monk and, as 
higher doctrine, for laity also in the Buddhism of Southem 
Asia. Lately, it is true, rumour has reached us of a stirring 
in this standing water. It is good to see movement in 
monasticism. 

But “ were it not better, gentlemen, that you sought,” 
not the rewording of old dead negatives, but the ‘* man,” the 
““man-in-man,” the man taught in the Way of the worlds, 
‘* becoming ”’ as he fares, the “‘ man ”’ as he will be shown us, 
if we set our faces to the forward view and press on to the 
new light ? 





C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 
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HARNACK AND LIBERAL 
PROTESTANTISM.’ 


DEAN INGE. 


A sHorT time ago an English scholar asked one of the 
younger German theologians what position Harnack now 
holds as a leader of religious thought. The reply was: “ We 
have conducted him to Olympus, from which he surveys a 
world which knows him no more.” This remark hurt me, 
when I remembered the incredibly massive learning of the 
History of Dogma, and the intense moral earnestness of the 
famous lectures on the Wesen of Christianity. How can such 
aman have outlived such a reputation as was lately his ? 
But of course it is not the History of Dogma which is said to 
be obsolete. Those seven volumes are not likely to be super- 
seded as a storehouse of information on the whole history of 
Christian thought from the first century to the Reformation. 
It is the theory of Liberal Protestantism, as summarised in 
the famous lectures, which seems to have lost its power of 
appeal. Accordingly in this address I shall confine myself to 
Harnack’s view as to what the Wesen of Christianity really 
is. After summarising the teaching contained in the famous 
lectures, I shall consider the attacks made upon them, and I 
shall attempt finally to indicate what seems to me to be true, 
and what unsatisfactory, in their theological position. Har- 
nack is the leading representative of one type of Liberal 
Protestantism, so that in considering his position we shall be 
dealing with problems which are of great importance for 
estimating the tendencies of religious thought in our time. 

Harnack may be described as a very independent disciple 
of Ritschl. When Ritschl began to write, Christianity in 
Germany was in some danger of being twisted into a historical 
illustration of Hegelian principles, and Christ himself was 


1 Read to the Religious Thought Society, London. 
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treated less as a Person than as a “ moment ”’ in the majestic 
process of the dialectic. Ritschl, with his disciple Herrmam, 
made Christianity once more rigidly Christocentric.  Ritschj 
writes: ‘‘ Christ founds his religion with the claim that he 
brings the perfect revelation of God, so that beyond what he 
brings no further revelation is conceivable, or is to be looked 
for.”” He declares that the whole content of faith is derived 
from “‘ the historic Person of Jesus,’ by which he means the 
Synoptic tradition, purged of a few legendary features. He 
is unwilling to allow that anything of value has accrued ty 
Christianity from non-Christian sources. He thus minimises 
the obligation of the Gospel to Judaism, and regards the 
Hellenising of Christianity as corruption, pure and simple, 
He was the leader of an anti-metaphysical and anti-Hellenic 
reaction, and in some ways of a reaction towards Kant as 
against Hegel. It was a part of his Kantian and anti-Hege. 
lian sympathies that he denounced all mysticism as “ Catholic 
piety.” It is obvious that this prejudice precluded him from 
believing in the communion of the Christian with the Spirit 
of Christ. The Jesus on whom he makes the whole weight of 
his faith rest is merely the Prophet of Nazareth in Galilee, 
And when we find that he draws a sharp distinction between 
judgments of fact and judgments of value, and places the 
objects of faith in the latter class, we cannot help suspecting 
that his divinising of the historical Jesus is consciously only a 
value-judgment, and that religious truth for him is purely 
subjective. Christ “ has for us the value of God.” We are not 
to ask what He is or was out of that relation. I do not think 
that Ritschl wished to carry this way of thinking so far as 
the American pragmatists, nor so far as the left wing of 
Catholic Modernists ; but he is obviously the pioneer of a 
school of apologetic which distinguishes between truths of 
faith and truths of fact. Lastly, it has been said, with much 
truth, that Ritschlianism “‘ has no eschatology,” no doctrine 
of the future life. 

This then is the school in which Harnack’s thought deve- 
loped, and we shall see that it determines a great part of 
his theology. For him, as for Ritschl, the Jesus of the 
Synoptics is the sole norm of Christianity. What he taught 
while on earth is the whole essential content of the Christian 
religion. If, as Clement of Alexandria said, Christianity is 4 
river which has received tributaries from every side, for 
Harnack these affluents have helped only to make the water 
more turbid. ‘ Back to the historical Jesus ” is his formula 
for restoring Christianity to its pristine purity. 
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What, according to Harnack, are the essential parts of the 
teaching of Jesus ? They are three : (1) The kingdom of God 
and its coming ; (2) God as the Father, and the infinite value 
of the human soul; (8) The higher righteousness and the 
commandment of love. These are the chief points of his 
teaching; but ‘‘ he was himself what he taught.” His life 
4s well as his discourses are the revelation. I do not find in 
Harnack any trace of the subjectivism of Ritschl. For him 
the precious part of the Gospels is just that part which is 
ertain historical fact. The miraculous parts of the narrative, 
the historicity of which cannot be established, he simply dis- 








cards. ‘‘ The Gospels,” he insists, ‘‘ offer us a plain picture of 
Jesus’s teaching, in regard both to its main features and to its 
individual application ; in the second place, they tell us how 
his life issued in the service of his vocation; in the third 
place, they describe to us the impression which he made on 
his disciples, and which they transmitted.” The words 
“Come unto me all ye that labour,”’ etc., dominate the whole 
work and message of Jesus. 

Our Lord’s teaching about the Kingdom of God contains 
much that is strange to us. But we must disengage the 
kernel from the husk. The kingdom really means the rule of 
God in the hearts of individuals; it is ‘‘ God himself in his 
power.” 

“The man who can say ‘ My Father’ to the Being who 
tules heaven and earth is thereby raised above heaven and 
earth.” With the proclamation of God as Father he com- 
bined belief in universal Providence, the position of men as 
God’s children, and the infinite value of the soul: “ in these 
ideas the whole Gospel is expressed.” 

“ Jesus severed the connection between ethics and the 
external forms of worship.”’ He will have no compromise 
here. Love and mercy are ends in themselves. The morality 
of an action depends on the disposition and intention. ‘‘ He 
made religion the soul of morality, and morality the body of 
religion.” ‘‘ Love of our neighbour is the only practical proof 
of that love of God which is strong in humility.” 

The enemies of the higher life are mammon, anxiety, and 
selfishness. The Gospel is a message of spiritual regeneration, 
not of social reform; ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world.”’ 
But the warnings against the snare of riches were meant to 
be taken literally. 

“ God and the soul—the soul and God ’’—in this the whole 
of the Gospel is contained. There is no Christology in the 
Gospel ; the Gospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with 
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the Father only. Jesus is the way to the Father; he wy 
the personal realisation of the Gospel, and is felt to be q 
still. 

He taught a moral dualism—-spirit and flesh, God and tly 
world, good and evil—it matters not what words we ug 
“* The world passeth away and the lust thereof ; but he tha 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 

Such was the original Gospel ; not a religion, but religion 
itself in its highest power and its deepest intensity. And 
what has the historical Church made of it ? 

In the earliest Church purity and brotherly fellowship 
were given the foremost place. ‘‘ Know ye not that you 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you?” 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.”’ 

To St Paul is mainly due the great transplantation of the 
Gospel from Asia to Europe. In the strength of Christ's 
spirit his own personal disciples broke through the barriers of 
Judaism—a very remarkable fact. It was a very great 
change ; and “ about 130” (Harnack puts it far too late!) 
“Greek philosophy began to effect an entrance.” “ Hel. 
lenism, with all the mysteries and the philosophy of Eastem 
worship, elements the most sublime and the most absurd, 
spun into a glittering web of allegorical interpretation, now 
fell upon the Christian religion.” He thinks the Gnostics 
were the first Christian theologians. (They were not, but 
they were the first New Testament critics.) So, under Hellenic 
influence, began for Harnack the degradation of Christianity 
into Catholicism. From this time the Christian is no longer 
free ; he depends on doctrine, priest, or book. 

Greek Catholicism is not so much a Christian product in 
Greek dress, as a Greek product in Christian dress. It is the 
religion of the ancient world tacked on to certain conceptions 
of the Gospel. 

The three ingredients of Roman Catholicism are the 
transformed Paganism just mentioned, the spirit of the 
imperium Romanum, and the theology of Augustine. Har- 
nack accepts to the full the famous saying of Hobbes that the 
Roman Church is the ghost of the dead empire sitting crowned 
among the ruins thereof, but he goes further still, and says 
that it is a real and actual continuation of the Empire in 
almost every detail. The history of Latin Catholicism is no 
part of the history of Christianity ; it is the last volume of 
the history of the Roman empire. From the Christian point 
of view “ it is a case not of distortion but of total perversion. 
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It suits the Latin nations, but nobody else; and Harnack 
here indulges in an unlucky prophecy, rather instructive as 
tothe mentality of Germany before the Great War. ‘ There 
is only one of them which can really be called a Great Power, 
and what sort of spectacle will it present in another genera- 
tion!’? Rather grudgingly he admits that “there are 
Christians still to be found in this Church.” 

After drawing this melancholy picture of the two great 
branches of the Catholic Church, Harnack turns his attention 
to Protestantism. ‘‘ In the whole course of history, from the 
second century to the present time, the greatest movement 
and the most pregnant with good was the Reformation.” 
“What do all our discoveries and inventions and advances in 
outward civilisation signify in comparison with the fact that 
there are so many millions of Christians who possess a religion 
without priests, without sacrifices, without fragments of 
grace—a spiritual religion?” ‘‘ Christianity was taken out of 
the vast and monstrous fabric which had previously been 
called by its name—a fabric embracing the Gospel and holy 
water, the priesthood of all believers and the Pope on his 
throne, Christ the Redeemer and St Anne, and was reduced 
to its essential factors, the Word of God and faith.”’ So we 
have the phrase ‘“‘ reduced Christianity,” of which the 
opponents of Protestantism have made so much use. For 
Harnack it means the stripping off of all the accretions which 
in his view have marred the bare original Gospel. He con- 
siders that the original Gospel is so simple, ‘‘ so divine and 
therefore so truly human,” that it may safely be left quite 
free. The true Church is not one corporation, but a “ society 
of faith,”” which has its members in all the Churches. Protes- 
tantism rejects the entire hierarchical system of Catholicism, 
all formal external authority in religion, all ritualism, all 
sacramentalism, and the idea that some professions, and some 
kinds of work, are more holy than others. Nevertheless, he 
says that “‘every community needs personalities living 
exclusively for its own ends.” We ought to have men, like 
the _— of the religious orders, who have renounced the 
world, 

The book ends: “ If with a steady will we affirm the forces 
and the standards which on the summits of our inner life 
shine out as our highest good, nay, as our real self; if we are 
earnest and courageous enough to accept them as the great 
reality and direct our lives by them ; and if we then look at 
the course of mankind’s history, follow its upward develop- 
ment, and search in strenuous and patient service for the 
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communion of minds in it, we shall not faint in weariness anj 
despair, but become certain of God, of the God whom Jesus 
Christ called his Father, and who is also our Father.” 


It is an ungracious task to point out the shortcomings ing 
presentation of Christianity fortified by so much learnj 
and inspired by such glowing and earnest conviction. The 
remainder of my address will not be mere criticism, but an 
attempt to disengage what is permanently true and valuabk 
from the defects which have brought Harnack as a religious 
guide, not as a scholar, into partial discredit. 

The book had hardly appeared when it was attacked with 
great vigour, and with an ability equal to his own, by Alfred 
Loisy. Loisy’s shafts go home again and again; but we 
cannot compare L’Evangile et lEglise with Das Wesen de 
Christenthums without feeling that there is a depth of religious 
conviction in Harnack which is lacking in Loisy. In con 
troversy it is sometimes a disadvantage to be too deeply 
interested in the result. 

Harnack, says his opponent, rests the whole weight of 
Christianity on the life and teaching of Christ. But are we 
sure that the Gospels give us the actual events as they hap- 
pened, and the actual discourses as they were delivered? A 
searching criticism makes it almost certain that they do not. 
Even Mark contains a Christology ; some detect traces of 
Paulinism in this Gospel. Luke puts together his narrative 
from sources of various value, including the earliest Christ- 
mas carols. He shows a predilection for the marvellous, and 
goes some way to turn Jesus into a social reformer, of which 
there is hardly a trace in Matthew or Mark. Matthew has the 
Jewish Church in mind, and writes as a proto-Catholic, 
putting into the mouth of Christ sayings which he can hardly 
have uttered, especially those about “‘ the Church,”’ when as 
yet there was no Church. And what are we to say of the 
miracles, which Harnack rejects ? Lastly, does not Harnack 
uncritically minimise the apocalyptism of the Gospels, and 
does he not spiritualise or rationalise the apocalyptic passages 
in order to bring them into harmony with modern ideas? 
Does an impartial study of the Gospels confirm the statement 
that Jesus came to proclaim the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man—these and these only ?. Does he not 
actually “reduce” Christianity, not to its own Wesen or 
essence, but to the essence of what the modern Neo-Protestant 
at the beginning of the present century believes? Is it 
self-evident that we should look for the Wesen of a religion 
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in its original form, rather than in its later development ? 
We think of Aristotle’s 7 S€ vous rédos éoriv, and of the 
doctrine of the Spirit in the Fourth Gospel. Is it certain 
that we can distinguish the Wesen of Christianity ? 
Harnack’s Wesen is a selection of those features of the 
Gospel which he himself finds valuable. He ignores the fact 
that Jesus and his Apostles lived in a very different world to 
ours, a world where no science existed, where miracles were 
expected and caused very little surprise, a world which had 
no assured future, a world full of evil spirits, a world cut off 
from the great achievements and discoveries of Greece. Can 
we atrive at the Wesen of Christ’s religion by arbitrarily 
abstracting from all these factors, and retaining those which 
wein the nineteenth or twentieth century can understand and 
make use of ? The very idea of a Wesen is new in history. 
Catholicism spoke and speaks of the teaching of the Church ; 
Protestantism of Christianity as an indivisible whole. Even 
if we demur to looking for the Wesen in the final develop- 
ment, we may think that we ought to take the history of 
Christianity as a whole for our norm rather than its first 
sources. Chateaubriand, who was the first to attempt to 
determine the Génie of Christianity, uses this method in 
the interest of Catholicism, as Loisy has done in a polemic 
against Liberal Protestantism. 

But in truth, is not Harnack’s Wesen less a critical 
investigation of the Gospels than an ideal for the future ? 
Perhaps that is the right way of conceiving of the Wesen 
of a religion in which one believes. But let us not make a 
mistake about what we are doing. We have a feeling of what 
isessentially and eternally Christian, and this determines our 
hopes of what it will be and do in the time to come. By this 
subjective conviction we judge Church history, even the 
Gospel history. We find much in the Gospels which is local, 
temporary, unessential ; we find other parts, the main parts, 
to be “‘ the words of eternal life.” These latter we call the 
essence of the revelation; and having this criterion, which 
ultimately is the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, we judge of 
later developments in an independent manner, paying no 
exaggerated respect to an evolution conditioned by the needs 
of a corporation, first to maintain its existence, then its 
coherence, and finally its domination, in an alien world. 
This method may be the right one; but it is a subjective 
valuation, not an objective record of facts just as they 
occurred. Perhaps Harnack has not quite realised this. 
Harnack speaks of the perfect simplicity of the Gospel. 
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And certainly we may speak of the simplicity of a revelation 
which, from the human side, drew its inspiration from the 
pure tradition of Hebrew prophetism, and apparently from 
no other source. But we must not explain away the apocg. 
lyptic element, though it has been so much exaggerated jy 
our generation. It was the first mould into which the molten 
gold of the Gospel first flowed ; and it had its influence on 
the teaching—on the total neglect of all social, political, and 
economic questions ; on the command to “ watch” ag ay 
attitude of simple expectancy ; and on the whole idea of g 
Messiah, which could not be transplanted to European soil, 
The Jesus of the New Testament, in short, is in part the 
creation of the faith and love of the Church. It is not tre 
that this kind of apotheosis began only later. The truth must 
be found between the position of Harnack and that of the 
Catholic Modernists, who distinguish sharply between. the 
historical Jesus and the object of the Church’s worship. Our 
sympathies are with Harnack ; and I think he has made out 
his case that the figure of Jesus, with the personal attributes 
which the early Church found in him, must be historical. The 
overwhelming impression which he made on his disciples can 
hardly be accounted for if he was only what Loisy describes 
him—an enthusiastic and deluded apocalyptic preacher. 
But even if we concede that Harnack is justified in the con- 
fidence with which he accepts the Synoptic portrait of Christ, 
or his own interpretation of that portrait, we cannot possibly 
agree with his judgment of early Church history. It is 
abundantly clear that the Hellenism which he dislikes so 
much, and which, he says, “ fell upon ” the Church for the 
first time “ about 130 a.D.,” is already active in the mind of 
St Paul, and increasingly so if we compare his later Epistles 
with 1 Thessalonians. There was never a European Chris- 
tianity which was not largely Hellenistic, and therefore if we 
regard Catholicism as a Hellenising of the Gospel, the be- 
ginnings of Catholicism must be found in the New Testament 
itself, and in the earlier books of it, for St Paul’s Epistles are 
earlier than our Synoptic Gospels. It is utterly useless to try 
to purify Christianity from Hellenism. The two cannot be 
torn apart ; and if they could be, the residuum would not 
be proto-Protestantism, but a spiritual form of Messianic 
Judaism. Christianity is a syncretistic religion, and has been 
so ever since St Paul began “ to be a Greek that he might 
gain the Greeks.” Troeltsch is much nearer the truth when 
he says that the Church was the last creative achievement of 
the classical civilisation, which may be said to have died in 
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wing birth to it. If we begin by assuming that wherever 
we can trace Hellenistic influence we are witnessing a per- 
version of the Gospels, we can make nothing of Church his- 
tory from the first century downwards. There is of course a 
pe continuity with Judaism. We may enumerate the belief 
inthe creation of the world in time, in the Personality of God, 
inthe day of Judgment, in evil spirits, and in the wicked- 
ness of idolatry, as Jewish elements in Christianity. But 
on the whole the religious philosophy of the Church, from the 
frst century to our own day, has been predominantly Platonic; 
and the ethics of the Church, at least till the rise of Augus- 
tinianism, and again after the rise of Calvinism, have been 
predominantly Stoical. 

Another almost fatal omission, which I suppose he owes 
tothe influence of Ritschl, who, as we have seen, disliked and 
distrusted mysticism, regarding it as “ Catholic piety,” is 
his complete ignoring of the Christ-mysticism which is the 
core of St Paul’s religion, and which ever since has been thereal 
link, for Christians, between the historical and the experi- 
ential parts of their faith. Communion with God, for St 
Paul and for the normal Christian consciousness ever since, 
has been mediated by communion with the Spirit of the 
glorified and indwelling Christ. This belief has given 
warmth, colour, and humanity to the notion of communion 
with the Creator of the universe, which without it so easily 
takes a pantheistic form, and often fails completely to grip 
the imagination and to influence conduct. But the Christ 
with whom the Christian believes that he has communion is 
not precisely Jesus of Nazareth, but the spiritual Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, who was incarnated in 
Jesus. We may even remember how St John sanctions the 
idea of development, of progressive revelation, when he 
makes Christ say, ‘“‘ I have many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when he the Spirit of 
Truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” Both 
Harnack and his Catholic opponents separate the Christ of 
history from the Christ of experience, Harnack by bidding 
us to take as our model and our guide a Being whose direct 
influence upon history ceased nineteen hundred years ago, 
Loisy by depriving the historical figure of all the attributes 
which make him worthy of supreme honour, and by assum- 
ing that his Spirit lives in a corporation which certainly owed 
its historical origin to his life and death, but which, in its 
struggle for world-dominion, has shed almost everything that 
was characteristic of the Founder’s teaching. We are most 
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grateful to Harnack for his vivid presentation of the ethics of 
the Gospel. No one can read these chapters without search. 
ings of heart, and without feeling that we have here a ye 
acute discernment of the main elements in the teaching of the 
historical Jesus. But how great the loss if we cannot belieye 
that this Divine Being still exists, to be with us “ all the 
days, even to the end of the world,” according to his 
promise ! 

No doubt to a thoughtful Christian the chilling doubt 
must sometimes occur whether we are after all justified in g 
confidently identifying our highest and deepest thoughts 
with the influence of the Spirit of Jesus. St Paul was 
thoroughly convinced ; but is his conviction valid also for 
us ? We fortify ourselves by the study of the Gospels, and 
by the entire agreement which we feel between the words and 
example of the historical Christ and the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit. And sometimes we have a feeling, which per. 
haps we should not trust too credulously, but which seems 
to us to be a real feeling, that the personal Christ is very 
near us. Very many Christians connect this feeling with 
the reception of the Holy Communion. I will not dog. 
matise on this point, but the conviction of which I speak 
is a perfectly sincere conviction, and strongly held. It is of 
course the source of the extreme importance which Catholics 
attach to this Sacrament. The total indifference to sacra- 
ments which Harnack exhibits is easily understood when we 
remember that he has renounced belief in the spiritual pre- 
sence of Christ, as distinguished from the relation in which 
all the children of God stand to their heavenly Father. This 
conception of sacramental grace was certainly held by St 
Paul, though the sacraments are not central in his teaching. 
I feel myself that without the wnio mystica our link with the 
historical Jesus is very precarious. It is a poor substitute to 
throw back into the Gospels all our own convictions and our 
own ideals, modernising Christ completely. This process has 
been condemned as illegitimate by all the younger Modernists, 
and speaking only from the historical point of view, I fear 
we must confess that the Liberal Protestantism of the last 
century has been riddled by criticism. It is a tendency of 
religion to rest its ideals on some revelation in the past, and 
this is what Harnack has done. He has vindicated his faith 
in part, but not altogether. The Christ of history, it has been 
often said, resists being turned into a modern man. 

Finally, we must consider Harnack’s whole attitude to- 
wards historical development. It follows from his presup- 
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itions that the history of Christianity for him has been 

mainly a history of decline. The Church receded further and 

further from the original revelation, till a halt was called at 

the Reformation and the original Gospel was reaffirmed. 

Loisy on the other side argues that since we must suppose 

that Christ meant his Church to survive and to conquer, we 

may assume that he would have approved of the means which 

can be historically proved to have been necessary for its 

survival and its victory. He admits that the Church under- 

went great changes; but its continuity was unbroken. A 

man changes very much as he grows up, but we do not doubt 

that he is the same individual throughout. If we want to 
convince ourselves of the identity of the man with the child, 

we do not try to squeeze him again into his cradle. 

This kind of evolutionary optimism is quite inadmissible. 

It by no means follows that a policy which succeeds for a time 

isin accordance with the will of God, and in this case it is the 
will of God which is in question. Even if compromises and 
accommodations were in a sense forced upon the Church, it 
was not by compromise and accommodation that the Church 
was founded, nor is there any excuse for an institution which 
has the promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it if it adopts Machiavellian tactics to gain its immediate 
ends. The devil is always trying to capture the organisations 
which were framed to defeat him, and when he has succeeded 
he never changes the label. Harnack is absolutely right in 
refusing to be browbeaten by the prestige of Rome. Loisy’s 
argument is intelligible only when we remember how diffi- 
cult it is for a Roman Catholic to acknowledge that other 
Churches besides his own have a right to exist, and that it is 
at least theoretically possible that the main current of spiri- 
tual development may have ceased to run through the 
broadest channel, and may have cut out a new path for itself. 
Even Harnack confines his attention to the two great 
Catholic Churches and to the two main branches of the 
Reformed—Lutheranism and Calvinism. It was left for 
Troeltsch to point out how great is our debt to those indepen- 
dent bodies which he calls the step-children of the Reforma- 
tion, and to prove how impossible it is to neglect the “‘ Sect- 
type” in any comprehensive survey of Christian history. 
Again and again it has been the heretics and schismatics who 
have shown the way which the greater Churches were after- 
wards to follow. As regards the Church of Rome, it is quite 
possible to hold that as a political institution it has outlived 
its usefulness, and is now far from representing the spirit of 
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Christianity, powerful though it is in protecting its om, 
interests. 

But though Loisy’s justification of the evolution g 
Catholicism by “ necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” cannot }. 
accepted in the case of an institution like the Christian 
Church, there are serious objections to Harnack’s identifica. 
tion of modern Protestantism with the Protestantism of the 
Reformers, and with the original Gospel. We have already 
indicated the vast differences in social environment, in ways 
of thinking, and even in beliefs about the unseen world and 
the future of humanity between the Jews at the time of the 
Christian era and the Europeans of to-day, differences which 
Harnack certainly underestimated. He is hardly less in 
error when he assumes the identity of the religion of the 
Reformers with that of the typical modern man. Early Pr. 
testantism, as Troeltsch says, has to be conceived as a strictly 
ecclesiastical supernaturalistic religion resting on an imme. 
diate authority with a strictly defined sphere, distinct from 
the world and its interests. It was in fact in some ways 
reactionary as against the Renaissance, and even as against 
the Latin Church as influenced by the Renaissance. It put 
the Bible in the place of the Church, and trusted to the civil 
power to compel obedience. Early Protestantism was sharply 
opposed to certain movements which were proceeding parallel 
to it, movements which modern Protestantism is now taking 
up into itself or accepting as its allies, but which the Re. 
formers assailed with unqualified hostility. I mean such 
movements as the humanism of the Renaissance, scholarship 
and philosophy brought to bear on theology, Anabaptism 
with its radical social programme and its claim for a separa- 
tion between Church and State, and individualistic mysticism. 
The Reformers objected especially to the formation of small 
pietistic circles, and to the principle of toleration. In these 
and other ways they were nearer to Rome than to the Pro- 
testantism of our day. What is most significant in modem 
Protestantism is the frank abandonment of the idea of 4 
Church-directed civilisation, an idea common to Rome and 
to the Reformers, and the acceptance of the idea of Churches 
formed by voluntary association, and of the idea of revela- 
tion by personal conviction and illumination. We remember 
how even in the eighteenth century ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’ was de- 
nounced ; now it is praised. But all this is nothing less than 
the conversion of Protestantism to the “ sect-type ” which 
the Reformers persecuted. In the Protestant countries reli- 
gion is holding out a hand to science and humanism, and is 80 
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attempting to take its part frankly as an element in modern 
civilisation. Although the Quakers are a very small body, it 
is perhaps in them that we may see best what modern Pro- 
testantism is coming to. In the place of asceticism it puts 
social service ; it has definite aims for the improvement of 
society. It is independent, unecclesiastical, and relies mainly 
on the inner light as the source of faith. It is however much 
more ready than the Quakers to admit art, poetry, and ritual 
as aids to stimulate the religious imagination. 

With what right, it may be asked, do we call this new type 
of Christianity Protestant at all? We remember how the 
Reformed Churches persecuted Anabaptists and Quakers 
alike, and how ill modern Liberal Churchmen would have 
fared at the hands of Luther and Calvin. Can it be said that 
the Protestantism which Harnack favours rests on the theory 
of Biblical inspiration which is central in Protestantism pro- 
perly so called ? What have we in common with a view of 
the world which finds room for witchcraft and approves of 
the persecution of witches, as Luther and even John Wesley 
did ? 

The answer to this question amounts to a partial vindica- 
tion of Harnack’s position, in spite of the qualifications upon 
which we have been obliged to insist. Harnack’s Wesen 
of Christianity is an intuitive abstraction, a religious and 
ethical criticism, an idea of development and an ideal for the 
future. It is the consummation and at the same time the 
transcending of historical theology, since it combines the 
historical elements in the Gospel with the normative, and 
finds the spirit of Christ’s religion in the records of the 
Founder interpreted by the living Christian conscience. This 
has always been the heart of Protestantism. All the rest— 
Bibliolatry and the like—was forced upon the Reformers 
while they were fighting for their existence, or was merely the 
residuum of the system from which they were endeavouring 
tofree themselves. The absolute value of the individual soul, 
the freedom of the Christian man, the privilege of immediate 
access to the throne of grace, the religious and ethical worth- 
lessness of traditions of the elders and ceremonial rules, the 
supremacy of conscience, the universality of true religion—all 
these things are the foundation of modern Protestantism, and 
they are all to be found in the original Gospel. In spite of 
the important differences which we have had to emphasise 
between the first century and the sixteenth, and between the 
sixteenth century and the twentieth, the Christianity of the 
Reformed Churches is in the direct line of development from 
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the original Gospel, in a sense which could not be affirmed of 
the unreformed. The continuity of the latter is external an 
political, like the continuity of Diocletian’s Empire with the 
Senate who fought with Hannibal. The continuity of the 
former is one of principle. It is the acceptance of a type of 
religion which has more often led its adherents to the stake 
and the scaffold than to such power and splendour as has 
surrounded the Roman pontiffs. Harnack’s message js, 
“* Keep Christianity true to its original type, and look for its 
original type in the Gospels.” The formula, as we have seen, 
is too simple. Some of the later accretions, drawn from non- 
Palestinian sources, have enriched and not corrupted the 
Gospel. Our attitude towards civilisation must be radically 
different, now that we look forward to an almost unlimited 
vista of time in which to bring the Kingdom of God nearer, 
Above all, we believe that the Spirit of Christ is still, actually 
and literally, with us and among us. But in his attempt to 
disengage the essential features of the Galilean Gospel in 
their permanent significance, I think that Harnack has 
rendered a very important service. 

W. R. INGE.. 
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INDUSTRIAL ETHICS. 
Proressor W. R. SORLEY. 


Ir was a remark of Seeley’s that the British Empire was 
meated in a fit of absence of mind. Much the same might 
be said of its industrial system. Not that in either case 
there was any lack of presence of mind on the part of the 
adventurers more immediately concerned. Had there been, 
nothing permanent would have been produced, far less an 
empire. But they were not thinking of the ultimate result— 
of an imperial destiny or of the reorganisation of industry. 
They pursued their own plans for their own purposes ; and 
the community at large—vitally affected, as it turned out, 
by the results of their enterprise—paid little attention to it 
and seldom interfered in the way of either restraint or guid- 
ance. The doctrine of the “ natural liberty ” of each man 
to pursue his own interests in his own way was being preached 
just when the technical inventions were beginning whose 
development has fashioned modern industry ; the Govern- 
ment was being urged to cease to meddle with matters of 
trade, and it was gradually induced to give up its old methods 
of interference and leave things and men very much to 
themselves. At the same time it was being suggested to the 
leaders of industry that they would do well to concentrate 
their attention on business profits and leave the ultimate 
results to the “invisible hand” that guides all human 
affairs, ‘‘I have never known much good,” said Adam 
Smith, ‘‘ done by those who affected to trade for the public 
good’; and he added with a touch of cynicism, “It is 
an affectation, indeed, not very common among merchants, 
fn very few words need be employed in dissuading them 
m it,” 
The attitude of the State has changed during the last 
century, and so to a great extent has that of the employer 
of labour. But the development of the new industrial 
647 
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system has gone on, and the great industry has supplant 
the small. Economic motives were the stimulus, technic,| 
invention supplied new instruments, and the result Was 
immense increase in production. There were also cong. 
quences of another kind: the specialisation of each map) 
work bred expertness; but the “ division of labour” had 
further far-reaching effects of a social and moral nature, anj 
the workman himself became a machine-minder. The djs. 
contents with the present situation are largely economic, 
but they also go deeper. It is impossible to enumerate gl| 
the grounds for this discontent, but the chief of them may 
be mentioned. In the first place, it is said that a man’s 
interest in his work is deadened by its monotony ; his part 
is reduced to the repetition of a restricted series of operations, 
he may never see the finished article, the joy of making 
something is no longer possible for him ; nor is the monoton 

relieved by any knowledge of what is to happen to the things 
he helps to make, he knows nothing of the market and js 
without any influence upon the management of the business; 
in the second place, the employé feels that his position is 
insecure, dependent on variations in demand and on the 
efficiency of a management over which he is without control, 
and the present system is now envisaged as one in which 
unemployment, with all its personal and social evils, has 
become a normal part of the working of the industrial 
machine ; and in the third place, the distinction between 
employer and employed has been accentuated : not only is 
it less easy to pass from one class to another, but the classes 
themselves are separated more widely in their relative 
shares of the earnings of industry and in the nature of their 
employment ; the ideal of human equality has receded into 
the background. 

It is dangerous for anyone who is not an expert economist 
to meddle with these matters ; but there is also a danger in 
leaving them to the expert alone, for he may magnify the 
merely economic side of them to the exclusion of the moral 
and social. Economic values themselves may be tested by 
their contribution to those other values which are ranked 
as higher by the moral consciousness. They form the sub- 
stratum ; a certain measure of economic goods is necessary 
for living, and therefore for the good life, but the methods 
of producing them, the proportions in which they are 
distributed, and even their amount have personal and social 
consequences which have to be estimated by other than 
merely economic standards. In applying such standards 
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one or other of two methods may be followed. One way is to 
construct in imagination the picture of an economic state in 
hich wealth would always be subservient to welfare and 
the highest ideals of men would have scope for realisation. 
But the Utopia of the poet or philosopher pictures a far-off 
ideal, which postulates so great a change in man, and 

thaps also in nature, that it loses touch with actual life, 
owever fair it may be as a pattern laid up in the heavens. 
The other way is less impressive, but more practical. It 
starts from the present situation, but looks at the economic 
system from the ethical point of view; it is critical, but 
criticism does not exhaust its significance, for the system 
itself is not stationary, but alive, and the thoughts of men 
are among the forces which direct its growth. Man’s 
method of creation does not imitate the divine by making 
something new “ out of nothing.” It operates only upon a 
given material and re-creates it for human ends ; and some 
kinds of material are less pervious than others to the influence 
of the spirit of man. It is impossible to change the laws of 
nature or control its greater forces; nor can we merely by 
taking thought produce a new social order or create a new 
heart in man. Yet the control of nature goes on apace, 
while social and human affairs show no similar progress, in 
spite of changes both spasmodic and gradual. The reason 
is that, in the former, the lesson has long ago been learned 
that control depends upon understanding and upon obedience 
to the laws by which nature works. On the other hand, 
society is more complex, delicate, and unstable ; it is, besides, 
so much a part of man that he is inclined to look upon it as 
something that can be controlled at will and to disregard the 
laws of its working and the human forces which are not 
radically changed even by the dramatic procedure of a 
revolution, though they may be modified in the slow process 
of time. Recent experience has shown that men’s motives 
and methods may remain much the same after the destruc- 
tion of the traditional industrial system, while the new 
system, brought from heaven (or hell), fails to work. These 
points must be borne in mind when we apply ethical ideas 
to the economic structure. 

In the first place, some obvious things have to be said. 
Work is a social necessity, for it is the only means by which 
man can induce nature to supply his wants. It has, besides, 
@ human value—a value for every man, whether the social 
system requires it from him or not. Labour is not a curse, 
though it may be hard and at times irksome; and society 
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should see to it that it is not made into a curse. And the 
work which is worth doing should be done well. Mo 
at least, quality is more important than quantity, though th 
conditions of mass production make it more difficult to 
attain. It would indeed be a great day for the industry 
life of this and other countries if we could realise Dr Jacky 
dream of “the transformation of the Labour Party (in al 
countries) into the Party of Good Workmen actuated by the 
spirit of good workmanship.” 1 The fulfilment of the dream 
is difficult, as he allows. There are many reasons for the 
difficulty, and one of them is that the representatives of 
Labour (in the narrower sense) have been so much occupied 
in improving its conditions as to leave little time for thinki 
about its quality. But it remains true that there is somethi 
lacking in any industry where the workman has not interest 
and pride in his work. On the mere level of contract both 
maxims hold true that good work deserves a good wage 
and that a good wage deserves good work. 

Quality, it has been said, is to be rated higher than 
quantity ; and that is true when we consider the things b 
themselves. An article well and artistically made is wo 
more to the maker and perhaps to the community than two 
articles of the kind made clumsily. But circumstances may 
arise which make it necessary to prefer quantity, and such 
circumstances are frequent in the present situation. It is 
more important, for instance, to provide decent house-room 
for two families than a better-built and more convenient 
house which will lodge one family only. The social need 
justifies a course of action which, apart from that need, 
would not be the best. The interest of the workman, if we 
can suppose it directed to the production of first-rate work, 
has to yield to a more pressing social demand. The result 
has occasioned a certain chastened regret, but it has been 
accepted as inevitable. 

There are other cases, however, which do provoke 
protest, though they also are cases of a conflict of interests 
between the workman and social order as a whole. The 
workman is interested not only in producing first-rate work: 
he also desires a full life, adequate leisure, an interesting 
job; usually he desires also to take a leading or prominent 
part in any collective work. These are not only natural 
desires: they are also worthy aims in any man’s life; but 
they cannot always be gratified. The wants of the com- 
munity—especially of a large industrialised community such 
1 Constructive Citizenship, p. 180. 
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gs ours—can only be supplied on certain conditions, partly 
natural, partly economic. To support a great population, 
human enterprise has to wage constant warfare against the 
“law of diminishing returns ” from natural resources, and 
that it may fight successfully it has to marshal its battalions. 
Aman is given the job he is fit for, not the job he likes; to 
increase efficiency his work may be reduced to a mechanical 
routine below the level of interest, while the rarer gifts of 
technical skill, of ability to manage men and organise their 
work, and of business foresight are diligently sought for, 
and those who possess them can command their price. 
These results are not due to the devices of wicked capitalists. 
Under any system of ownership, private or socialist or syndi- 
elist, the wants of the community would compel the 
adoption of similar measures. And thus it comes about 
that the organisation of modern industry, like that of an 
army, involves loss of liberty and increase of inequality. 
Among the three causes of discontent enumerated above, 
inequality is a name for the last, and much that is essential 
in the other two can be referred to lack of liberty. And a 
system that does little to promote those two ideals of liberty 
and equality may seem self-condemned. There is some 
justice in the criticism, I think, and yet it is not entirely 
just. Liberty and equality do describe qualities of high 
value for human life, and they are venerable names; but 
they have been accepted in too absolute a sense, and they 
have degenerated into catchwords. Understood in the 
usual sense of the terms, the two are incompatible, though 
ithas taken men more than a century’s experience to arrive 
at the conviction that unrestricted liberty increases human 
inequality, and that each step in the approach to equality 
is taken by setting new limits to the liberty of individuals. 
The whole trend of industrial legislation during many years 
has been in the direction of regulating, and thus of restricting, 
activities that were previously left free. Lip-service may 
be paid to liberty, but the genuine worship is at another 
shrine—perhaps that of equality. Organised labour, in 
particular, has closed its ranks in the conflict with “‘ capital,” 
and makes no pretence of allowing its individual members 
freedom as to when or how or how much to work. 
_ Now, from an ethical point of view, the characteristic of 
liberty is that it increases any other value which is attained 
by its means—raises it, so to speak, to a higher power. 
There is always more value in doing a thing oneself than in 
having it done for one, more value in the wisdom or temper- 
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ance or benevolence which results from a man’s free choi, 
than in the knowledge communicated to him, the abstineng, 
forced upon him, or his payment of taxes. Similarly, in th. 
case of law observance, it is clear that the man who freely 
obeys the laws because his own will is set towards justice 
has reached a much higher value than the man who needs 
the threat of a penalty to keep up his character as a lay. 
abiding citizen. 


‘* Nought nobler is than to be free. 
The stars of heaven are free because, 
In plenitude of liberty, 
Their joy is to obey the laws.” 


Indeed, it may be questioned whether, apart from the 
end, mere liberty is a value at all. That it has been freely 
chosen does not make any evil less of an evil, though it 
raises the degree of any good. At the same time the mere 
fact that some line of action is required of a man may be 
felt by him as an evil, although it may be necessary for 
society. He may resent his subordinate position or the kind 
of work which falls to his lot; he feels them as restrictions 
of his freedom. But if he comes to recognise the importance 
of industrial organisation, the rules under which he has to 
serve may be approved and adopted by his own will, so that he 
will carry out orders freely and no longer under compulsion. 
In any particular industrial system there may be cases of 
stupidity and of unfairness; but if it be fairly and wisely 
administered, and understood by men of goodwill, the system 
is not in principle inconsistent with freedom. 

Looking still from the ethical point of view, a somewhat 
different line has to be taken with the idea of equality. 
This simple arithmetical conception cannot be applied with 
any exactitude to men or human affairs ; and, when attempts 
are made to apply it, it is limited in scope, as, for example, 
to equality in rights—without any agreement being reached 
as to what “ rights ” are; or else it is altered into some kind 
of proportion—and here views diverge fundamentally as to 
whether the proportion should be according to desert or 
according to want. It is needless to follow out these diverse 
renderings of the conception. Men are not equal, and if we 
say that they ought to be equal, we should be able to give 
some reason for the assertion. The idea of a community 
in which every member is equal to every other member is 
not capable of realisation, and, were it realised, it would be 
of little value. The idea is dominated by the analogy of a 
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machine—a machine too of very low grade. If we interpret 

society, in a way which is more prevalent, by a biological 
aalogy, we see at once that an organism implies diversity 
of function, that this entails difference in structure, and that 
in the parts there are degrees of importance. Further, the 
life of the parts is completely subordinated to the life of the 
whole; and, were we to interpret society strictly by this 
analogy, we should be led to a view in which equality is 
forgotten and, as in State-socialism, the man is sacrificed 
to the community. This would be to follow too slavishly 
the biological analogy, for the analogy breaks down at a 
significant point. The individual cells of an animal body 
are subordinated to the organism to an extent to which 
individual men are not subordinated to the so-called social 
organism. It is true that even the individual cell has its 
own life, though the conscious organism does not trouble 
itself much about that life until some subordinate group of 
cells becomes too independent in its activities, and then the 
condition is called pathological. But the individual man 
has a different sort of claim, if not to independence, yet to a 
full life for himself. He, and not the community, is a centre 
of consciousness. It is only in and through the community 
that he can realise his purposes or attain any high degree of 
value; but the purposes and the value belong to his con- 
sciousness, whereas the purposes and value of the community 
can only be interpreted by reference to the consciousness of 
individual men. There is nothing analogous to this in the 
relation of a man’s body to its constituent cells. The man’s 
purposes and value are not relative to, or interpretable by, 
the cell-life. In this respect therefore the relation of whole 
to parts in the so-called social organism is the opposite of 
that which holds of the animal organism. 

The conclusion to which these considerations point is 
twofold. In the first place, equality is not and cannot be a 
characteristic of the social order in general or of the industrial 
system in particular. There are diversities of gifts, of 
activities, of attainments, and of situation; and the variety 
gives value as well as colour to life. A world of men all 
equal to one another in every respect would be a monstrosity. 
In the second place, however, and on the other hand, all the 
value of the world has its home in individual minds, and the 
value is greater according as each has the means of realising 
his capabilities and leading a worthy life. The claim to 
equality cannot be vindicated, but there should be a reason 
for every inequality. 
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Both liberty and equality, therefore, are factorg jy 
value; but the common acceptation of the terms is a mis. 
leading guide to that value. The ethical value of lj 
consists not in arbitrariness or in licence, but in a will that 
freely follows the most excelent way; and equality as ap 
ethical ideal would be realised not by identity of work or of 
wage, but by equal endeavour to promote the commo 
welfare. These are genuine ethical ideals, and a society 
which realises them is not only perfectly conceivable, but 
is a worthy end for the striving of all men of goodwill, 
But social theory has been confused by interpreting liberty 
and equality in a literal and abstract way, and making them 
the test of excellence in a social order, or even regarding 
them as long-lost rights which belong to man by his very 
nature, but of which he has been deprived by the encroach- 
ments of government. This way of looking at things isa 
survival of an a priori philosophy which no longer deceives 
any competent thinker, though its effects persist in party 
controversy, and the terms have become catchwords which 
are still able to excite passionate activity. 

If the industrial system is to be judged by its tendency 
to promote liberty and equality, then liberty and equality 
should be understood in the broader and more concrete 
meaning which has been indicated. Does it, we may ask, 
give opportunities for a full human life, and are these 
opportunities open to all engaged in it? Or if the ques 
tion, put in this abrupt form, must be answered in the 
negative, is it capable of such modifications as to approxi- 
mate to the ideal? The question is important, because, if 
the system is not thought capable of improvement, it may 
be destroyed and replaced by another, which may prove 
even less satisfactory. We may therefore again refer to 
the objections to the present situation and see whether they 
can be removed. The first was the monotony of the work 
in modern industry and its inability to call forth the interest 
of the workman. The monotony is a result of large scale 
production and the division of labour which it requires. It 
cannot be avoided in any system whose productivity would 
be adequate to the wants of the modern community. But 
the lack of interest to which it leads may be relieved by an 
understanding on the workman’s part of the relation which 
his part of the work bears to the finished product, and by the 
stimulus which would be given to his interest if he knew that 
his skill and energy would be reflected in his earnings ; he 
cannot have the artistic satisfaction of making something 
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altby himself, but he may have a worthy substitute in the 
feeling of team work, in which many men co-operate for a 
common end, and his share in which has been well done: 
and this also will be greater if success has its reward. 

The second grievance mentioned was the insecurity of 
employment and the continuance of unemployment in the 
country. This is the greatest blot on our industrial system, 
and I cannot pretend that what I have said throws any light 
upon it. It is due, among other causes, to the international 
competition for markets combined, probably, with the 

dual exhaustion of those natural resources which at one 
time made this country industrially supreme; and these 
causes are outside the kind of considerations with which I 
have been occupied. The result has been on such a scale 
as to make unemployment a national question, and the 
Government has very properly taken the matter in hand and 
offered not, indeed, a solution, but a palliative. Whether 
the Government’s way of dealing with it is the best is another 
question. To the onlooker it may well appear the simplest, 
most expensive, and most demoralising way open. A 
voluntary organisation—the Salvation Army—took a better 
way in dealing with a similar problem ; but, of course, their 
problem was not of the same magnitude. 

The last ground of complaint is concerned with the 
inequalities in position, and more particularly in earnings, 
as between employers and workmen. It is the cause of most 
industrial disputes ; these disputes and the threat of them 
have in many cases raised wages and the standard of living 
of manual workers; they may have been the only way of 
attaining their object; but they are a costly way and in 
themselves tend to make trade uncertain and consequently 
employment insecure. Whether such questions can be 
settled without recourse to the weapon of the strike depends 
on the strength of the will to peace on both sides and on the 
willingness of each to understand the other’s case. It is 
impossible to discuss here so large a question, even in its 
ethical aspect ; but it is well to point out that in many cases, 
with goodwill on both sides, it has been settled by allowing 
the workmen, in addition to the standard wage, a share in 
the business profits. With a share in the profits a man is 
induced to take an interest in the business itself—not 
merely in its earnings. And in a number of businesses it has 
been found possible to consolidate this interest by en- 
couraging the workmen to become shareholders or by 
allowing them to elect a representative to the board of 
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directors, or by both methods combined. Profit-sharing 
leads naturally to co-partnership. 

It is easy to see why the system of co-partnership cam, 
late upon the industrial scene and has made only modeg 
progress. The history of industrial relations has hee 
determined by their origin. The “ higgling of the market” 
was transferred to the relations of masters and men, and the 
long struggle arose for better conditions of labour and higher 
wages. There were many individual instances where better 
relations prevailed, but on the whole the conflict of interests 
came to be regarded as the dominant feature of the system, 
It was assumed that what one side gained the other must 
lose; they were ranged in hostile camps, and powerful 
organisations were formed to negotiate terms or to conduct 
a fight. Anything that lessens the cleavage between the 
two parties is liable to be regarded with suspicion by these 
organisations ; and co-partnership, which is an attempt to 
reconcile their differences, cannot be expected to make its 
way rapidly. But it may be hoped that its progress will not 
be too slow. I at least have for many years been convinced 
that it offers the most hopeful solution of the industrial 
problem, and its solution is hopeful largely because it recog- 
nises that the problem is at bottom an ethical problem. 


W. R. SORLEY. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRY. 
G. A. JOHNSTON, M.A., D.Putt. 


InpustRY has not generally been regarded as a promising 
field for philosophy. True, the managing director of a 
well-known English manufacturing business recently stated 
that he reorganised his firm on the basis of certain principles 
contained in Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. But such cases 
are exceptional. In recent months, however, keen interest 
has been taken by industrial leaders in England in the 
“rationalisation of industry.” And the rationalisation of 
industry is nothing but the application of a few philosophical 
principles to industrial organisation. This new philosophy 
of industry has had its source in America and Germany, and 
is now rapidly developing internationally. 

At the World Economic Conference in Geneva 
“rationalisation” became almost a by-word. A _ long 
resolution on the question was adopted, and in the minds of 
some of the delegates it seemed to be regarded as a magic 
panacea for the economic ills of the world. Special attention 
was also devoted to the question of “ rationalisation ”’ at 
the 1927 Congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
— at Stockholm, where Sir Arthur Balfour spoke on the 
subject. 

What, then, does the “rationalisation” of industry 
mean? ‘ Rationalisation,” in its broadest sense, simply 
means the application of every means furnished by technical 
knowledge and organisation to increase output. It denotes 
something more, however, than the organisation of a single 
industrial enterprise on the lines of maximum efficiency, 
whether from the point of view of equipment and lay-out 
or from the point of view of the fullest possible utilisation 
of its human and business resources. ‘* Rationalisation,” in 
the sense in which it is most frequently used, covers the 
organisation of a given industry as a whole. Its primary 
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purpose is the elimination of. waste and the reduction of 
costs of production to the absolute minimum. Its motive 
is the desire to minimise the casualties of the intensified 
warfare between rival industries in different countries which 
has resulted from the economic upheaval of the war and 
post-war period. Its form is that of the trust, combine or 
cartel. Its activity may take the form of price-fixing 
control of supplies of raw material, regulation of output, 
marketing arrangements, or merely the obviating of inter. 
mediate profit-making in the stages between the getting of 
the raw material and the selling of the finished product, by 
the organisation of a principal industry and all its ancillary 
industries “‘ from top to bottom.” 

It thus involves the examination of the organisation of 
industries as a whole in all their aspects. But no advantage 
would result from an attempt to rationalise economic 
methods from above without applying proved principles of 
scientific management patiently and humbly in the work- 
shop. And it is one of the merits of the “ rationalisation” 
movement that while it attempts to take wide and synthetic 
views of industrial development as a whole, it fully realises 
the tremendous importance of detail in the actual running 
of the individual factory. 

Where did “ rationalisation ” start ? Without doubt in 
the United States. Even before the war efforts in the direc- 
tion of “rationalisation”? had been made in two widely 
differing domains. In the first place, the great trust move- 
ment aimed at “rationalising” industry by centralising 
production and eliminating the competition of small estab- 
lishments. In the second place, the Scientific Management 
movement, originated and fathered by Taylor and Gilbreth, 
aimed at securing from the human element in industry the 
greatest possible output with the least possible effort. It 
was not, however, until after the war that the great campaign 
for “ rationalisation”? started in America. The campaign 
is closely associated with the name of Mr Hoover, for its 
principal impetus came from his “‘ anti-waste ”’ policy, which 
had as its scientific basis the results of the inquiry of the 
Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. Mr Hoover, in 
his foreword to this report, published in New York in 1921, 
refers to some of the aspects of this waste : 


“The waste from unemployment during depressions}; 
from speculation and over-production in booms; from 
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labor turnover ; from labor conflicts ; from intermittent 
failure of transportation of supplies of fuel and power ; 
from excessive seasonal operation; from lack of stan- 
dardisation ; from loss in our processes and materials— 
all combine to represent a huge deduction from the 
oods and services that we might all enjoy if we could 
do a better job of it.” 


Waste in industry, in the view of those who made this 
inquiry, is due to four main causes. These four causes are: 

(1) Low production caused by faulty management of 
materials, plant, equipment and men. 

(2) Interrupted production caused by idle men, idle 
materials, idle plant, idle equipment. 

(3) Restricted production intentionally caused by owners, 
management, or labour. 

(4) Lost production caused by ill-health, physical defects 
and industrial accidents. 

The amount of waste found to exist in industrial produc- 
tion was enormous. In the men’s clothing manufacturing 
industry, for example, a total of 63-78 per cent. of all possible 
waste was found to exist, as an average, over all the plants 
studied. The importance of such figures is increased when 
it is remembered that “in the Committee’s investigations 
industrial waste has been thought of as that part of the 
material, time and human effort expended in production 
represented by the difference between the average attain- 
ments on the one hand and performance actually attained 
on the other.’’ In other words, ‘‘ waste” was not conceived 
with reference to a theoretical standard of industrial waste- 
lessness. The standard employed was the standard of 
production actually attained by existing establishments. 

Mr Hoover has himself indicated the relation of the 
anti-waste movement to the development of scientific 
management. In an article in the first number of the 
Bulletin of the International Scientific Management Com- 
mittee he writes : 


*« | . . The pre-war scientific management devoted 
itself chiefly to the minutiz of shop and office routine, 
rather than to broad questions of policy-making. Post- 
war developments have led to more scientific business 
administration, thus expanding, supplementing and 
guiding the development of the earlier types of scientific 
management. ‘The development of more science in 
business rests fundamentally on the encouragement of 
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industrial research. To carry over promptly the results 
of scientific determinations into the field of administra. 
tive and managerial practice is the best possible evidence 
of sound industrial progress. This progress shows itself 
in improved processes and methods, in elimination of 
waste, in greater security of employment, in higher 
wages and in higher living standards.” 


The industrial results of the application of this policy 
in the United States are too well known to need emphasising, 
It may be of use, however, to quote a recent commen 
of the Economist on the report of the British Government 
Delegation of Enquiry to America : 


“The main outlines of the picture are perfectly 
clear. They are rising prosperity, both for the em- 
ployer and the employed (including reduced hours of 
labour), based upon two main pillars of industrial 
policy—technical efficiency in production on a large 
scale, simplification of processes, the standardisation 
of products, cheap power, etc., on the one hand, and 
organised efforts for industrial peace and for securing 
the welfare and efficiency of the worker on the other.” — 


Little wonder that the amazing progress in the prosperity 
of the United States has attracted the attention of European 
countries, particularly those which have passed through 
peculiarly trying economic experiences since the war, to the 
possibility of applying in their own industrial systems the 
principles to which such sovereign results are attributed on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

In this European movement for “ rationalisation ” in 
industry the leading place is taken by Germany. The 
“* Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit,” an office largely 
subsidised by the Government, but entirely independent in 
its work, centralises and directs the activities of a number 
of institutions for scientific organisation, the research labora- 
tories attached to the technical and commercial colleges and 
the universities, occupational organisations, and associations 
of consulting engineers and technicians. Through the 
medium of research committees it also studies independently 
all questions relating to scientific organisation. By means of 
intensive propaganda, lectures, special courses, pamphlets, 
and the daily Press, public opinion is familiarised with the 
new spirit, methods and practical measures, and there are 
very few large undertakings which do not take them into 
account. Very few politicians, whatever their party, have 
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not included the rationalisation of production in their 
Listra- programme. 
dence In France also the greatest interest is being taken in 
itself # methods of ‘“‘ rationalisation,” and the practical applications 
on of | of itin individual factories have developed even more rapidly 
igher | than research and propaganda. 

In the “‘ new countries ” of Central and Eastern Europe, 
where new industries are being developed, much study is 
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wi also being given to the practical realisation of methods of 
itary | “Tationalisation.” 

mt The “rationalisation of industry” includes four main 


conceptions : (1) the technical organisation of the individual 
factory, planning of buildings, co-ordination of processes, 
ectly routing of materials, etc.; (2) scientific management, 1.e., 
i | the organisation of the personnel of the factory ; (8) stan- 
: of F dardisation of product and mass production ; (4) the organi- 
trial | sation of the industry as a whole, through combines, pools, 
he cartels and trusts. 

pe (1) In respect of technical organisation, much use is 
and being made on the continent of Europe of methods which 
"ng | have proved their success in America. The outstanding 
: apostle of technical organisation in America is, of course, 
rity {| Henry Ford, and his philosophy of technique has already 
ean — produced a large literature of what is known in France as 
ugh | “Fordisme,’’ and in Germany as “ Fordismus.” Wide cur- 
the | rency has been given in Europe to the principles which Ford 
the § has clearly described himself. 

on Take first the actual placing of the machinery in the 
factory. Ford says : 


‘‘Our machines are placed very close together— 
ly every foot of floor space in the factory carries, of course, 
F the same overhead charge. . . . We measure on each 
job the exact amount of room that a man needs; he 
must not be cramped—that would be waste. But if 
di he and his machine occupy more space than is required, 
that also is waste. This brings our machines closer 
| together than in probably any other factory in the 
world. They are scientifically arranged, not only in the 
of sequence of operations, but to give every man and every 
machine every square inch that he requires and, if 
possible, not a spare inch, and certainly not a spare foot, 
more than he requires.” 


0 _ Or take the assembling of the Ford car. The Ford car 
is stated by Ford to contain about 5000 parts, and, as is well 
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known, the complete assembling of these parts is done ing and th 
connected series of consecutive operations in an incredi} whole. 
short space of time. Ford explains clearly the principles The 
which guide this elimination of waste. ment, 1 


’ France 
“ The first step forward in assembling came when we | Poland 


began taking the work to the men instead of the mento | gnd pr 
the work. We now have two general principles on all shown 
operations—that a man shall never have to take more all eco 
than one step, if possibly it can be avoided, and that no | jmposs 
man need ever stoop over.” depen 


The instances which Ford gives of the elimination of porte 
waste by attention to details of factory planning, arrange- whic 
ment of machinery, simplification of processes and utilisation | ‘¢ 3) 
of scrap could be paralleled from the annals of successful |. (3) 
manufacturers in all countries of the world. hon 

Many successful industrialists, after reading Ford’s books, oo 
must have wondered why they aroused so much interest, | e 
For the most part, the successful industrialist says, they are | °U” 
just plain common sense. That is true, but the remarkable a 
thing about Ford is not that he has himself applied common- ef ‘¥ 
sense principles, but that he has succeeded in getting every- tae q 
body associated with him imbued with the same principles, } 5” 

(2) About scientific management there is, of course, to se 
nothing new. But scientific management has progressed far artic! 
since the days when it was a facile gibe that it was neither oN 
management nor scientific. Scientific management is the | 2 
science which studies the relations between the different sec 
factors in production, and especially those between the | %” A 
human and mechanical factors. Its object is to obtain, by m 
the rational utilisation of these various factors, the optimum Cov 
output. By means of a fuller knowledge of the factors of ote 


production, its aim is gradually to replace industrial empiri- “ge 
cism by increasingly exact rules. The practical aim of the i 
scientific management engineer is to avoid wasting the time kin 
and energy of the worker by eliminating all unnecessary ae 
movements or by substituting easier, more systematic and et 
more rapid movements for comparatively inefficient ones. Tru 
All manual work consists of a series of movements. If the of | 
number of movements made in the performance of a given Fra 
job-unit can be reduced, without rendering the remaining the 
movements more difficult, fatiguing and time-consuming, i 
and if for inefficient movements efficient ones can be sub- to 


stituted, it would appear primd facie that the net result of 
would be to the advantage not only of the individual worker | 
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and the individual employer, but to the community as a 
whole. 

The closest study is being devoted to scientific manage- 
ment, not only in America, but also in Europe. Not only in 
France and Germany and Italy, but also in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and many other Continental countries active research 
and propaganda is being carried on. A tendency is sometimes 
shown to regard scientific management as a means of solving 
all economic problems, without distinction. This is obviously 
impossible. But it is natural, in view of the growing inter- 
dependence of the various factors in production and the 
increasing complexity of industrial problems, that a science 
which studies such problems should more and more influence 
the activities of those who aim at economic reorganisation. 

(8) Another very important implication of “ rationalisa- 
tin ” is standardisation of product and mass production. 
These two things clearly go hand in hand. Unless products — 
are standardised, mass production is not possible. Even in a 
country with a domestic market as large as the United States, 
mass production has been rendered possible and profitable 
by the standardisation of products. It has been maintained 
that in certain countries public taste will not put up with 
standardised articles, and that these countries would do well 
to concentrate on the production of highly finished specialised 
articles. There will, of course, always be a market for 
specialised articles, but these must of necessity be in the 
nature of luxury articles, and the prosperity of an industrial 
community cannot be based on luxury production. The 
study that has been made of the question of standardisation 
in America has shown the waste that results from the exist- 
ence of an excessive number of different models, and the 
Government has actively co-operated in the direction of 
encouraging standardisation. 

(4) Finally, “ rationalisation ” involves the formation of 
combines, pools, trusts, cartels and agreements of various 
kinds. This tendency, also, is by no means a new one. Prior 
to the war the public opinion of the world had been excited 
and in some cases startled by the creation of great monopoly 
Trusts in the United States. The war saw a great extension 
of the principle of working agreements of all kinds. In 
France and Germany compulsory syndication took place in 
the form of ‘* Zentralen ” and “ consortiums.” In England, 
working agreements were made and in many cases were seen 
to be of such obvious advantage that after the war formal 
combines were arranged. It is, indeed, obvious that agree- 
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ments between producers may secure very great economia 
in facilitating large-scale manufacture, in reducing the lo, 
caused by rapid changes in demand, and in the eliminatig, 
of certain wasteful forms of competition. 

It is only in recent months that this movement hy 
developed on a large scale internationally. Prior to the wa 
the various combinations of producers kept almost exclusively 
within the political frontiers of the different States. Owi 
to the difference in the industrial standards of the countries 
their economic separatism and nationalism, the spirit of 
competition and rivalry, and sometimes the size of the home 
market, agreements between producers across the frontiers 
were rare, and in most cases limited to neighbouring countries, 
The only examples of international agreements were those 
between undertakings compelled to engage in international 
competition in one and the same market. After the war 
international relations were difficult, and it is only very 
recently that the economic need for international co-opers- 
tion has been met by the conclusion of international agree- 
ments, in the form of cartels or analogous systems. The 
development of this international movement is closely con- 
nected with the tendency towards standardisation and mass 
production. Mr W. T. Layton pointed out to the Economic 
Conference at Geneva that as a result of the division of 
Central Europe into a number of small units, Europe has 
to-day 11,000 more kilometres of tariff barriers than before 
the war. This has led to the setting up of plant to supply 
separately a number of small and independent markets. 
The producers in these countries find that merely national 
agreements do not take them far enough; they must 
organise internationally if they would secure the economic 
advantages of the large-scale production of standardised 
articles. 

The movement for the “ rationalisation ’’ of industry is 
not devoid of certain dangers. Apprehension has indeed been 
widely expressed as to some of its possible consequences. 
There are, in fact, two categories of persons who may suffer 
as a result of the hyper-organisation of the production and 
distribution of goods that is “rationalisation.” These 
categories are (1) the workers employed by the under- 
takings rationalised, and (2) the consumers of the goods pro- 
duced. At the Economic Conference, fears were expressed 
on behalf of both these categories of persons, and satisfaction 
was felt at the statement of M Olivetti, the well-known 
Italian industrialist, and one of the representatives of the 
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International Chamber of Commerce, who pointed out that 
in the practice of “ rationalisation ’’ it was necessary on 
the one hand to avoid taking measures that would injure 
the workpeople and on the other to give consideration to the 
interests of the consumers. 

It is clear that those who direct the fortunes of great 
cartellised industries may be inspired by either of two very 
different ideals. On the one hand they may desire, by main- 
taining or increasing the prices of their products, to devote 
all the benefits of “‘ rationalisation ” to increasing profits. 
On the other hand they may aim, while paying a fair return 
on capital invested and giving fair wages to labour employed, 
at passing on the benefits of “ rationalisation,” in a spirit of 

ublic service, to the consumer in the form of reduced prices. 
Which of these two ideals will prevail will ultimately depend 
on public opinion. 

Has British industry anything to learn from this move- 
ment? ‘‘ Rationalisation,” we have already pointed out, 
embodies no magic formula. It is simply the application of 
common sense to the solution of certain industrial problems. 
Now British industry is not lacking in common sense, and as 
a matter of fact all the solutions involved in “ rationalisation”’ 
have already been applied in one corner or another of British 
industry. In regard to factory organisation certain British 
works stand comparison with any in the world ; in regard to 
scientific management valuable work has been done not only 
by individual factories, but also by such bodies as the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology and the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board ; in regard to standardisation and 
mass-production, certain industries have secured striking 
results ; and finally in regard to combines, British practice 
can show as remarkable examples as any in the world. Of 
every single aspect of “‘ rationalisation ” it may be said that 
samples of the highest efficiency are to be found in England. 
What is necessary is that the work that is being done in 
England should be more widely known, and that the average 
factory should more closely approximate to the level of the 
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EDUCATION FOR LIFE. 
R. M. FOX. 


THE changing conditions of industry demand new methods 
of industrial training. Old customs of apprenticeship are no 
longer satisfactory. The relation between technical and 
general education has come up for revision. New ideas of 
vocational training and vocational selection are slowly but 
surely penetrating into industry. The Balfour Commission 
on Industry and Trade is one of the attempts to find a way 
of substituting order for chaos. Dealing with apprenticeship, 
in a recent report, the Commission states :— 


“Under modern conditions . . . its relative range 
and potency have tended to diminish as compared with 
the more definite processes of school education and 
workshop training.” 


No one who is familiar with workshop life can doubt the 
truth of this. Processes which once were regarded as the 
preserve of the skilled worker are now semi-automatic, and 
can be supervised by the semi-skilled youth who, as a result, 
tends to remain semi-skilled. Those who are fitted for skilled 
work find a decreasing range of opportunities for advance- 
ment in technical training in the large-scale workshop. 

What is the remedy suggested ? The Commission dis- 
misses the idea of vocational training in elementary schools 
as “illusory.” It desires to expand the scope and increase 
the number of technical classes. A better adjustment of 
these classes to industry is called for. For this purpose it 
advocates “‘ developing the co-operation between leaders of 
industry and educational authorities.”’ 

These observations are of the greatest interest to all who 
have a practical knowledge of the difficulties of industrial 
training. Evening technical classes are by no means satis- 
factory. The elementary schoolboy is suddenly thrust into 
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industry, exposed to conditions calling for much greater 
strain, nervous and physical, and much more responsibility 
than he has yet’had to meet. He faces a much longer and 
more wearisome day than he had at school. No wonder that 
when evening classes are added to this load, it often proves, 
in spite of his willingness, the last straw. In London and, no 
doubt, in other cities, these technical classes may involve a 
tram or train journey at the end of the day’s work, and then 
another grind. So, in these conditions, the evening work 
which requires keenness, vigour and mental alertness, if 
profit is to be had from it, too often becomes flat, stale and 
unprofitable—a burden to the student and the teacher. The 
record of how many attend a whole course would be illumi- 
nating. It means a working day for the ambitious youth 
which lasts till something like 10 p.m. for three or four nights 
a week—a day with which Factory Acts do not interfere. 
Besides this, in many cases, overtime spoils the regularity of 
attendance at evening classes and destroys much of their 
utility. 

The best employers grant facilities for training and a 
minority even allow such training to be done in their time. 
But a comparative few get this favoured treatment; the 
usual attitude being that the needs of the workshop—a rush 
of work—takes precedence of or excludes the need of the 
youth for technical training. We may safely assume that 
the Commission is right about the need for adjustment 
between technical classes and industry if undue strain is to 
be avoided and the best results obtained. 

A knottier problem is the relative importance of school 
and factory as regards technical education. It is preferable 
that, whenever possible, schools should be utilised for this 
purpose. A mixed education combining technical training 
and “‘ book-learning ”’ gives the best results, because it makes 
for all-round development. It prevents “ misfits,” such as 
may be produced when a scholar with possibilities as a student 
is kept to manual work, or when a lad with a gift for using 
tools is confined to books which he detests. Given a chance 
to do either or both, the scholar would naturally concentrate 
on what he was most interested in, and would receive suffi- 
cient of the other to correct any one-sidedness which a 
purely technical or bookish education might be responsible 
for. Better equipped elementary schools where the children 
would get an opportunity to use tools as well as books, would 
give them some idea of their bent before they left, and so 
make them much more able to face the world. 
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It is the practicability of using schools for technic) 
education that we must consider first. As an example of 
what is already being done, take Middle Row elementary 
school, with 400 boys from Notting Dale, one of the poor 
districts of London. Here the education is technical as wel 
as general, and older boys spend half their time in the work. 
shops. Beginning with drawing and painting from model, 
they go on to such work as book-binding. Some of them ar 
now engaged in making their own printing press. The schoo 
is equipped with a forge, a metal room with electric power, 
and a carpenters’ shop. Ornamental trays with brass 
handles, a model electric railway, model hydraulic lifts— 
these are all made in this London elementary school. And 
such useful articles as trolleys suitable for fetching coal, 
and clothes horses for drying clothes in front of the kitchen 
fire have also been made. The school does not aim at giving 
a vocational training, but it does aim at familiarising the 
scholars with the use of tools—an inestimable boon to those 
who otherwise might only become familiarised with machine 
handles. Even if this skill were never used in their work, it 
would always give them an advantage over others in home 
and domestic life, and help them to make the best of what 
resources they had. But the difference which this training 
has made may be gauged by these figures, given by the head- 
master. Seventy out of seventy-three boys who left ten 
years ago went to casual jobs—generally of a blind-alley 
character. Of 248 who left recently, more than half are 
engineers, cabinet-makers, french polishers, and the like. 
Only three, in these days of industrial stress, have failed to 
find work. 

There are, of course, difficulties of equipment, of skilled 
direction and of correlation with the general work of the 
school. But the example I have given indicates how far 
these difficulties may be overcome. 

Turning now to the theoretical side, it is important to 
understand why, in matters of technical training, schools are 
superior to workshops. The primary reason, which should 
be obvious though unfortunately it is not, is simply that 
schools are concerned with the education and training of 
individuals while industry is quite unconcerned with the 
individual as such. Industry has to concentrate on turning 
out goods, often at the expense of individual development 
and progress. 

In these days of vocational tests it is doubly important 
that the schools should play a greater part in the equipment 
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of young people who are entering industry. Professor C. S. 
Myers, writing recently in the Nineteenth Century and After, 
emphasised the difference between vocational guidance and 
yocational selection. Guidance is the service which the 
schools can supply for the benefit of the scholar. Selection 
is the sifting process carried out in the interest of the factory, 
and this is only incidentally concerned—if at all—with the 
interest of the applicant for work. To take a concrete 
example; in an article on vocational tests in the Journal of 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology (July, 1926), 
we are told :— 


““A problem that sometimes arises is to decide if a 
capacity should be tested which is desirable for the higher 
branches of the work, although not necessary for the 
initial stages. . . . Of all the girls who enter the dress- 
making trade, for example, comparatively few ever 
become fitters and need to exercise taste. In selecting 
dressmaking learners, therefore, no tests for ssthetic 
appreciation should be given, as most of the workers will 
never require this quality.” 


The objection to this is that some of those who are drafted 
into lower branches of one occupation may be quite suitable 
for the higher branches of another. If various tests and 
varying occupations were available at school, they would 
probably discover their own aptitudes. But when tests are 
given at a factory, where the only consideration is to fill up 
the machines with efficient workers, they may be kept all 
their lives at inferior work. Probably the best way of pre- 
venting vocational misfits is to raise the school age, and to 
improve education so that the child on leaving school is in a 
better position to choose what he wants to do. Children 
should be encouraged to think about their after-school life, 
and to find out what they are good at while they are still at 
school. To want to do something is a powerful incentive 
towards becoming efficient at it. But it is hard for a child 
to know what it wants to do unless facilities are provided to 
link up school work with the tasks in the outside world. 

If tests are to be applied, they should be carried out at 
school in a way which makes it unmistakable that the tester 
is performing a social service. When these tests are adjuncts 
to the workshop, carried out for the employer, and limited to 
his interests, the mental attitude of the worker—and of the 
tester—is quite different from what it would be if they were 
part of an educational system. 
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In the journal already quoted we read :— 


“One of the examiner’s chief duties in testing ig ty 
try to overcome the natural nervousness of the cand}. 
dates, and a skilful examiner can make a test much leg 
nerve-racking than an ordinary interview. The manner 
of approach is, of course, important; encouragement 
should be given, but never criticism or blame. Some 
firms do not use the alarming expression ‘ psychological 
test,’ but substitute a more pleasant expression, such as 
‘entrance interview,’ or ‘ technical trial.’ The first test 
of any series should be sufficiently easy and interesting 
to restore self-confidence.” 


The author of this article, Miss Winifred Spielman, has 
had much practical experience of these tests, so her opinion 
is therefore more valuable. But, important as it may be, the 
label attached to a test is surely of less significance than the 
conditions—mental and material—surrounding it. To be 
applying for work is, in itself, a “‘ nervy ” proceeding. When 
much depends on it, tests of any kind appear more terrifying, 
An examination in general knowledge carried out in a dentist's 
waiting room would yield, I imagine, about the same measure 
of satisfactory results. A whole host of imponderables com- 
bine to defeat the scientific accuracy of the tests. The com- 
posure and aplomb of the worker to whom work means the 
difference between comfort and wretchedness as compared 
with those to whom it is merely pin-money or its masculine 
equivalent can hardly be gauged by a test. Nervousness 
under such conditions might easily make an intelligent worker 
appear stupid. On the other hand, if the tests are applied in 
schools, with no special anxiety attaching to the results, the 
scholars will be their normal selves. They will take these 
tests as lessons, and if they are not good at one will cheerfully 
try another. The same considerations apply to the use of 
tools in school. The scholar is not afraid to blunder. He is 
there to learn and can experiment freely. But in the work- 
shop he is often afraid to try new ways. He clings to the 
safe and familiar and derives little benefit from the use of 
tools which he cannot use freely. 

To-day, when there is so much unemployment among 
boys—and girls—of school-leaving age, it should not be 
difficult to devise educational machinery for technical train- 
ing which would help to bridge the gulf of idleness. In 1922 
“‘ unemployment centres ”’ were established under the L.C.C., 
at which instruction was given to those between sixteen and 
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eighteen. Since then disputes over control have gone on 
incessantly between the Ministry of Labour and the education 
guthorities. Yet while educationists and industrialists are 
wrangling over the bodies and minds of these young people, 
hoth are deteriorating. 

Under the Fisher Act of 1918, the intention was to con- 
tinue education till eighteen. Continuation schools were 
opened in 1921, and all those who had reached fourteen since 
October 27, were required to attend two half-days a week for 
two years. An outcry immediately arose among obscuran- 
tists masquerading as economists. The L.C.C. gave way, 
reduced the period to one year, and finally abandoned the 
experiment altogether. Those who know anything about 
the problem understand the tragedy of this step. Children 
with dawning possibilities have these wasted, blotted out. 
They are turned into clods. It would be kinder—and cheaper 
—never to educate them at all than to treat them in this 
fashion. 

These boys and girls require training facilities under the 
control of educational authorities quite apart from the 
Ministry of Labour. It is ‘‘ education centres,” not “ un- 
employment centres,” they need. Is it not harmful enough 
to stamp a large part of our adult population as “ dole- 
drawers” without also stigmatising those on the threshold 
of life? To start them out stamped as unemployed is in- 
credibly foolish, and is bound to exercise a harmful influence 
on the most intelligent and sensitive among them. It is the 
loss of self-respect which makes loafers of them in after-life. 
But officials are rarely human, and proverbially lacking in 
imagination. Their habit of ticketing and docketing man- 
kind, and believing that this miraculously solves all problems 
is almost ineradicable. 

It is necessary to combine technical with general educa- 
tion in the schools in order to correct the narrowing effect of 
purely technical instruction unrelated to any wider culture 
or knowledge. We need to protect people from what might 
be termed “ Ford disease.” Also we have to see that they 
are not thrust, as a matter of routine, into a category where 
they do not belong. 

The problem of the present and the future—the eternal 
problem—is one of adjustment between the old and the new. 
No sensible man imagines that progress ends with his life, so 
we must always be receptive to new ways of thinking and 
acting. Yet though we live in an age of technical skill and 
industrial marvels, we cannot but observe the rawness and 
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lack of beauty which too frequently accompany industrial 
advance. Care is needed when we hear people shout 
““New Lamps for Old!” to make sure that they are ng 
asking us to give up a real Aladdin’s lamp for a smoky, 
trashy, worthless object, tricked out with tinsel to catch th 
unwary. We have been told of the beauty of the New Yor 
skyscrapers seen from the shore, and how, in the evening 
myriad lights shine from the tall towers through the dusk, 
In America, as in London, it may be that on rare occasions 
utility ceases to wrestle with beauty, and then we get some. 
thing which expresses the finest qualities of each. But some 
industrial towns are hideous, blinding, rending, soul-seari 
blasphemies against beauty. We know, too, the kind of men 
that these places tend to produce. We may not blame the 
victims of ugliness. How can a skylark soar if its wings are 
clipped ? But we must concern ourselves with the present 
and the future—the kind of world we shall have to live in, 
and the sort of people that will live in it. Rawness, u- 
couthness, ugliness that spreads like a blight, are largely the 
result of lack of opportunity, of education, of general culture, 
Here we come back to the main point, the children in the 
schools. What our cities are to be, depends on the kind of 
education they receive. 
A narrow vocational instruction is far too limited. What 
is the use of a boy learning to handle tools in metal or wood- 
work if he has not a taste sufficiently cultivated to appreciate 
fine designs or splendid workmanship? He may learn how 
to make an admirable rabbit-hutch, but if later he proceeds 
to construct villas upon a similar model, he may easily become 
a public danger. It cannot be too greatly stressed that by 
raising the level of elementary education, by keeping it 
general, and by including technical instruction within its 
scope, we are raising the level of our whole social life. _ 
No one who reads such books of American social criticism 
as Main Street or Babbitt, corroborated as these are by Ameri 
can newspapers and journals, can fail to perceive the dangers 
of industrialism which combines a high standard of technical 
efficiency with a low standard of general culture. Business 
men who talk contemptuously of Dante as a ‘“‘ Wop ”’ poet, 
whose conversation consists mainly of uncouth grunts, who 
specialise in a debased language—not bad in the usual sense 
—but ugly, clipped, battered like worn-out coins, are sympto- 
matic of the modern drift. 
Civilisation rests on the schools. Shoddy schools, shoddy 
teaching mean a shoddy world. Under the direction of far- 
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ENGLISH MIND AND DOMINION MIND, 
ProFessor F. CLARKE, 





University of Capetown. 


THERE is a certain appropriateness perhaps in choosing the 
immediate vicinity of the Equator as the place where one 
may record a few impressions about England’s position 
(and mission) in the world to-day. In returning to South 
Africa a man feels that he has to turn his direction of vision 
through a full semicircle. For he leaves a land which is more 
and more disposed to look backward upon its past for a land 
whose vision is more and more concentrated upon the future. 

It is a curious and absorbing experience to feel the mental 
switch actually in process as it were, and the present paper 
is an attempt to catch the swing somewhere near its centre, 
and to sketch a few of the main lines of the landscape as it 
appears at that point. 

What impresses the born Englishman most when he 
returns to his native land after years spent in a “ new” 
country is just History. Not only does it lie yards deep in the 
very soil and call aloud from every church tower and hedge- 
row; it penetrates through and through the mind of the 
people itself. Only by a great effort of detachment can the 
Englishman even make himself conscious of the play of His- 
tory in his thinking. To emancipate himself entirely from it 
so as to think in terms of pure reason is a supreme effort of 
which but few are capable, and those who do succeed may 
only win for themselves the greater social damnation. Men 
who have reached this level of emancipation may be of 
enormous value as critics in such a community, especially if 
they understand the national mode of thought and its rela- 
tion to their own. But they pursue a dangerous calling, for 
there is a latent Burke in almost every English mind to whom 
the abstractions of pure reason are worse than futilities, 
lethal poisons rather. 
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It is no part of the purpose of this paper to trace the roots 

in social and economic and political history of these mental 
habits. That particular task has been undertaken many 
times, and sometimes quite well fulfilled. Here we are con- 
cerned to note only that the roots are ineradically deep and 
that the habits of thought which spring from them are so 
firmly established and so pervading that very few, at least of 
stay-at-home Englishmen, are at ail conscious of them. 
Were this not so more attention might have been directed to 
the highly significant fact that the intellectual leadership of 
the Labour Party seems to have passed entirely to men of 
this cast of mind. It is clear now that that Party’s intel- 
lectual weapon is to be no body of abstract doctrine like the 
Rights of Man or the stiff precepts of Marxism, but a labori- 
ous and well-documented re-interpretation of English history. 
That work—the work of re-writing English history from the 
standpoint of the common man of to-day—has been going on 
now for nearly half a century. Many others besides avowed 
Labour intellectuals have taken part in it. But its chief 
significance lies in the guarantee which it brings that those 
who are coming more and more to control the policies of 
England will be quite as historically-minded as those who 
have controlled such policies hitherto. The History will be 
somewhat differently read, that is all. 

More than a century ago there were a few Englishmen 
who turned to French rationalism for light and leading. But 
they were few, and the nation would have been against them 
even without Burke. The Reform Act of 1832 and the other 
great reforming Acts of that age were conceived in quite a 
different mind, a mind that was English and _ historical 
through and through. Similarly we have seen a disposition 
in recent years to turn to Russia for principles and patterns 
with exactly the same result. If another “ Era of 1832 ” is 
to come we can feel well assured that it will have the same 
historic and English character. Much would be gained for 
the smoothness and sincerity of English politics if this truth 
were better understood and frankly accepted. 

But there is another form, not unconnected with this, in 
which History is a conspicuous feature to the home-returning 
Englishman. Perhaps it may be a result of education, or of a 
certain mellow decadence that brings with it the feeling that 
the great days are over. Or it may be little more than a very 
natural reaction after the exhausting strain of war. What- 
ever may be the cause, is there not a tendency in the English- 
man to-day to turn about as it were and look consciously at 
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the past as a spectacle ?_ No longer does he just feel the pag 
half-consciously, all behind him and beneath him, buoy; 
him up and carrying him on. Instead he detaches himself 
from it, places himself over against it as a spectacle, and cop. 
templates it half-critically, half-sentimentally. The more he 
does so the less is it his past in the sense that it functions 
freely and fully in his own life and thought. Just as the 
moth to be properly contemplated must be placed in the 
killing-bottle and then set out symmetrically on a card, go 
the past is divested of its active life as still in the present to 
become something set out at a distance for contemplation, 
The tendency is obvious enough in the teaching of history in 
English schools to-day, especially in the elementary schools, 
It is to be traced also in an increased keenness to preserve 
ancient monuments, even when they are useless ruins, 
Cathedrals and village churches tend themselves to become 
more and more ancient monuments to be preserved, visited 
and catalogued, rather then centres of a vigorous common 
life to be actively used. The same fate seems to be overtaking 
the countryside. The country people of former days were 
both in it and of it, explicitly conscious of it, not as a show of 
Nature sights and sounds, but as the changing complex of 
forces and manifestations which determined every form of 
life and labour. Now the country is invaded by those who 
are not really of it, and they infect with their outlook even 
the ancient population. Life, instead of being spontaneously 
rural, becomes artfully rustic. At best John Bull is replaced 
by Miss Sackville West ; at worst by Bill Jones in his sharry- 
bang. For either, the country is there to be looked at rather 
than to be fully lived in; a spectacle, not a workshop; a 
repository of history and old romance, not the very stuff of 
life itself. 

The same backward-looking twist is perhaps to be 
found in more menacing form in a resigned and mellow 
pessimism which, while not actively deploring the depar- 
ture of ancient glories, is prepared to be content with an 
England which is a Great Past rather than a Splendid 
Future. The note of resignation is unmistakable, though 
more obvious to those who come from “ future ” countries 
than to the Englishman himself. The note is intensified 
where there occurs the Toryish temper, to which all change 
is decadence. 

The backward-looking tendency is, then, undoubtedly 
there. We shall inquire later how far it is justified. ‘‘ Blessed 
is the land that hath no history!” proclaims Carlyle. What, 
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then, shall we say of a land that has preserved its past (like 
iam) and turned it into “ History ” ? 

Thus far, looking northward from the equator. Let us 
tum our gaze now southward. There at the southern end of 
the Africa which takes so long to pass is Cape Town, the point 
fom which Western civilisation set out on its long task of 
subduing the southern half of a barbarous continent. Here 

ain you will find the Englishman, but somehow different. 
Especially if he is Scottish ! 

Here, and all the way to the equator, the talk is all of the 
future. Will Rhodesia enter the Union ? Will there be some 
day a great new Dominion stretching from Cape Town to 
Uganda ? What can we make of the Bantu peoples? Will 
Southern Africa ever contribute a large share of the world’s 
cotton supply ? What shall we do when the Rand mines 
peter out ? How are we to combat the formidable menace of 

r whiteism ? 

These are the questions now being asked, and here you 
have men thinking much as men in the United States thought 
and acted a century ago and were all too little understood in 
England. One cannot read Professor Morison’s brilliant 
Oaford History of the United States without being impressed 
again and again by the frequent parallels. 

So the whole cast of mind is formed, a mind impatient of 
the past and its deposits, having little time and less patience 
for contemplation, and willing to take the readiest instru- 
ment to hand for the speedy achievement of urgent practical 
ends. The Union of South Africa has had, in some ways, 
more history than is good for it. And revulsion from much 
in that history does but strengthen the urge towards the 
future. During the recent dispute over the Flag the constant 
demand from the Nationalist side was for a “‘ clean ”’ flag, one 
which bore as few as possible of the symbols of a past that 
was better forgotten, but pointed rather towards a new and 
better future. And on the day of settlement both party 
leaders emphasised this aspect of the agreement: ‘* Some 
day we all hope to have something real and achieved by all 
of us together that this flag may symbolise’; that was the 
note struck. The flag stands not for what was, hardly even 
for what is, but for what is to be. 

In such a temper and attitude there is much more than 
Afrikander cussedness. A study of the thirteen colonies at 
the time of the War of Independence will throw some light 
on its nature. A future hope to be achieved by a common 
effort with no irritating ‘‘ interferences ’’ from outside is of 
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the essence of it. There could be no greater mistake than 
suppose that this feeling is confined to one racial section 
the South African people. 

No doubt much the same temper is to be found in fyj 
strength in both Canada and Australia. But it is likely to}, 
much more marked in Africa, partly because the task of 
achievement has only just begun, partly because the unde. 
taking itself is so vast and so novel, and partly—in the Union 
at least—because it is only by an enthusiastic concentration 
of common efforts towards the common hope of the futir 
that racial antipathies and jealousies can be fully overcome 
and finally forgotten. 

Here, then, is the contrast, sharply drawn with deliberate 
intent. What is to be the part of England in a world wher 
the forward-looking vision is likely to become more and mor 
widely shared ? 

The reason for concentrating upon England is not mere 
filial feeling. For England, by virtue of her situation, is in 
touch with both types of mind. In the first place she is part 
of Europe—history-saturated Europe—and can never cease 
to be so. As such and as England—a particular country with 
a great history—she can never altogether lose the backward: 
looking vision. 

But in the second place she is also the senior partner ina 
Commonwealth of Nations spread all over the world, a Com- 
monwealth of which all the members, except herself and 
Ireland, think with the forward-looking mind. Outside both 
Europe and the Commonwealth stand the United States of 
America suspicious of Europe, openly contemptuous of much 
of the historic deposit of Europe and still a little uncertain 
about their own relations to the British Commonwealth. But 
they share with the overseas partners of that Commonwealth 
the forward-looking mind—the pioneer mind, if you like— 
and they share with them also a firm determination to take 
from Europe nothing that is not adaptable to the new life. 
Hence England must face the certainty that what we may 
call the Dominion mind will, in practice, and in spite of 
patriotic conventions, approximate more and more closely to 
that of the United States. 

Hence, as the stage is now set, we have two vitally 
important “mediations.” There is England mediating 
between Europe and the “new” world by means of the 
Commonwealth, and there is the Commonwealth mediating 
between Europe and America by means of England. It 
seems likely that in a right understanding of these relation- 
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ships we may find a clue by means of which we may be led to 
foresee the lines that the future will follow. 

The crucial factor in this complex system of forces is the 
mind of England. It is upon that that the main demand for 
adjustment of vision must come. And it is the Dominion 

rtners in the Commonwealth who must be the teachers. 

They have always understood England better than England 
has understood them. Yet they will continue to develop 
towards their own destiny, less and less deflected by any 
directly exercised influence from England. 

The danger of increasing divergence of outlook between 
them and England is no mere bogey. And the more that 
divergence is allowed to develop the more likely is a corre- 
sponding divergence between England and the United States. 
Already one hears hard-bitten veterans who fought in the 
Great War declaring, “‘ If there is another b y war, I’m 
not in it.”’ America tends to draw closer to the Dominions ; 
is, indeed, just beginning to discover them. The Dominions 
themselves, deriving new confidence and pride from the 
authoritative definition of status which the last Imperial 
Conference laid down, will press forward on their own respec- 
tive tasks with increasing concentration on their own affairs. 
And alas! the Dominion citizen visiting Britain may feel 
himself more and more a stranger in spite of all the unfeigned 
kindness with which he knows he will be received. For he 
may find himself speaking a language which his hosts are 
less and less able to understand, and, at the same time, will 
find their ways of thought and action increasingly unintelli- 
gible to him. 

Something very like the psychological situation that gave 
tise to the American War of Independence may easily arise 
before England is aware of what is happening. For the 
English people at large, even to-day, are not really very 
much interested in the Dominions and know little about 
them, a statement which will be questioned only by those 
who know less of the Dominions than they imagine to be the 
case. 

What, then, is the way out ? We suggest that it will be 
found in making the Commonwealth partnership real, 
through a real common sharing in the common task. A 
common philosophy and a common outlook have to be deve- 
loped, and though common institutions and a common 
language may do much towards that end, nothing can take 
the place of a deep sense of a common task. Nowhere is the 
common task better presented than in Africa, a continent 
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still very largely to be won for Western Civilisation. Here § man mu 
a field where both the English mind and the Dominion minj § he sort 
have work to do—the one to provide balance, breadth § will be § 
maturity and the weight that long-established codes anj § and the 
traditions can give ; the other to supply pioneering energy, In | 
faith in the future, local experience, and the flexibility of J stevens 
mind that comes with freedom from the antiquarian trammek philoso, 
of a history-ridden people. Africa, again, illustrates y of it. 
well the form that the common working philosophy will haye § {ducial 
to take. The formative influences must be very largely | and tr 
economic, at least on their working faces. For Africa is a Of 
continent with vast resources to be developed and capable of | contro! 
producing much that the economic life of the Western world } relatio! 
insistently demands. Nothing is more clear than the fact } ing bla 
that all this great work will have to be carried out under the § form t! 
white man’s guidance, except the equally obvious fact that | with t 
the black man will have to do the bulk of the labour. So § some f 
Labour occupies the centre of the picture, and if there is tobe } can he 
a common philosophy between England and white Africa as | white 
the basis of the partnership it will have to be, whatever else | demat 
it may be, a philosophy of Labour. Here the possibility of } progré 
conflict at once arises. A short time ago General Hertzog } afford 
remarked, quite rightly, that moral and ethical considerations } js tha 
had dominated too exclusively discussions of what in South } of dey 
Africa is called the Native Question. He was taken to task | the b 
by the Archbishop of Cape Town, who seems to have under- } Civili 
stood him as according a secondary place to such considera- }  insidi 
tions, an excellent example of how two people can mean | alwa’ 
much the same thing and yet come into conflict through | a sit 
travelling towards it by different routes. stam 
Exactly the same kind of conflict may occur on a large | Unic 
scale between English and Dominion opinion for an exactly ] wher 
similar reason. Discussions in England about a piece of 7 
recent legislation in Rhodesia for the supervision of pic- } Int! 
cannins sufficiently illustrate the point. whit 
The truth, common to both sides, is of course that what- | cont 
ever the ethical and social ends may be, it is by the ways of | tun 
daily work that they will be achieved. That, no doubt, is | futu 
what General Hertzog wished to convey. And it is a Philo- | ratl 
sophy of Work that is needed. For, whatever may be said in on | 
England, either the black man in Africa must work or the tw 
white man must go. Few will openly declare for the latter | 
alternative ; many recommend measures and attitudes that 
really involve it, though they do not realise the fact. Assum- 
ing, then, that the white man will stay, and that the black 
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man must work, the question then resolves itself into that of 
the sort of philosophy of work by which the whole process 


-qill be governed. It is on this ground that the English mind 


and the Dominion mind must come together. 

In his recently published Constructive Citizenship (the 
Stevenson Lectures for 1927) Dr L. P. Jacks works out a 
philosophy of citizenship with a doctrine of Work at the core 
of it. He summarises it as: ‘* Scientific organisation under 
fiduciary control, based on a suitable training in competence 
and trustworthiness.” 

Of the three elements here indicated, that of fiduciary 
control is most strongly emphasised. Applying this to the 
relation in Africa between the controlling white and the work- 
ing black, we get the familiar doctrine of Trusteeship. In that 
form the doctrine is now a little blown upon in Africa, sharing 
with the closely-allied notion of the White Man’s Burden 
some flavour of hypocrisy. Moreover, by its very nature, it 
can hardly represent permanently the relationship between 
white and black. Trusteeship, in Dr Jack’s sense, will be 
demanded more and more of the black man also as he makes 
progress in the common task. The only notion that can 
afford a permanent basis for an African philosophy of Work 
is that of Partnership. On no other foundation can the task 
of developing the great resources of Africa be undertaken if 
the black man is to become a real beneficiary of Western 
Civilisation and the white man to be preserved from the 
insidious virus of degeneracy and poor-whiteism. To be 
always primarily a trustee and only secondarily a worker is 
a situation that imposes too great a strain on the moral 
stamina and self-restraint of the average white man. The 
Union is already discovering that, and every African colony 
where white men settle will have to discover it in due course. 

The part to be played by England is now clear enough. 
In the long run it cannot be just to govern Africa. Where 
white men settle, sooner or later they will secure responsible 
control, if only for the reason that it is their lives and for- 
tunes which are at stake. The contribution of England to a 
future African citizenship of Work will have to be conveyed 
rather by influence than by direct control. That influence, 
on the moral as distinct from the economic side, must take 
two main forms :— 

(1) An exemplification of Partnership in Work developed 
first in England itself. This great undertaking is 
already well begun. 

(2) A high standard of integrity and trusteeship among 
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white men generally. Here historic England, with he 
long tradition of unselfish service for the common good, 
is peculiarly well placed for the purpose. 

From the other side the white Africans, the men of the 
Dominion mind, will contribute pioneer energy and resource; 
scientific organisation and control (sometimes by methods 
that may seem a little strange to the English mind) ; and, 
when they see their own interest clearly enough, they will 
supply also that training. in “‘ competence and trustworthi- 
ness ” which the native worker so sorely needs. 

But we must be prepared for difficulty and conflict before 
the common philosophy finally triumphs. On the one hand, 
the white man in Africa may be a little fearful of the un- 
limited training of the native, for he is apt to see in the native 
a potential competitor rather than a potential customer, and 
the doctrine of the Work Fund still holds a widespread sway. 
Moreover, the great fact of colour difference interposes in the 
road to Partnership a far more formidable obstacle than do 
class and economic distinctions in England. Nor is the 
obstacle merely colour difference. The low standard of life 
of the native makes him feared by the white worker as so 
much exploitable material ; and as for social contact, those 
who have met only educated natives in Europe know little of 
the feeling that can be generated by the living of a daily life 
in close contact with “* ye beastlie devyces of ye heathen.” 

Something, too, will have to be done both in England and 
Africa to combat the widespread belief that the payment of 
low wages gives to the country that can practice it a pro- 
ducing advantage over countries where higher wages are 
paid. The official countenance given to the doctrine by so 
authoritative a body as the International Labour Organisa- 
tion will not make the task any easier. But common ground 
between the English mind and the African Dominion mind 
will have to be found. So far as the task is one of educating 
the Dominion mind to a far-sighted sense of its own interest, 
and out of the tangle of errors that are the prolific brood of 
Fear or Greed, it can only be made the more difficult by 
moral lectures and lecturing from England. England’s in- 
fluence will have to be applied by much more subtle and less 
offensive ways than that. The Dominion mind must largely 
educate itself, and the task of those on the spot who try to 
further the process is made almost impossibly difficult by the 
feeling which pedagogic} admonitions from England may 
arouse. 

Further, it will have to be realised that the path lies 
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straight through the ways of work and economic activity and 
not over or around them. If that is what General Hertzog 
means he is entirely right. Some day, when prejudice has 
passed away and profits and wages fill less of the horizon, 
the great missionary work which has been done by the Rand 
gold mines may be better understood. It may also be hoped 
that missionaries of both kinds, religious and economic, will 
speedily realise how limited is the scope, outside of agricul- 
ture, for the development of purely native industries. It will 
be in Great Industry rather than in petty local industry that 
the great mass of African natives will ultimately find them- 
selves in the long run. The Union is proving that already, 
much to its own perplexity. 

In this article we have barely touched the fringe of a vast 
subject ; but sufficient may have been said to reveal Africa 
as the kind of field where a common philosophy of the Eng- 
lish and the Dominion mind may be worked out to the untold 
benefit of the world at large. Even on the purely material 
level the workers of England can no more be blind than the 
investors to the great possibilities which are offered in the 
raising up of new masses of good customers in as yet unde- 
veloped lands. 

Failure to achieve the common philosophy may spell 
disaster. And it must not be forgotten that the United 
States are never really out of the picture. Towards them, as 
towards the Dominions, the English mind has to learn to take 
an attitude which will require considerable detachment from 
the trammels of History and considerable self-criticism of 
the habits of thought that purely English history has induced. 
But at the same time it will have to be true to itself and 
keep open those deep channels of History down which may 
pass the traditions of service, of readiness to accept respon- 
sibility, of capacity for infinite labour, and of whole-hearted 
identification with the partnership of the common good, 
which the world never needed more than it does to-day. 


F. CLARKE. 


Near THE Equator. 












































SELF-REALISATION. 


ProFessor W. G. DE BURGH. 


I. 


THE subject of this paper is “ self-realisation,” or—more 
precisely—the claim of the self to be “the highest end.” 
This at once raises the question, what do we mean by the 
self? If its claim to be the highest end is to merit con- 
sideration, the self must be taken very differently from its 
use in ordinary speech. Primd facie, we think of the self as 
of something peculiarly our own, marking us off as distinct 
from all other individuals, each of whom likewise owns a 
private self-hood. It is obvious that self-realisation, con- 
ceived as consisting in the satisfaction of personal desires and 
interests, hardly squares with our notion of.an ideal standard. 
That such a life should constitute the good life, or even a life 
of enduring happiness, is a doctrine that would never occur 
to the plain man, sitting down “ in a cool hour ” to reflect on 
what he means by “ the highest end.” He is well aware that 
he wants, especially when young, to have a good time, and 
he may strain every nerve to get it; but he knows also that 
to get what he wants is one thing, to do what he ought to do 
another. He may go farther and agree with Butler that 
** self-love is a manifest obligation,”’ in the sense that it is his 
duty to take reasonable thought for life and health and to 
develop his powers to the utmost; but here, too, he recog- 
nises that the appeal to duty implies a standard wholly 
distinct from that of his personal advantage. The self- 
interest theory, as held in divers forms by Callicles and 
Thrasymachus in the Platonic dialogues, by Butler’s auditors 
in the Rolls Chapel, and by the early nineteenth century 
Utilitarians, was the product of a highly artificial civilisation, 
championed by men of superior intelligence who had tried 
the traditional values in the balance and found them wanting. 
684 
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Refuted once for all by Plato, it can no longer be regarded as 
alive option in moral philosophy. To the religious conscious- 
ness, on the other hand, the formula of self-realisation appears 
not merely unnatural, but self-contradictory. The sorry 
thing that is called the self is there, not to be realised for its 
own sake, but to be redeemed ; the condition of redemption, 
viz. the “ losing ”’ of the self, and its issue, viz. the “ finding ”’ 
or satisfaction, being a “losing” and a “ finding” in and 
through a principle of Goodness which infinitely transcends 
the self that is lost and found. To construe this transcendent 
Good in terms of the self that participates in it is to confound 
accident with essence, effect with cause. Now, if this be so, 
if the notion of a private good be, as Dr Moore has so clearly 
pointed out, a contradiction in terms, it follows that those 
philosophers, who, like T. H. Green, have seriously used the 
term self-realisation to express the moral ideal, must have 
meant by it something totally different from the gratification 
of the private claims of the individual. ‘“‘ Self-realisation ” 
is, in fact, susceptible of a diversity of interpretations. I 
propose to distinguish among its meanings, and to ask 
whether any of them can furnish a valid formula for the 
highest end of life. 


II. 


And, first, can the term be applied to the Supreme 
Principle of Goodness, recognised as timeless Reality by the 
highest religions and by many systems of philosophy ? Can 
God, or the Absolute conceived as conscious spirit, be 
intelligibly said to “‘ realise” His “‘ self’? ? I think not, and 
for two reasons. (1) “‘ Realisation ’”’ seems to imply a tem- 
poral process, in which capacity is developed and desire 
ripens into fulfilment, or—in the old Aristotelian language— 
potency is transmuted into act. Now in the religions and 
philosophies in question, God is conceived as a reality above 
time; and to speak of the realisation of what is timelessly 
real involves a manifest contradiction. It is true that we 
can only think of God at all if we regard Him as possessed, in 
an “eminent ” degree, of the qualities imperfectly present 
in our own highest experiences ; and that in this way we may 
be justified in ascribing to Him life, spiritual activity, love 
and will. But to apply to Him a term suggesting that what 
was once unreal becomes real is to strain the via analogica to 
breaking point. The proper phrase is “ self-fruition.”” The 
case is otherwise, if, with Christian theology, we think of Him 
as manifesting His timeless Being in a derivative world of 
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temporal reality, as immanent in a creation which, th 
it has its source in His creative activity, is, as created, othe 
than Himself. In this derivative and secondary sense, its 
legitimate to speak of Him as realising His eternal Will ing 
historical process. But it is obvious that the philosophies fy 
which God, whether he be transcendent to or immanent jn 
the Universe, is purely timeless—those, for example, of 
Aristotle or of Spinoza—give no scope for this application of 
the term ; not even Neo-Platonism, for the causal generation 
of lower grades of being and value from the One is there con- 
ceived as above and beyond time. Nor in Christianity can it 
be used to express God’s essential nature, which is wholly 
self-sufficient, impassible and eternal. 

(2) “ Self,” again, when taken substantivally and in its 
natural signification, implies limitations incompatible with 
the nature of the Perfect Being. To speak, as we have just 
been doing, of God’s “‘ self-sufficiency,” “ self-manifestation,” 
* self-fruition,” is a necessity of language, and does not 
commit us to the ascription of “‘ self-hood”” to God. “‘ Spirit” 
and “self” are not convertible terms. To be a “self” 
implies, first, to be one of a plurality of selves ; that is to say, 
it implies finitude and a social reference to other beings of a 
like nature. Selves are, in some measure, distinct one from 
another, or they are not selves at all. Further, a self isa 
unity of soul and body; we can hardly, even by analogy, 
ascribe self-hood to a disembodied spirit. The theological 
consequences of these restrictions are evident ; ‘ self-hood,” 
like realisation, can only be applied to God, in so far as Heis 
manifested in human flesh as one among a society of other 
finite persons. It is noteworthy that the concept of person- 
ality first made its appearance in theology in connection with 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, i.e., in reference to 
Christ’s assumption of a human soul and body and to His 
visible presence in the scene of temporal fact. Green’s 
language as to the divine self is, I think, open to the charge 
of ambiguity. When he speaks of God as the “ possible self,” 
he is thinking, as his biographer points out, of God as 
“ gradually attaining reality in the experience of mankind.” ! 
I do not believe that this assertion of God’s immanence was 
intended to exclude His transcendence; but it is precisely 
Green’s conception of a transcendent God as a timelessly 
actual self that seems to me to lack justification. 
We conclude, therefore, that the tetm “ self-realisation ” 


is inappropriate as a description of the eternal principle of 


1 Memoir in Works, Vol. III., page c. 
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Goodness, even though that principle be thought as Indi- 
yidual Spirit. Nor are we in better case if, adopting a view 
that is fashionable in certain philosophical quarters at the 
resent time, we discard the belief in a timeless reality and 
conceive the Good as an energising agency in the temporal 
cosmic process. Wecan now speak indeed of * realisation,” but 
with what right can the realisation be attributed to a “ self” ? 
Few of these thinkers who confine their view of reality to that 
which develops in time would dream of describing the cosmic 
dan or nisus as a “self”; even though they may be pre- 
pared, with General Smuts, to regard it as a vera causa, 
operating for the furtherance of good, or, at least, with 
Professor Alexander, as “in the line of values.” They have 
difficulties enough on their hands, e.g. to account for the 
emergence of the higher from the lower, to explain the 
apparent purposiveness of infra-human organisms, to justify 
their faith in temporal progress, and to define the subject 
that undergoes the evolutionary process, without substantiat- 
ing that subject in terms of self-hood. It has been left to the 
Italian Neo-Idealists to posit that hypostasisation, and to 
reconcile their denial of transcendence and their affirmation 
of the reality of the time-process through the doctrine of the 
Cosmic Spirit as an Io Universale. I cannot here discuss this 
hypothesis of a World-Spirit, whose rhythmic activity 
fashions and is fashioned by the course of its historical life. 
But the transference to Universal Spirit of the self-hood that 
belongs to the meagre fragment of it distinguishable as the 
Io, surely involves an unwarrantable subreption. 


III. 


I pass now to consider self-realisation in its proper field 
of application to the self of the finite human individual. I 
begin with a brief reference to the thinker, with whose name 
the doctrine is chiefly associated in this country, Thomas Hill 
Green. His theory will provide a convenient starting point 
for the general discussion of the problem. 

Green’s ethics rest on the metaphysical basis furnished by 
Kant’s doctrines of the transcendental unity of apperception 
and the noumenal self. Green desired to rid Kant’s moral 
theory of its formalism, while preserving in its integrity the 
absoluteness of moral obligation. He held that the Divine 
consciousness (which, as we have seen, he spoke of illegiti- 
mately as a “self ’’) reproduces itself in each finite human 
being in the form of a timeless self, distinguishable as reason 
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or conscience from the animal self, which comprises the mag 
of natural impulses bound up with man’s physical organisa. 
tion and environment. The moral life consists in the 
realisation of this timeless, spiritual, “true” self; and jts 
goal, the good for man, is self-perfection, an ideal in which 
the human spirit wins identity with God and is all that it is 
capable of becoming, “ an abiding satisfaction of an abiding 
self.” 

This doctrine lends itself readily to edification, and has 
given rise to more nebulous vapouring, in the pulpit and else- 
where, during the last forty years, than any other ethical 
theory of modern times. I can support this allegation from 
personal experience. Many years ago, when it was my habit 
to spend the Long Vacation in a Highland farm, I was a 
frequent attendant at the local Presbyterian church, and 
heard there, Sunday after Sunday—not from the parish 
minister, who was far too wise and experienced to indulge in 
metaphysical claptrap, but—from his youthful assistants, 
paraphrases of Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, which I sur. 
mised to be reproductions (not quite eternal) of the matter 
purveyed to them in the theological lecture-rooms of the 
Scottish Universities. I fear that Green himself cannot be 
wholly acquitted of responsibility for these results of his 
teaching. I confine myself to one of its many ambiguities, 
viz. the apparent partition of human nature into a timeless 
or rational and an animal self. If we take this dualism 
literally, the theory is open to the objection previously raised 
against the application of self-realisation to God. The time- 
less self is real already, and it is absurd to offer its realisation 
as a moral imperative. If, as Green doubtless intends, the 
command is directed to our lower nature, which is to be con- 
formed to the law of the timeless self, why should a self that 
is timelessly real thus enjoin an otiose reproduction of its 
reality ? It is obvious, and Green sees this as he goes for- 
ward, that our natural capacities furnish the materials for 
the process, that the timeless self is not a given factor in our 
personality, but an ideal goal, a “ possible self’? evoking a 
response from our animal nature, and that, consequently, 
the animal nature is no mere animality, but is informed from 
the outset of the moral life by the guiding principle of reason 
and conscience. 

The strength of this theory, when thus liberated from 
dualism, lies in the affirmation of that within man which 
points beyond time to the infinite and eternal, as the end 
wherein alone it can find rest. Our nature as intellectual and 
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moral beings, capable of conceiving perfect truth and good- 
ness, bears witness to this power of self-transcendence. The 
confusion lies in the interpretation of the end in terms of the 
glf, “The rational soul,” writes Green,’ “‘in seeking an 
ultimate Good necessarily seeks it as a state of its own being.” 
If this means merely that ultimate Good must lie within my 
capacity of attainment, and that in attaining it I find my 
satisfaction, the statement is true but unilluminating ; if it 
means that the nature of the Good that satisfies me consists 
in my satisfaction, it is palpably false. The seemingly 
edifying principle proves to be Egoism in disguise, and loses 
all claim to moral authority. ‘‘ Nothing,” said Martineau, 
“can be binding to us that is not higher than we.” ? The 
failure is evident when we ask, which among our natural 
capacities are to be realised in the moral life ?_ Every human 
act is an act of self-realisation; as Sidgwick has justly 
remarked, the desire for self-realisation, to win fulness of life, 
is a common incentive, especially in men of superior ability, 
to a course of evil conduct. It will not avail to point to the 
sovereignty of Reason in the economy of human nature or to 
broaden the scope of self-realisation to include other selves 
besides our own. These considerations, as Plato recognised 
when he developed them to such high purpose in the Republic, 
derive their value from the conception of an Absolute Good, 
transcendent of, and not merely immanent in, the self. 
Apart from this assumption, reason becomes either “ the 
slave of the passions,”’ a humble instrument for the hedonistic 
calculus, or a formal principle of coherence, impotent to 
furnish a criterion of right conduct. So also with the appeal 
to reason as the source of sociality. Green is at pains to show 
how the maxim of self-realisation, as rational, is non- 
competitive, applying to his purpose Kant’s well-known 
formula :— 


** Act so as to treat humanity, whether in your own 
person or in that of others, always as an end, never 
merely as a means.” ® 


The issue, be it observed, is not the intrinsic validity of 
the ideal of a Kingdom of ends, in which all members achieve 
complete and harmonious satisfaction, but whether the Good 
which conditions its accomplishment can be narrowed down 
to the principle of self-realisation. We are bidden to realise 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, § 870. 
2 Types of Ethical Theory, I1., 5. 
3 Prolegg., § 214. 
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our capacities under the guidance of Reason, and are assured 
that the good thus secured will be non-competitive. Is this 
so in fact ? Consider two cases of conduct which Green, jn 
common with the great majority of mankind, would up. 
hesitatingly pronounce to be morally good. (a) Suppose a 
man endowed with rich capacities for esthetic creation or for 
intellectual research, realisable only in a life of single-minded 
devotion to his vocation, to the neglect of more directly 
altruistic activities, such as the preaching of the Gospel or 
social service. Suppose him to choose this life, not from 
vulgar hedonistic motives, but at the bidding of reason and 
conscience. He would scarcely attempt to justify his choice 
on the ground of his own self-realisation. But could he 
justify it as conducive to the realisation of other selves? 
When all allowance has been made for the value of his work 
for civilisation, could he seriously maintain that it entails no 
discordance with the claims to self-development of the un- 
counted millions who minister to the opportunities requisite 
for the fulfilment of his vocation ? If, on the other hand, we 
suppose him to renounce his art or his science for the service 
of his less fortunate fellows, can his renunciation be reason- 
ably interpreted as self-realisation ? This brings us (bd) to 
our second illustration. In what sense can a man who 
sacrifices his life for another human being or for his country 
be said to realise thereby the capacities of his nature? The 
belief in personal immortality may here be ruled out as 
irrelevant, for it rarely, if ever, operates as a motive to self- 
sacrifice. Nor are such acts normally prompted by conscious 
feelings of benevolence. Is it not the plain fact that the man 
sees his duty and does it, inspired by faith in a Good that 
defies expression as the realisation of any self or selves ? And 
if this Good should prove, in the event, to carry with it the 
satisfaction of human selves (and, it may well be, not of 
selves merely, but, as St Paul affirmed, of all creation), it is 
because it is a Good infinite and eternal, and, as such, in- 
commensurable with any data of finite human experience. 
There are, moreover, analogies in human experience which 
point unmistakably to such transcendence. It is matter of 
common knowledge that self-expression is possible only by 
negating the claims of private self-hood, and by broadening 
the range of the self to include interests in the object-world 
around us. This world, of persons and things, provides the 
materials and opportunities for the fashioning of personality. 
Kant indeed maintained that it is only through consciousness 
of the world of objects that self-consciousness is possible at 
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all, This interplay of world and self is, on both sides, a 
rocess of dynamic activity. Dr Whitehead has recently 
told us, that ‘‘ the concrete fact is process,” “‘ one underlying 
activity of realisation individualising itself in an interlocked 
plurality of modes.” 1 In our richest experiences, of know- 
ledge, esthetic creation, moral endeavour, or love, indi- 
viduality is achieved in strict proportion to the degree in 
which the self finds itself in union with the selves of others. 
But the union cannot be interpreted, nor its value measured, 
in terms of the satisfaction of the individual members. It is 
explicable only by their participation in a transcendent good. 
This may be illustrated, not only in religious experience, with 
its recognition of the insufficiency of the self to overcome sin 
and of the need for divine grace, but from the more prosaic 
field of ordinary social co-operation. Suppose a committee 
of persons of average integrity and competence engaged in 
framing and carrying into execution a project, say, of civic 
improvement. The members come to the meeting bringing 
with them their personal preferences and ideas, some of 
which may be presumed to be irreconcilable with others. 
Now there are broadly two lines of procedure open to the 
committee. Their deliberations may lead to a severance into 
parties, each of which is intent on carrying its own scheme 
in opposition to the others ; and the question will be decided 
by the voting down of the minority by the majority. This 
is the way of the world and it issues, as we know to our cost, 
in disaster; it gratifies the competitive impulse, but it 
settles nothing and serves only to prove that self-government 
is a failure. The alternative method is far more difficult of 
achievement ;' for it implies self-mastery in the individual 
members. The interplay of minds in disinterested co-opera- 
tion issues in the unanimous adoption of a constructive 
measure, which is no one’s in particular, for it is the work of 
all alike, and is felt by each to be his own, not as the outcome 
of his unaided effort, but as the adequate embodiment of his 
ideal purpose. If, as is likely, it bears in its final form the 
stamp of the intelligence of certain individuals rather than 
of others, this fact provokes, not jealousy or antagonism, 
but grateful recognition, as furthering the common object of 
desire for each and all. Now the good thus desired and 
achieved far exceeds the sum of the individual contributions 
of the members. It implies in them, when thus associated, a 
capacity for self-transcendence. No one will question that 
this way of procedure is ideally desirable, or that had it been 
1 Science and the Modern World, p. 99. 
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carried more often into practice in the course of political ang 
ecclesiastical history, the world would be far nearer to the 
Kingdom of Heaven than it is. For it is the way of Chris. 
tianity, and bears out the literal truth of the Gospel saying ; 
“* where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” 


IV. 


Green defined Good as “that which satisfies some 
desire.” + This definition, though backed by high authority, 
fails as a definition; for Good is an ultimate concept and 
therefore cannot be defined, and the profferred predicate 
states a property rather than the essence of the subject. The 
judgment that Good is that which satisfies desire is in fact, 
as Dr Moore has pointed out, a synthetic, not an analytic, 
judgment. But, to identify Good with the object of desire, 
means, not merely that nothing is Good unless desired by 
somebody, but also that its Goodness solely consists in the 
gratification of desire. Moreover the issue at stake concerns 
not what we actually do desire, but what we ought to desire, 
i.e. what desires are good. It may well be true that, in 
Augustine’s words, “‘ our heart is restless till it find rest in 
Thee ” ; but the Good that brings peace to the heart of man 
is more than the goal in which all desire finds satisfaction, 
a pene more than the satisfaction of the desire of human 
selves. 

Nor will the concept of self-realisation avail to free the 
moral standard from the charge of formalism. Human per- 
fection, so far from assisting to a concrete view of the Good, 
is a very impalpable abstraction. For, as Butler wrote in 
the Introduction to the Analogy, 


““ we are not judges what may be the necessary means 
of raising and conducting one person to the highest 
perfection and happiness of his nature.” 


We may recall how Kant, arguing against Hedonism, re- 
marked on the indeterminateness of the idea of happiness, 
and inferred that, if the practical function of Reason were 
solely to calculate the means to its attainment, Nature would 
have bungled badly in endowing man with such an inefficient 
instrument. The same is true, as he observed in another 
passage, of the idea of human perfection. We know but 
obscurely wherein consists the fulfilment of our capacities ; 


1 Prolegg., § 171. 
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we can, at best, in the light of the actual situation alone open 
to our apprehension, use them as we judge right, or, if you 
will to the glory of God. So we find Green’s biographer, 
Richard Lewis Nettleship, writing in a letter to Green 


himself : 

‘“* Where I feel most in darkness is when I try to think 
of my own personality ; it is not so hard to realise the 
negative side—what I am noi—but when the question 
comes, what is that other self, in absorption in which 
what is ordinarily called ‘ oneself’ finds its truest life, 
then I get stuck.” 


And he goes on to propound what we may call the Paradox 
of self-realisation, 


“that the times when one feels that one is most truly 
oneself are just those in which the consciousness of one’s 
own individuality is most absolutely swallowed up, 
whether in sympathy with Nature, or in the bringing to 
birth of truth, or in enthusiasm for other men.” 4 


The moral life consists in the discharge of specific obligations ; 
that this makes for our perfection is matter of faith rather 
than of inference. The attempt to conceive self-realisation 
ends in empty generalities, or, what is worse, in tautology ; 
to wit, goodness lies in the attainment of perfection, per- 
fection in the attainment of the good. 

I have referred above to self-sacrifice as a factor in the 
moral life that is irreducible to terms of self-achievement. I 
have spoken also of a perfect condition, in which the claims 
of finite selves are harmonised, and the desire of all creation 
fulfilled, as implying a transcendent Good. This at least has 
emerged as a constructive asset from our criticism of the 
ethics of self-realisation. But there is a further suggestion 
that I would offer, in all timidity, as the closing thought of 
this article. Is there place, in such a perfect state, for self- 
sacrifice, in integration with entire satisfaction ? Or are the 
two ideas contradictory ? Our views on this matter seem to 
me fatally obscured by the association of joy and sacrifice 
with the antithesis of pleasure and pain. Pleasure and pain 
are terms that haunt like a nightmare almost every page of 
writing upon ethics. They are used to cover a variety of 
qualitatively different experiences ; pleasure being assigned 
as a common factor in the taste of a bonbon, the thrill of a 
dance, the enjoyment of a Rembrandt, the discovery of a 


1 Letter of July, 1874, in Philosophical Lectures and Remains, I., 52, 58. 
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mathematical formula, the triumph of martyrdom ; pain, i, 
the twinge of a toothache, disappointment at the failure of 
an investment or of a love-suit, grief at a friend’s death, » 
the agony of remorse for sin. Is it not time that these abstrag. 
tions were, I will not say banished from the philosophic 
vocabulary, but restricted to mean such states of feeling a 
are closely bound up with our consciousness of processes jn 
the physical organism ? Once rid of this ill-omened associa. 
tion, we can, I think, see in joy and sacrifice, not contraries, 
but self-consistent and complementary moments in complete 
fruition. If sacrifice and suffering heighten immeasurably 
the value of our noblest achievements in vid, why should it 
be otherwise with their consummation in patrid? The 
Suggestion carries us someway towards a solution of the 
age-long problem of Christian theology, that of the com- 
patibility of God’s impassible nature, with His experience of 
redemptive suffering in Christ. In the words of a third- 
century writer of the school of Alexandria, 


“* In God those are not to be accounted sufferings which 
of His own will were borne by Him for the common good 
of the human race, with no resistance from His most 
blessed and impassible nature. For in His suffering He 
shows His impassibility. For He who suffers suffers, 
when the violence of suffering brings pressure to bear on 
him who suffers contrary to his will. But of Him, who, 
while His nature remains impassible, is of His own will 
immersed in sufferings that He may overcome them, we 
do not say that He becomes subject to suffering, even 
though, in His own will, He has shared in sufferings. ... 
He shows His freedom from suffering in His suffering.” ! 


This suggestion carries us into a field of speculation beyond the 
proper bounds of the present argument. But it is not wholly 
urelevant. As morality carries us forward to religion, s0 
ethics, the reasoned theory of morality, carries us forward to 
theology, the reasoned theory of religion. This constitutes a 
ground alike for our recognition of transcendent Good as the 
goal of the moral life and for our refusal to interpret that 
Good in terms of self-realisation. 


W. G. pE BURGH. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


1 Perhaps Gregory Thaumaturgus. Trans. in Mozley, The Impassi- 
bility of God, pp. 66-67. 
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MARRIAGE IN CULTURAL HISTORY. 
J. D. UNWIN. 


Looxinc back along the stream of time, an observer a 
thousand years hence will remark concerning the marriage 
customs of the twentieth century that they are as he would 
have expected them to be. With previous history as his 
guide, he will see in the present state of the institution an 
exact repetition of what has always happened before. Mar- 
riage by mutual consent, or, in modern parlance, marriage 
“for love,” is the method of regulating the relations between 
the sexes which has been adopted by every society towards 
the end of its career. All civilised societies have, at some 
stage of their career, been monogamous, and, among those 
who have preserved some sort of monogamy, there is not one 
which has not in the end qualified the parental authority and 
come to allow marriage to be made and broken by mutual 
consent. 

Among the ancient Sumerians, the father had at first full 
control over his children, who married in accordance with his 
commands. The passing of time caused these customs to fall 
into desuetude, and young people commenced to marry 
partners of their own choice. The new situation had to be 
dealt with by law :— 


“* If (a man) entice away the daughter of a man, (and) 
the home transgressor had not consulted her father and 
her mother, he shall acknowledge the house violating 
price, the decision of the father and the mother; her 
father and mother in marriage shall give her to him.” ? 


The situation is that a couple have eloped in violation of 
the old custom of contract between suitor and parent. The 


1 A. T. Clay, Sumerian Prototype of the Hammurabi Code, Yale Oriental 
Series, Babylonian Texts, Vol. I., pp. 18-27. Professor Clay endorses the 
interpretation placed upon the law. 
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law asserts the parental authority, but ordains that on pay. 
ment of the price fixed the marriage is to be recognised, 
The old rule is kept in the letter. But the spirit of the ney 
regulation serves to bring marriage into the region of mutual 
consent. The actual choice is that of the contracting parties, 
and, due formalities being complied with, the parents cannot 
refuse consent. A general study of the social conditions jn 
the days of the last independent kings of Ur, Bur-Sin and 
Gimil-Sin, c. 2400-2350, shows that children had ceased to 
be rated as the property of the parents, were recognised by 
law to have a definite legal status, could institute proceedin 
if they considered themselves wronged by a father’s act, and 
married of their own volition.! 

The Amorites, who supplanted the Sumerians as the ruling 
race in Babylonia, also saw fit to modify their stern primitive 
laws. Refusal of conjugal rights on the part of the woman 
was at first punished by death. But at the end of the reign 
of Hammurabi, a woman could justify her aversion in court, 
Should her own conduct be adjudged innocent, then she was 
granted permission to leave her husband. Thus divorce for 
incompatibility became the custom at the end of the third 
millennium. The basis of the marriage contract had become 
mutual consent. After the death of Hammurabi, the 
Amorites weakened and eventually gave way to the Kassites, 

The Homeric poems, whatever their date, are accepted as 
reflected “‘ the ever moving tradition of many generations.” ? 
The Achzans seem to have become polygamous. For the 
children of concubines came to be placed upon an equality 
with the children of the legitimate wife. It was certainly so 
in the case of Menelaus. But even amongst them marriage 
“for love” struggled for recognition. The usual method of 
obtaining a wife in Homer is purchase, and even when 
prowess is preferred to price, as in the case of Bellerophon, 
the wishes of the girl are not consulted in any way. Yet we 
find the case of Nausicaa, who not only implies that Alcinous 
will have respect for her own choice, but actually says of 
Odysseus: “ He is like the gods of heaven. Would that such 
a one might be my husband.” 3 

Manus was once the foundation of Roman marriage. But 
after the introduction of the ius gentium it became a mere 
accessory, and then ceased to be endured. With the recog- 


1 F. Pelagaud, “Jurisdiction in the Days of the Kings of Ur,” 
Babyloniaca, Vol. IIl., pp. 88ff. 
® G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 189. 
® Odyssey, VI., 289 ff. 
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nition of marriage without manus as a true marriage, develop- 
ment followed its normal course, mutual consent becoming 
the sole condition of the union. This process was complete 
by the end of the Republic, and from that time onward free 
marriage definitely superseded confarreatio, cemptio and 
uss. 

We possess more details of the history of Roman social 
conditions, and another phenomenon showed itself, which 
may or may not have appeared in previous cultures. Not 
only did marriage cease to be a matter for the family, and 
come to depend entirely upon the wish of the contracting 
parties. The institution itself became unpopular. Even on 
such free and easy terms as were the custom at the end of the 
Republic, many citizens avoided the contract and preferred 
a concubine to a wife. Roman concubinage was not the act 
of taking a secondary wife. It was strictly monogamous in 
its nature, the union of one man and one woman for mutual 
companionship, the woman being usually of a lower social 
grade than the man. (In its present-day meaning, the 
English word ‘‘ mistress’ would be accurately translated 
concubina.) The practice became so common that fears were 
entertained lest marriage as an institution should disappear 
altogether. At any rate, Augustus was compelled to give 
concubinatus legal recognition, and to offer material advantage 
to those who did enter into the marriage contract. And he 
also had to turn his attention to marriages themselves, even 
though they were of such a transitory and frequent nature. 
For people chose for themselves such strange partners that a 
law was necessary to prevent senators and their children from 
marrying men and women whose tarnished reputations could 
hardly be tolerated at the fireside of leading citizens. 

The language in which we can read of the changes in the 
Athenian attitude toward marriage is closely parallel to that 
of the present age. Originally, Athenian marriage concerned 
solely the kurios or the parent. The wife was long brought 
up in the closest confinement. She had little contact with 
the outside world. It was the duty of the father and the 
husband to protect their women-folk from being con- 
taminated by the corrupt influences of general society. The 
period during which they had to suffer this humble position 
was, perhaps, unduly prolonged by the famous decree of 
451 B.c., which prevented the cultured alien women from 
becoming a legal wife. Even at the end of the fifth century, 
in spite of Aspasia and the Lysistrata, the woman was still 
under the full control of her kurios or her husband. Demos- 
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thenes’ father, on his death-bed, bequeathed his wife to The 
Aphobus and his daughter to Demophon. referen 

But during the fourth century the women became jm. § fourth | 


patient of this control, and young girls wanted to choog § wife be 
their own partners, as this conversation testifies :— and rol 


“ Glaucippe : I can no longer contain myself, mothe, | #¥o™ 
nor can I endure to marry the young man from § feature 
Methymna, the pilot’s son to whom my father betrotheq § latter | 
me, since I saw the city youth at the Oschophoria. , ,, | her pe! 
He is beautiful, mother, beautiful and most sweet. He habit 
wears his hair in curls more charming than sea moss; J comme 
his smiles are fairer than the quiet sea, and the blue of | fashiot 
his eyes is like the ocean when first lit by the sun’s rays, § the ad 
His whole countenance—one would say that the Graces, | 1esort- 
after bathing in the fount Argaphia, had left Orcho. | Who ¥ 
menos and were dancing on his cheeks. His lips he has | °2¢ ™ 
tinged with roses taken from the bosom of Aphrodite, ) 
Either I must marry him, or in imitation of the Lesbian | Roma 
Sappho, will throw myself from the promontory, not of | spont 
Leucas but of Peirzeus. and ¢ 

““ Charope : You are mad, daughter dear, and entirely quent 
beside yourself. You need a dose of hellebore. . . . For | This ‘ 
you ought to feel a maidenly shame, but have cast off | “vilis 
all modesty. Compose yourself and thrust from your } that t 
mind this mischief.” 3 An ill 


Hellebore was considered to be a cure for insanity. The a 
disease seems to be particularly virulent in all cultures when the | 
marriage is moving towards a basis of mutual consent. Sen 

There is much to be learnt concerning fourth-century dea 
manners from the Middle Comedy. Just as in Rome marriage had 
became unfashionable, so in Athens there were those who eins 
preferred mistress to wife. ‘‘ Marriage ” it is said “ is worse loos 
than disenfranchisement.’”” And the modern journalistic rang 
caption was anticipated by the dramatist who asked : “‘ Why a 

_do girls prefer old wine but young men?” These extracts ‘3 d 


are from Menander: ‘ Love makes fools of men”; ‘ Love i 
is a severe god, especially to the old”; “Music is the food | °° ] 
of love”; “‘ The sudden effects of a kiss”; “A respectable 


: a wha 
woman does not dye her hair”; “A wife is an expensive opel 
luxury.” Such bright little sayings could be quoted almost a 
. . eye 2 f 
indefinitely. To a modern ear they sound very familiar. of t 

1 Alciphron, I., 11. Trans. Botsford and Sihler, Hellenic Civilisation, ; 
p. 523. 
* The translations in this para graph have all been culled from 


E. F. M. Benecke, Women in Greek Poetry, pp. 224-240. 
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The cosmetics of the women were a frequent source of 
reference. Their use seems to have started earlier than the 
fourth century, for Ischomenos remonstrated with his young 
wife because she appeared one day with her face enamelled 
and rouged.1 Xenophon also tells of a comparison between 
a woman who appeared in her natural beauty and one whose 
features were embellished with artificial device. Of the 
latter it is said: ‘‘ And with frequent glances she surveyed 
her person or looked to see if others noticed her.” ? But the 
habit of factitious adornment seems to have become quite 
common later, that is, when marriage was becoming un- 
fashionable. Alexis in one passage gives a full description of 
the adventitious aids to beauty to which the women had 
resort. He also expresses sympathy with the unfortunates 
who were married, and echoes Menander’s opinion that no 
one marries who has sense.* 

Among the German tribes who put an end to the Western 
Roman Empire, marriage suffered the same gradual and 
spontaneous change. The daughter was at first betrothed 
and given in marriage by her father or guardian. Subse- 
quently she betrothed herself, and gave herself in marriage. 
This development was proceeding in our section of the white 
civilisation about the end of the tenth century, and it was at 
that time that the Church secured control of the institution. 
An illustration of this is to be found in the marriage service, 
in which the consent of the contracting parties is asked, but 
there must be some one at hand with authority to give away 
the bride. The Church took over the ceremony as they 
found it. The real effect of its control was not to change the 
customs, but to arrest, temporarily, a development which 
had proceeded without interruption in other societies. It 
preserved marriage customs for a few centuries in a per- 
manent condition. If it had not gained control, it is safe to 
say that marriage would soon have become a loose union, 
made and broken by mutual consent. As it was, it applied 
its dogmatic teaching to the institution, and there followed a 
period during which customs did not change. 

By the sixteenth century, however, the forces behind 
what appears to be a natural evolution were again allowed to 
operate with facility. The Reformers cast off all ideas of a 
magical sacrament, and from that time onward the course 
of the changes was the same as those observed above. The 


1 Xenophon, Economist, X., 1. 
* Xenophon, Memorabilia, II., 1. Trans. H. G. Dakyns. 
® Translations will be found in Botsford and Sihler, op. cit., pp. 662-664. 
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parental authority, preserved by religious teaching of fami 
duty, was abused, then fought, then conquered. Muty 
consent became the only criterion. The situation was the, 
the same as the Sumerians faced about 2400 B.c., th 
Amorites 400 years later, the Achzans about the twelfth 
century, the Greeks in the fourth, and the Romans at the 
beginning of our era. And were all these facts taken into 
consideration by a student at the end of the last century, he 
would have prophesied that the attitude of the twentieth 
century towards marriage would be the desire for an easier 
contract, the disbelief in marriage as an institution, and the 
upholding of physical impulse as a worthy and adequate 
motive for the union. 

At the present time we are faced with nothing more or 
less than a common cultural episode. Those who advocate 
freer intercourse, who excuse a submission to impulse, who 
praise mistresses and belittle wives, who chafe at control and 
authority, are merely in the grip of those forces which dictate 
the life of a culture. They have nothing new to say, and are 
themselves the mouthpiece of time. If it is permissible to 
prophesy from analogy, it is certain that marriage customs 
in the white civilisation will, with the passing of the years, 
become looser and looser. And those who, whatever their 
motive, struggle against such advance are doomed to see 
their efforts end in failure. For they will be endeavouring to 
cope with forces which are at present little understood and 
which man has not yet learnt to subject to his will. 

This continued repetition of similar changes in the mar- 
riage institution cannot be over-emphasised. Those who 
rail at the Church as the sole author of the evils which they 
claim they would eradicate are guilty of a violation of 
history. The societies mentioned above are all those civilised 
groups of which we have continuous record, and who have 
retained their monogamy. In every case they have taken 
the same steps in qualification of authority which have been 
taken in our society up to the present day. In some of them 
there have been adopted those further modifications which 
are recommended to us. And the similarity of their attitude 
to the current opinion of to-day is very striking. The action 
of the Church has been simply this: the temporary hold-up 
of a course of change which, when regarded over a sufficient 
— of history, is seen to be exactly the same as that which 

as always occurred before. And once the change did set in, 
ecclesiastical interpretation of those passages in the Gospels 
which have reference to marriage has become more generous. 
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for the interpreters themselves have been subject to the 
same cultural influences. 

It is to be much feared (and regretted) that twentieth- 
century customs are acclaimed as enlightened, because they 
are “modern.” ‘‘ Modern” and “ most enlightened ”’ are 

ed as interchangeable terms. Were it not for the fact 
that this opinion is so general, it could be disregarded. But 
it permeates every walk of life. “Modern thought” is 
pictured, without question, as the last word in philosophical 
speculation. ‘‘ Modern ideas” are applied to every institu- 
tion without questioning the outcome or desirability. It is 
sufficient that the idea be “ modern.” And what is not 
“modern”? cannot be desirable. In a word, “modern” is 
civilisation par excellence. The present age, in fact, is 
regarded as the final product of the concourse of history, the 
apogee of human achievement, to the making of which all 
previous effort has led. The Greeks may have taught ys to 
wash, and the Moors to change our underclothes, but the 
twentieth-century man is viewed as the product of a long 
evolutionary process. From him the human race will proceed 
further along its appointed journey. And what is still a little 
unworthy in the structure of our society—that imposing 
edifice which is the finished result of accumulated experience 
—can be perfected by the adoption of “‘ modern ”’ opinion. 

It is an outlook which is full of comfort. It flatters our 
institutions, justifies the existence of our more obvious ills, 
and is a useful conviction for those whose calling it is to 
direct the energies of the populace. But it is devoid of 
historical foundation, and, if rigidly held, precludes intelligent 
comprehension of our own times. Nothing in this universe 
proceeds in a straight line, least of all human culture. And 
to assume that what is modern is therefore most desirable or 
- peculiar to our own times, is to be guilty of an historical 
allacy. 

A good example of this is our attitude to the question of 
female emancipation, a matter which is closely akin to 
marriage customs. We imagine that we have arrived at a 
conception of the status of women in society which is far 
superior to that of any other age. Our breasts burst with 
self-righteous pride that we alone of all civilisations have 
come to understand that the sexes must have social and 
political equality, and that we have put this conviction into 
practice. 

But this is quite an impertinent assumption. The 
question, of course, is not whether female emancipation is a 
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MA 


good thing, or a bad thing, or whether it is an inevitghj, | to the &*" 
thing. Like marriage by mutual consent, it is a cultura) | control. 

episode of unfailing regularity. The earliest record is aboy | which OP 
the twenty-fourth century B.c. Among the Sumerians g| are bor? | 


that time, women could hold property, contract in their oy 
name, and testify in the courts, whereas previously they had 
been sold in marriage and treated as part of a man’s posses. 
sions. When, a century or so later, the Sumerians gave way 
before the Amorites, the same advance took place among 
the latter people. Amongst the Assyrians, who became poly. 
gamous, women could, in the seventh century, trade in thei 
own name and hold high civic office. There were Assyrian 
woman “ Lord Mayors.” Among the Cretans, in the late 
Minoan Age, women were apparently as free as the men, and 
took a leading part in athletic contests. The rise of the 
Achean women to a high status is a common source of 
reference by scholars who deal with the period. Society in 
fifth century Athens was decorated by emancipated women 
from outlying districts. The Roman matron of the first 
century was freed of all social disadvantage, and a little later, 
even when married, often kept her own name and held he 
estate separate from that of her husband. Far from being 
peculiar to the present age, it is impossible to point toa 
single monogamous civilisation which has not suffered a great 
female emancipating movement. 

The truth is that the white civilisation of to-day is but 
another in the long list of cultures which have arisen and 
fallen away. It is bigger than any previous culture in that 
it contains more people and is spread over a wider area. It 
has a larger unit of organisation, the nation. (Incidentally 
it might be added that the particularist spirit, the existence 
of which amongst the Greek City-States is so rightly regretted 
by historians, still exists among these nations.) But funda- 
mentally the white civilisation is merely repeating, in different 
forms, the same spirit as has been displayed by the great 
cultures of the past. 

When therefore the problem of marriage is being treated, 
the question which arises is nothing more or less than social 
evolution itself. The constant succession of common pheno- 
mena in the method of regulating the relations between the 
sexes is more weight added to the already heavy evidence in 
favour of the organic view of cultural history. The ordered 
march of similar events, the unfailing recurrence of an 
identical spirit in different terms, phenomenal cycles of 
almost majestic grandeur—these things, it is claimed, point 
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to the existence of a universal law which exercises paramount 
gntrol. This law, it is alleged, is the biological law of life, 
ghich operates on all living things, the law that organisms 
are born to flourish and die. 

Draper ! arranged the intellectual history of Europe in 
gecordance with physiological principles. His claim was that 
just as the individual grows from childhood to youth, passes 
on to manhood and old age, and finally disappears, so each 
civilisation has always gone through, and must always go 
through, the Ages of Credulity, Inquiry, Faith, Reason, and 
Decrepitude. Herr Oswald Spengler introduces the same idea 
into his cultural morphology, and maintains that culture is 
an organism. 


“To birth [he says] belongs death, to youth age, to 
life generally its form and allotted span.” 


This outcome, that is, the final death of every culture, is 


“ obligatory and insusceptible of modification. . . . He 
who does not understand that our choice is between 
willing this and willing nothing at all, between cleaving 
to this destiny or despairing of the future, . . . must 
forego all desire to comprehend history, to live through 
history, or to make history.” 


The conclusion is attractive, because it easily fits the 
evidence. If the argument were to be applied in physio- 
logical detail, then it would be stated that the cell wears out, 
that continued breeding leads to weakness and so a society is 
doomed to die by biological necessity. But a society is a 
collection of beings, each the product of a separate stirp. 
Even if the cell becomes so weak as to be virtually extinct, it 
would affect only one single stirp, and not the whole of society, 
which is capable of being continually and inexhaustibly 
replenished. ‘The culture of a society is given to it by a 
minority of its individuals, influencing one another and 
following one another. As long as such a minority of indi- 
viduals is produced, and the general tone of the society 
remains healthy, so long does a culture continue. Weighty 
as the evidence seems to be, therefore, the conclusion that a 
culture is an organism, obeying the same necessity as the 
individual life, is an assumption which detailed application 
fails to endorse. 


1 J. W. Draper, The Intellectual Development of Europe, 2 vols. 
? Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West. Trans. C. F. Atkinson, 
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In truth it is scientifically inadmissible ; for it is founda 
upon a confusion in the use of words. We have grow 
so accustomed to the conception of a universe controll 
by immutable laws that the meaning of the terms whic 
we employ is obscured by their familiarity. We say, fy 
instance, that the law of gravitation makes bodies attrag 
one another, and makes the apple fall to the ground. The 
abstract name by which we know the operation is conceived 
as a force in itself. But the word “ gravitation ”’ is in realj 
only a concept. By its means we formulate in words the 
attraction which one body has for another.'_ The reason why 
the apple falls to the ground is not the law of gravitation, but 
because such behaviour is a constituent part of nature, 
Men have studied that constitution, and have observed that 
such behaviour is inevitable. That is, it is a law that it 
should so happen. 

The historical fact that every society has in the past lost 
its energy, and that no one can point to one which has been 
consistently energetic over an extended period of time, has 
caused us to apply a biological law to its explanation. The 
process has been assisted by the use of biological metaphor, 
(Every one talks of the “death” of a culture.) But the 
biological law was only formulated after examination of the 
composition and behaviour of organisms. It simply means 
that it is part of the natural constitution of organisms that 
one day they must die. And it is a confused thought which 
applies it to anything which cannot first be demonstrated to 
be of the same natural composition. 

That there are laws which govern human affairs goes 
without saying. For that only means that their constitution 
can be reduced to accepted formule. If we were to discard 
biological metaphor, and instead of the birth (or death) of a 
culture, we talked of the manifestation (or loss) of social 
energy, then social science would no longer be misled by the 
terms which it employs. For the laws which operate upon 
a social group do not govern the length of its creative exist- 
ence, but simply the quality and quantity of the individuals 
which compose it. 

Our knowledge of human affairs is in almost the same 
condition now as the knowledge which the fifteenth century 
possessed of the physical universe. We are as ignorant of the 
real nature of social phenomena as they were of cosmic event. 
The succession of societies manifesting great social energy 
and then falling away into unrelieved lethargy, the repetition 

1 Compare C. Lloyd Morgan, Instinct and Experience, pp. 118-119. 
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jn each one of them of the same situations, dealt with in the 
same way, these are not to be interpreted as even pointing to 
the idea of birth, life and death. At some periods of their 
existence some societies have happened to organise them- 
selves in accordance with the laws which are always operating 
upon collections of human individuals. This was quite by 
chance, in the sense that such organisation was not conscious. 
During those periods great social energy was manifested. 
The result was what we call civilisation, and it has always 
been fortuitous. When the society departed from such 
organisation, the immutable operation of the laws ordained 
that their vigour must wane. Their energy then faded away, 
and the culture “ died.” 

History does not repeat itself. Like results ensue from 
like causes. A complete organisation in accordance with 
those laws has never yet been effected. If it were, there is no 
reason why a culture should not proceed without interruption 
to its (unknown and mysterious) destination. 

This said, the immediate problem with which we started 
becomes part of a wider issue. There is not, never has been, 
and cannot be, a marriage problem—as such; or a sex 
problem—as such. The present relations between the sexes 
in all sections of the white civilisation, and the opinions which 
are extant concerning them, do not reflect a condition which 
has been brought about by any untoward circumstance. 
Nor are they to be praised as an enlightened method of 
regulating marriage. They are the product of a natural 
evolution, the inevitable recourse of a society in the grip of 
forces which are always acting upon it. Should these forces 
never be controlled then it would seem that nothing could be 
done to prevent the further repetition of what has gone 
before. 

In every group, there are some men who are in advance 
of others, and so take to themselves the rdle of prophet. 
There are others, their temperament moulded by a different 
environment, who are nervous of abrupt departure from 
tradition. But all men in some measure reflect the tone of 
the historical episode in which they have to live their lives.* 
Their opinions are coloured by that same destiny which seems 
to direct the general life of a civilisation. To rely upon 
opinion, therefore, to afford a solution to a problem in social 
evolution is like relying on the vehicle in which one is seated 


1 This obvious cultural fact needs no endorsement, but it has received 
corroboration from the analytical point of view in a recent publication by 
Dr Triant Burrow, The Social Basis of Consciousness. 
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to save one from a fall over a cliff. The vehicle itself is oop, 
trolled by those same forces which act upon its occupants, 
For intelligent consideration of human affairs, opinion alone 
is without value—for what is it but the preservation of 
standards drilled into youth, or a reaction against the 
restraints of childhood, or the outcome of chance association, 
books, experience, precept and example? If it is only 
opinion on which we have to rely, then, with the vision before 
us of the sufferings of previous societies, it were better to 
close our eyes and let the inevitable happen. 

Thinkers who take the organic view of cultural history 
see this clearly, and bear the awful knowledge of. eventual 
doom with a sturdy stoicism. For such is the nature of the 
stoic, to bow down before the storm. These laudable and 
learned citizens face their trials with a noble fortitude and 
view the coming decay with an enviable complacence. But 
such resignation is not of necessity the only behaviour. The 
nature of the problem has been mistaken. The real question 
is not the cure of any immediate or temporary difficulty. It 
is this : can we, by formulating the laws governing the quality 
and quantity of individuals composing a social group, 
recreate our society in accordance with these laws, and so 
arrest the action of those disintegrating forces which, judging 
from analogy with other cultures, would appear to be at 
work amongst us? Can we hasten the evolutionary process 
by making our culture conscious instead of fortuitous ? 

For this purpose opinion is useless. For it is subject to 
the time in which it is expressed. The task is one which 
will be performed only through the genius of a creative 
anthropology. 

J. D. UNWIN. 


WITHERSFIELD, SUFFOLK. 
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SCHLEIERMACHER’S CATECHISM FOR 
NOBLE WOMEN. 


JOSEPH KING. 


Tue end of the eighteenth century saw not only the French 
Revolution shaking the old order in France to its very 
foundations, but also a spiritual and national movement in 
Germany growing up with less violent though equally deep 
manifestations. The foundations of spiritual and cultural 
greatness in modern Germany were being laid. One sign of 
the times was the publication in Berlin of The Atheneum 
from 1798 onwards by the brothers Schlegel. In the prefa- 
tory memorandum to their famous periodical they wrote 
that they would not keep back what they held to be true 
and vital, nor be content with any half-statement of the full 
truth. The Atheneum promised : 


“* articles, letters, conversations, rhapsodic expositions, 
aphoristic fragments, general enquiries and particular 
opinions, theoretical and historical treatment, a review 
of the many-sided activities of our nation and our epoch 
with glances at other countries and at history, especially 
at the ancient classical past.” 


Students of German philosophy and literature continue to 
refer to The Atheneum. No portions of its volumes are 
more significant and stimulating than the Fragments, in 
which appear literary and philosophic criticisms, while 
politics and religion are touched on; they were contributed 
by various pens, and were printed without indication of 
the authorship of any particular paragraph. Though the 
Fragments were chiefly written by the brothers Schlegel, 
various colleagues and friends contributed; among these 
was Friedrich Schleiermacher. Subsequent research has 
established the authorship of most of the Fragments. 
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It is quite clear that the remarkable Fragment which give 
a new ideal for womanhood is from Schleiermacher’s pen, }j 
is to be found in W. Dilthey, Denkmale der inneren Entwich. 
lung Schleiermachers: Berlin, 1870, s. 83f. It has lately 
been re-issued as a brochure in Germany, and an English 
translation seems worth attempting. 
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A REASONABLE CATECHISM (IN OUTLINE) FOR Nopsiz 
WoMEN. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


I 


Thou shalt have no Lover beside him; but thou 
mayst be a Friend, without sporting the Colours of 
Love, without Coquetry or Adoration. 


II. 


Thou shalt make unto thee no Ideal, neither of an 
Angel in Heaven, nor of a Hero in Poetry or Romance; 
but thou shalt love a Man, as he is. For Nature, thy 
Mistress, is a jealous Divinity, who visiteth the Follies 
of the Maiden on the Woman to the third and fourth 
decade of her emotional life. 


IIT. 


Thou shalt not misuse even the smallest of the holy 
Things of Love ; for that Woman will lose her delicate 
Feeling who desecrates her Grace and yields herself up 
in return for Presents and Gifts, or merely that she may 
become the Mother of Children in Peace and Quiet. 


IV. 


See that thou observe the Sabbath of thy Heart to 
keep it holy ; and when they constrain thee, then make 
thyself free or perish. 


Honour the Individuality and Waywardness of thy 
Children, so that it may be well with them and they may 
live strong upon the Earth. 

VI. 


Thou shalt not of set Purpose bring Life into Being. 


VII. 


Thou shalt not enter into Wedlock, if it is inevitable 
that its-Tie will be broken. 
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VIII. 
Thou shalt not wish to be loved, where thou dost not 
love. 
IX. 


Thou shalt not bear False Witness for Men; thou 
shalt not make their Brutality seem fair by any Words 
or Acts. 

X. 


Thou shalt covet what Men have in Education, Art 
Intellect and Honour. 


THE CREED. 


I. 


I believe in the eternal Humanity, which was before 
it ever took on the Veil of Male and Fémale. 


II. 


I believe that I live neither to obey nor to dissipate 
myself, but to be and to grow ; and I believe in the Power 
of the Will and of Education to bring me nearer to the 
Eternal, to redeem me from the Fetters of Evil Educa- 
tion and to make me independent of the Limitations of 


Sex. 
III. 


I believe in Enthusiasm and Virtue, in the Nobility 
of Art, in the Delight of Learning, which Men enjoy, in 
Loving my Country, in past Greatness and in future 
Nobility. 


This Catechism for Noble Women is to be explained and 
understood by the circumstances of Schleiermacher’s life in 
Berlin when he wrote it. A young unmarried man of thirty, 
studious, spiritual, welcome in society and responsive to the 
Zeitgeist, his duties as chaplain of a hospital allowed him 
time for friendships and literary work. He formed a deep 
friendship with Friedrich Schlegel, who as leader of the 
Romantic Movement stimulated his readiness for new 
experiences and adventure. With Romanticism went an 
insistence on individual development and independence. An 
ideal romanticism runs through the whole of this Catechism. 
Further light is thrown on it by Schleiermacher’s close 
relations with Henriette Herz, who was then about twenty- 
three years of age, and had already been eight years married 
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to Dr Marcus Herz, the eminent surgeon of Berlin, who Was 
fifteen years older than his wife. There was no child ty 
cement the rather unequal marriage. Herz was narrow jy 
mind, uninteresting in himself and uninterested in the worl 
around him, showing no need of recreation or social amenities, 
Henriette was of striking personal beauty, of marked intel. 
lectual gifts, fond of, and always welcome in, society ; 
she had command of eight languages, and studied Sanskrit 
and Turkish ; her learning, distinguished bearing and dignity 
procured for her in Berlin circles the name of the Tragic Muse, 
Schleiermacher became her admirer and constant companion, 
She returned the devoted friendship which he offered. Their 
close relations, though maintained on high Platonic lines, 
gave rise to gossip and scandal, satire and suspicions. Prob- 
ably this romantic episode is behind the ‘“ Fragment” of 
** The Reasonable Catechism (in Outline) for Noble Women,” 

A catechism is a formula of instructions, usually but not 
originally nor of necessity by way of set questions and 
answers, but essentially intended for the imparting of know- 
ledge in religion or law to students and disciples. Schleier- 
macher uses the form of a catechism for his instruction. He 
. appears to bear in mind Luther’s Catechismus Major and his 
Catechismus Minor. These works have been fundamental 
in the religious instruction of Protestant Germany, and both 
contain the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Their method of handling systematic instruction takes first 
the Law, i.e., the Decalogue, and then the Gospel, as stated 
in the Creed. In Luther’s Catechisms these are followed by 
sections giving teaching on private worship (prayer) and 
public worship (the sacraments). The same line of treatment 
is taken by Calvin in his Institutes. This explains why it is 
a natural and regular proceeding for the Catechism for Noble 
Women to fall into the form chosen, even to parody the word- 
ing of the Decalogue and to imitate the phrasing of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

The contents and doctrine of this Catechism mark the 
rise of a fuller, freer life opening before women. In Germany, 
and generally throughout Christendom, the conception of 
a woman’s capabilities and character was in 1798 what 
it had been for generations and what in wide circles it 
was to remain for more than another century. It ex- 
pected in women no independence or originality outside 
the home and its immediate social circle. It has needed 
the forces of democracy, modern industry and commerce, 
science, education and working upon all these, the up- 
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jeaval of the Great War, to compel men to admit women to 
the Universities, to the franchise, to membership of the 
arned professions, and to the practical equality of the sexes 
now generally accepted. When this change was initiated or 
desired, it followed that the social and moral code tacitly 
yssumed for women would need revision. The German 
woman was not expected to go beyond the range of the 
four K.’s: Kiiche, Kinder, Kleider und Kirche. Schleier- 
macher, foreseeing a new and more elevated position for 
women than his times were accustomed to recognise, con- 
ceived that woman should become intellectually, actively 
ad spiritually the equal comrade and partner of man. 
Western civilisation owes much to Germany, much that 
may have proved dangerous if not disastrous; but much 
also that has advanced civilisation. Among the men who 
in Germany served their country, their epoch and Europe 
must be reckoned that famous band who lived through the 
humiliation, destruction and misery of the Napoleonic wars 
and founded on its ruins anew German patriotism and culture. 
To this company belong Tieck and the Schlegels, who trans- 
lated Shakespeare and made his plays as great a possession 
fr the German nation as for English-speaking peoples. 
August and Friedrich Schlegel were also the critical leaders 
of the German dramatic movement and the first to bring 
Eastern literature before Western thinkers. Fichte, Stein 
and Scharnhorst built up a new national organisation and 
administration. Arndt and Dahl were the inspirers of the 
youth movement, and moulded the German students of 
their day into a powerful element of the nation, which 
the students have ever since constituted. In some ways 
the most remarkable of this company was Friedrich Daniel 


loble {mst Schleiermacher, who was born in 1768. He was 
ord- | thirty years of age when he wrote this Catechism. His 
the [recognised position and his studies in philopsohy, especially 


in Spinoza and Plato, helped to enlarge and strengthen his 


the |mind and vision. In 1799 appeared his famous work, Reden 
any, |iber die Religion (Addresses on Religion). Of this work, 
n of | which must have been in progress of composition when the 
yhat | “Catechism for Noble Women ”’ appeared, it has been said 
s it | that no book of this period, after Kant’s Critique of Pure 
ex- | Reason and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, has had such a lasting 
side jéffect. It foreshadows the religious problems which are 
ded | chiefly discussed to-day, and certainly deals with them in a 
ree, | Way approached by no other book of that time. Schleier- 


up- | macher had grand ideas of the union of the Protestant Con- 
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fession, of a more liberal and extensive constitution of th, 
Church, of the rights and significance of science and of th 
individual religious soul. He was one of the founders of thy 
University of Berlin in 1810, became then one of its Professors, 
and so continued until his death in 1834. His personal 
influence among scholars, students and the people both a 
preacher, as professor, and as liberal politician was wid 
and lasting. Theologians must regard him as one of the 
greatest systematic religious teachers since the Reformation, 
His three great works, Reden tiber die Religion, Kritik de 
bisherigen Sittenlehre and Der Christliche Glaube, are to-day 
influencing indirectly the faith and preaching of many who 
perhaps hardly know his name. His famous sermons on “ The 
Christian Home ”’ are still read. In them are passages which 
re-echo the teaching of his Catechismus which was published 
twenty years before the sermons were delivered. What such 
a man as Schleiermacher had to say on the moral code which 
would {bring women to nobility of life must be worth 


recording. 
JOSEPH KING. 


HASLEMERE. 
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PREHISTORIC RELIGION. 


CARL CLEMEN, 
Professor of the History of Religions in the University of Bonn. 


TexT-BooKs of the history of religions do not treat of pre- 
historic man. Indeed, had he existed in tertiary times, we 
should know nothing of his religion, and even about the oldest 
man of quaternary times we cannot say anything in this 
respect. That is only possible from the Mousterien period, 
which lasted perhaps from 350 to 250,000 before Christ. The 
whole paleolithic period was followed by the neolithic about 
5000; the neolithic by the copper-and-bronze period from 
about 8000, and this by the iron period from about 1500 B.c. 

The culture of the neolithic, the copper-and-bronze and 
the older iron or Hallstatt period was partly to be found 
among nations about which we have other information than 
that afforded by their remains ; and the whole culture of the 
later iron or La Téne period was introduced into Europe by 
the Celts; so far the religion of these periods is treated in 
the above-mentioned text-books. But the earlier periods 
also, which we cannot connect with any definite nation, had 
certain religious opinions and usages. What we know about 
them I shall try to expound on the following pages. 

In the first place, prehistoric religion consisted in worship 
of the dead (if we may employ this expression in a quite 
general sense). As early as in the paleolithic period the dead 
were buried, for sometimes they have been discovered in a 
hollow, excavated expressly for this purpose. Here and 
there they are also covered with stones, or their arms and 
legs lie so close to the body that they must have been tied to 
it, as is the fashion even now among some primitive peoples. 
In other cases still the bones are coloured red in consequence 
of the corpse being covered with a red fluid or powder ; more- 
over, flint tools or trinkets have been found with the dead, 
who therefore must certainly have been buried. 
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These last-mentioned traits prove further that in the 
palzolithic period the dead were considered to live on bodjj 
—apparently because man could not imagine bodiles 
existence. This belief is at the bottom of many other customs 
and expressions which still survive among primitive and 
cultured peoples. Only gradually did man come to under. 
stand that the body does not live on, and only later did he 
try to distinguish from it a spiritual principle, a soul, which, 
however, at first he could scarcely conceive of as incorporeal, 
This was the reason why man in the neolithic period often 
chiselled a round or oval hole into one of the transverse slabs 
of a stone grave: through it the soul was to be enabled to 
leave the grave, though perhaps only for a time. Likewise 
the cremation of the corpses, which began in the neolithic 
period and became usual in the Bronze Age, was of course 
only compatible with the belief in a life after death if this 
was no more considered as attached to the body. 

A worship of the dead is proved by any evidence which 
shows that people were afraid of them and anxious to keep 
them from doing mischief. For only in this way can the 
custom of covering the corpses with stones or tying down 


arms and legs be explained, or the burial of the dead in 


pitchers, or the mutilation of the corpses, which happened 
sometimes in the Bronze Age and is still usual with some 
primitive peoples. In the same way many other customs, 
which until now we find even among civilised nations, had 
originally the same idea of keeping the dead, to whom people 
formerly attributed not only natural but even supernatural 
force, at a safe distance. 

The red painting of the corpses which is found among 
primitives, and still survives among civilised peoples, some- 
times putting dead persons in a red coffin or burying them in 
red clothes, was probably intended to confer on them only 
the natural forces which were considered to live in the blood, 
of which the red fluid or powder was certainly a symbol. 
In the same way the intention of burying the dead near the 
fire-place and providing them with food and drink even after 
the burial was to warm and to feed them. At the burial 
itself, moreover, the dead are supplied with tools and 
trinkets, in the neolithic period even with men and women, 
who were perhaps buried living or were killed at the grave 
of their master or husband, the belief being that the dead 
would want them in the other world. But the worn con- 
dition of the ground in front of some tombs seems to 
show further that a real worship was offered at least to 
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some dead persons, and that they were considered as super- 
natural beings. 

Moreover, only by this supposition of real worship 
addressed to the dead can some other customs, which we 
already find in the Stone Age, be understood. It is doubtless 
true that the single human bones which we have discovered 
and which perhaps had been worn by living persons, cannot 
even then have been considered as containing supernatural 
forces. The same holds good of the skulls which were adapted 
as drinking vessels, or the scalps which were cut off as early 
as in the neolithic period : they were perhaps, if at all, only 
intended to communicate the natural forces of the dead man. 
But a different impression results when at the same time_we 
find in some parts of France that pieces of such skulls were 
worn which apparently had been trepanned during their 
owners’ life-time. How such an operation could be performed 
by neolithic man—it is sometimes performed by existing 
primitives—does not concern us. Even the question why 
the skull of a living man was opened—doubtless for allowing 
a bad spirit living in it to get out—is here irrelevant. At 
any rate people must have believed that he who was delivered 
from his suffering by such an operation would not only him- 
self be safe from that particular evil in the future, but would 
even guard others from it after his death by that piece of his 
skull which had been trepanned. This means that super- 
natural forces were attributed to the bones. 

By these considerations we are led from the worship of 
the dead in prehistoric times to the simultaneous magical 
rites ; for the essence of magic is that one believes it possible 
to procure for oneself or for others the help of forces beyond 
the range of experience, but as safely as if acting within it. 
If these forces are natural, the rites do not belong to religion, 
which has reference only to those rites by which super- 
natural or superhuman forces are to be transferred. But 
whether people in prehistoric times believed in their ability 
to do this in other ways than those just described, we do not 
know; for though in the Stone Age cannibalism was doubt- 
less common, it is still a moot point whether people wished, 
by means of it, to appropriate the supernatural forces of the 
dead. In the same way it is uncertain if the peculiar tattooing 
of certain neolithic idols, which will be discussed below, had 
a magical significance ; though doubtless this was the case 
with the mark of T form which, at the same time in some 
parts of France, was burned into the head of women so deeply 
that their skulls have still a corresponding scar. A similar 
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stigmatisation occurs also among ancient and modern prini. 
tives. What purpose it must have had originally we shall 
see below. 

Here it must again be left as an open question whether 
trinkets buried with the dead, and formerly of course worn 
by the living, were originally talismans. Later on that 
was, and, often enough, is so; for in this way, to some extent 
at least, is to be explained why these trinkets, which as a 
matter of fact were really not ornaments, were worn on the 
hands and feet (the organs through which a man chiefly 
came into connection with hurtful influences) or on the 
openings of the head, on the ears, but also on the nose and 
the mouth (the openings through which these powers could 
enter into the body). Later on supernatural forces were 
ascribed even to the material from which the prehistoric 
trinkets are made, to the teeth of animals and to the rare 
stones which already occur in the paleolithic period, to the 
gold which appears in the neolithic age, to the corals which 
we meet with first in the Hallstatt period. Certainly the 
manifold objects from the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms which in the bronze age were buried with the dead 
in vessels or bags and were of course worn by the living, had 
a magical significance ; for otherwise these finds cannot be 
explained at all. Likewise the small hatchets of stone or 
bronze which in the younger stone and bronze age were 
buried with the dead were unfit for practical use and served 
therefore as amulets, just as the small bronze figures of bulls 
which have been discovered in France and Poland. That 
they were intended to transfer only the natural forces of 
these animals to the persons wearing them is improbable. 

The existence of a belief in the transfer of supernatural 
forces by contact in prehistoric times is confirmed by the fact 
that as early as the paleolithic period a still less natural form 
of magic occurs. The opinion, frequent among primitive and 
even civilised nations, that a picture can take the place of 
the object it represents, was, as we shall see, already at the 
bottom of the above-mentioned stigmatisation. Many primi- 
tives, moreover, believe that by delineating an animal they 
can call it into existence or at least make themselves master 
of it. In this way therefore the life-like pictures of animals 
found in paleolithic caves must be interpreted ; sometimes 
the delineated animals have even the head of an arrow or of 
a spear in their bodies, or by the side of them men are repre- 
sented who are about to kill, or human hands about to seize. 
them. Now all this may well show, as I have said before, 
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that prehistoric man may have known a more natural form 
of magic, and besides, that he perhaps believed it possible 
not only to call animals into being or to make himself master 
of them, but also divine beings as well. 

In periods later than the neolithic, hollows in the form of 
cups are often enough to be found in rocks. These are some- 
times of a natural but oftener of an artificial origin. To 
receive offerings can of course only have been their purpose 
when they are on a horizontal surface ; but oftener they are on 
a vertical one. These hollows, together with the complete or 
semi-circles, spirals, etc., which are also found on these 
rocks, must therefore have had another significance. These 
markings have been explained in very different ways, but 
the most probable explanation is that originally they were 
pictures of the sun, like the spoked wheel which appears 
sometimes beside them. I do not want to affirm that the 
spoked wheel had that significance from the beginning ; like 
other implements to be mentioned below, it may have been 
considered as endowed with supernatural forces itself, because 
it proved a more useful instrument than those who first 
invented it had expected ; later on, and not only in historic 
times, it may have been interpreted as a picture of the sun 
indeed. Since the Bronze Age the spoked wheel appears also 
as an ornament on needles and knives, and from it probably 
originated the simple and gammate cross, which therefore 
would also be a symbol of the sun. 

All this does not yet prove that the sun was considered as 
a divine being ; like the animals, it might have been delineated 
as a celestial body in order that it might give more light and 
warmth, or that it might act in another peculiar but natural 
way. Weshall see, however, that at least from the Bronze Age 
onward the sun was certainly worshipped, and even at this 
point we can conclude that it was considered as a divine 
being from the fact that those probable pictures of it are 
found on graves. In that position they certainly had a 
magical significance, 7.e., were to confer on the dead not the 
natural forces of the celestial body but the supernatural ones 
of a divine being. 

Beside the spoked wheel on the monument of Kivik in 
Sweden, probably belonging to the Bronze Age, the moon is 
represented, which therefore seems also to have been con- 
sidered then as a divine being. Together with it and some 
other objects not comprehensible, two helved axes are to be 
seen on that monument; in them, too, supernatural forces 
must have been found which were to be transferred to the 
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dead by representing these things on their grave. So, too, the 
stone or bronze axes, which have been found, but are too bj 
or too brittle for use, must have been fetishes, worshipped 

for a similar reason as the spoked wheel: the axe, the main 

tool of prehistoric man, served him better than he had 

expected, and therefore it was considered divine. Finally 

that mark of T form on the skulls of women found in France 

can now be interpreted as a picture of the axe as well. 

Furthermore, from the neolithic period onward, trees were 
worshipped. In the Skjelmoor, in Jutland, a trunk has been 
found which stood inverted on a heap of stones and was 
surrounded by vessels and potsherds probably originating 
from a sacrifice. Such a trunk would hardly have been 
worshipped if living trees had not been considered as divine 
beings beforehand. That the same probably holds good of 
animals we have seen above. 

The sun seems to have been the object of a real cult as 
early as the neolithic period, if we may assume that Stone- 
henge, a hoof-shaped circle of big stones, opened to that point 
in the sky where the sun rises at the summer solstice, was a 
sun sanctuary. But this is only a conjecture. <A proper 
worship of the sun, however, can with certainty be proved by 
the vehicle found near Trundholm, in Seeland, on which is 
to be seen a golden disk drawn by a horse. As it is repre- 
sented as standing on a vehicle, it must (in a larger scale of 
course and probably at fixed times) have been driven from 
place to place in order to procure the blessing of the sun on 
the visited regions. The copying of this vehicle was doubt- 
less a consecrated gift to the solar deity which was to make 
it possible for him to complete every day his apparent 
course in the sky ; such consecrations occur also at a later 
age. Even in the Bronze and Hallstatt Ages there were many 
other vehicles which cannot be described here in detail, but 
have to be explained in the same way. This applies also to 
the large bronze bowl] discovered near Lavindsgaard, in Fin- 
land, containing again smaller bowls adorned with concentric 
circles au repoussé, and to the hundred little golden ships 
decorated with the solar disk which were found near Nors, in 
Jutland. 

Whether paleolithic man believed in divinities of human 
shape we cannot decide. For the figures in relief or sculpture 
which belong to this period, and in most cases represent very 
stout women, may signify human beings who formerly had 
been actually buried with the dead. On the other hand, the 
neolithic figures discovered in Malta and the small figures 
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of the Bronze Age may designate dead persons, especially 
those figures which represent sleeping women. On the other 
hand, the neolithic monuments representing women, and 
found in French graves which contain some dead persons, 
men as well as women, can only stand for divinities. The four 
horizontal lines which some of these sculptures have below the 
eyes probably represent a tattooing, as it must then have 
been usual among men. But that of course does not preclude 
the possibility that by these sculptures a divinity, a divinity 
of the dead or a divinity of life, is represented. Likewise the 
figures found in almost every house in Jablonica, in Servia, 
and in Thessaly can only stand for divinities. This applies 
also to the figures of a man discovered in the Broddenbjarg- 
Moor in Jutland and in Alt-Frisack in Brandenburg. 

How all these divinities were worshipped we cannot say 
exactly. A gift consecrated to the sun has been spoken of ; 
perhaps even the round cakes of resin, which have been 
preserved from the Bronze Age, served the same purpose. 
Above all, however, the deposit finds (Depotfunde), as they 
are called, were not treasures hidden in the ground for fear 
of robbers, but gifts which in this way were sacrificed, first 
perhaps to the infernal divinities, later on to the others as 
well. Probably other objects, together with prayers, were 
offered to them ; but that cannot be proved. 

In many respects prehistoric religion is still obscure and 
probably will remain so for ever. Nevertheless we know 
more of it than at first sight was to be expected and more 
than is commonly supposed. We can therefore pursue the 
history of religion much further back than the usual text- 
books do. In particular, the belief in a life after death and 
in superhuman forces of the dead existed as early as in the 
paleolithic period, as well as the belief in a transfer of such 
forces to others. In the later Stone and Bronze Ages still 
other supernatural beings were supposed, about the worship 
of which something could be said. It is true that in these 
ages Europe may have been influenced by other countries, 
the culture of which had developed more quickly ; but these 
historical religions are outside our present discussion. 


CARL CLEMEN. 


Bonn. 







































DR ALBERT SCHWEITZER AS 
THEOLOGIAN. 


Dr ERNST BARTHEL, 
Privatdozent at Cologne. 


Dr ScHWEITZER has embodied his historical examination of 
the origins of Christianity in four publications : The Problem 
of the Last Supper (1901),! A Sketch of the Life of Jesus 
(1901),? The Quest for the Historical Jesus (1906) and Paul and 
his Interpreters (1911). The starting-point of the whole 
inquiry is the Last Supper. How are we to explain the fact 
—that is how he puts the problem—that the Lord’s Supper 
was regularly celebrated by the apostles and the first 
Christians without any command to that effect being given 
by Jesus? It is admitted and well known that the two 
oldest witnesses, Matthew and Mark, do not relate that Jesus 
bade the apostles repeat the ceremony. 

This difficulty had already been felt by Schleiermacher, 
but Dr Schweitzer formulates it with the utmost possible 
clearness. How could it come about, he asks, that the 
apostles repeated something which was essentially incapable 
of being repeated, since the whole meaning of the rite lay in 
the fact that it was Jesus himself who spoke and acted? 
Thereupon he sets the problem in a wholly new light by 
emphasising the fact that the celebration of the Supper by 
subsequent generations of Christians was, so far as our 
information goes, a joyous ceremony. Now this joyous 
ceremony is made particularly remarkable by the fact that 
it takes no account whatever of the so-called words of 
institution, but directs the thoughts of worshippers to the 
Second Coming of Christ, as is clearly to be gathered from 


1 Out of print and never translated into English. 
2 An English translation has been published in the U.S.A. 
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the passages about it in St Paul’s epistles, and from the 
eucharistic prayers in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (the 
Didache), that oldest of all witnesses to the character of 
Christian worship. 

Therefore, so Dr Schweitzer concludes, the ceremony of 
the Lord’s Supper must have come into being in the early 
Christian community of itself without any command from 
Jesus for its repetition, as a result of some inner necessity, 
because the first Christians thereby solemnly testified to their 
expectation of the speedy coming of Jesus in his Messianic 
glory. That which determined them to repeat the last meal 
which Jesus took with his apostles was the word spoken by 
him as the concluding word of the ceremony: “ I will drink 
no more of the fruit of the vine till I shall drink it new with 
you in the kingdom of my Father,” that is, till you are 
assembled with me in glory at the Messianic feast. The 
meaning of the Supper which Jesus celebrated with the 
disciples was somehow or other for the first Christians that 
he thereby sanctified them in preparation for taking part in 
the coming Messianic feast. The meaning of the Supper 
which they celebrated together was for the first Christians 
that by partaking of the holy food they were sanctified 
together, as a body, for taking part in the Messianic feast at 
the Second Coming of the Lord, which was soon to take place. 

The meaning of the Supper, therefore, for Jesus and in 
the primitive community, is closely connected with their 
expectation of the world’s coming to an end. 

Yet this meaning and this character of the Supper is 
by no means intelligible when seen through the interpretation 
of the life and preaching of the historical Jesus, which is 
universally accepted as finally established ; the two are quite 
irreconcilable. Thus Dr Schweitzer is driven from his study 
of the Supper to an inquiry into the life of Jesus and the 
teaching of St Paul as being the first manifestations of 
primitive Christian thought. His design of writing the 
history of the development of the Lord’s Supper, and of 
Baptism, has not been carried out, because of the preliminary 
studies which had to be made first. 

So in the Sketch of the Life of Jesus he proceeds to show— 
to the indignation of the whole theological world—that the 
usual historical interpretation, which is given and accepted 
as finally established, explains neither the course of events 
in the life of Jesus nor his teaching about the Kingdom of 
God and himself. The view of it which was current at the 
end of the last century, developed by inquirers like Keim, 
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Schenkel, Hausrath, H. J. Holtzmann, and Beyschlag, jg 4; 
follows: Jesus at his baptism had a visionary experienc 
which revealed to him the fact that he was the Messiah, 
Thereupon he began to preach the Kingdom of God as some. 
thing which was to be established by the growth of a new 
disposition in mankind, and which from small beginni 
would grow and develop continuously. Of himself and his 
Messianic dignity he spoke little. He wanted the people to 
arrive of themselves, through the spiritualised conception of 
the Kingdom to which he was leading them, at a spiritualised 
conception of the Messiah, and then to recognise in him 4 
Messiah who was different from the one which everybod 
expected. During the early period of his activity the idea 
that he must suffer an atoning death never occurred to him, 
The preaching of his message was at first successful, but the 
opposition of the lawyers and Pharisees to this new gospel 
grew gradually stronger and stronger, because Jesus set too 
little value on observance of the numerous prescriptions of 
the Law. It reached at last such a height that he had to take 
refuge in a heathen land, the parts about Tyre and Sidon, 
There, in solitude, he at last realised that, in order to remain 
true to his cause and himself, he must face death, and when 
he had familiarised himself with this idea, he revealed to his 
disciples that he believed himself to be Messiah, and, in the 
same breath, that he was going up to Jerusalem to suffer and 
to die. During their journey through Galilee to Jerusalem 
there was a revival of popular enthusiasm for the prophet, 
who had emerged from his concealment and who now, with 
increasing plainness, announced himself to be Messiah. His 
success culminated in a Messianic entry into Jerusalem, but 
when the lawyers and Pharisees laid hands on this Messiah 
of theirs, and forced from the Roman authorities the con- 
firmation of their own death-sentence, the populace, dis- 
enchanted, dropped their hero, who came to a painful end on 
the cross. 

The destruction of this thoroughly sympathetic and 
apparently so intelligible picture of Jesus is the work of Dr 
Schweitzer, and he destroys it, though with a heavy heart, 
because it is historically untenable. It is so, first and fore- 
most, because of the explanation given in it of the connection 
between the various events of the life of Jesus. The assump- 
tion of a period of success and a period of failure is not 
justified by the narratives. From the first day of his public 
activity to the last, Jesus is the object of the enthusiastic 
homage of his followers. If he goes for a time to a heathen 
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district, it is not because he has to save himself from the plots 
of his enemies. He “‘ disappears ” in order to be alone, and 
gs soon as ever he reappears he is again surrounded by 
enthusiastic crowds. Escorted and protected by them, he 
enters Jerusalem. If he dies, it is because he provokes the 
lawyers and Pharisees into killing him, and knowingly and 
willingly puts himself in their hands. 

But why did Jesus withdraw himself from the crowds in 
the very middle of his successful preaching, to come forward 

ain with his resolution to meet death, and to bring that 
death upon himself in Jerusalem ? What is the connection 
between this resolution to seek death and his conception of 
the Kingdom of God ?_ And how is it bound up with his con- 
viction that he is the Messiah ? 

That he ventures to put all these questions with an almost 
brutal directness, and to wave aside all the results of inquiry 
which have been offered as giving the solution of the problem 
—there is to be found the significance of Schweitzer the 
historian. Seldom has a historical problem which had 
occupied inquirers for centuries been put forward again in 
such a new light. 

And what is his solution? It rests essentially on one 
single axiom. If there are passages, says Dr Schweitzer, in 
which Jesus speaks of a glorious supernatural Kingdom which 
after the speedily expected consummation of the age is to 
unite believers, whether living or dead, in a purified bodily 
existence, then not only the world-view held by Jesus, but 
the whole of his thinking and acting, must have been deter- 
mined by that expectation, and by that alone. If anyone 
expects the end of this world to come in the immediate 
future, he can find no room in his mind for other theories and 
speculations ; he will be full of, and controlled by, that idea. 

Eschatology, therefore—i.e. the doctrine of the Last 
Things—is the key to the understanding of the public activities 
of Jesus, and his resolution to face death. Of sayings of Jesus 
in which he proclaims the Kingdom of God as the glorious 
Messianic kingdom, which will be manifested at the rapidly 
approaching consummation of the age, there are plenty. 
Never did Jesus teach that the Kingdom of God was some- 
thing which he was founding by raising mankind to a new 
and better disposition, and which from small beginnings 
would continually grow and expand. The Kingdom was for 
him just what his hearers understood it to be on the strength 
of the conceptions of it which were current among the pious 
representatives of later Judaism. The only new element in 
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his preaching was his declaration : The consummation of this 
age which has been expected for so long is now at hand, }j 
will come in your lifetime. You yourselves will see the 
Messiah, the Son of Man, as Daniel calls him, coming on the 
clouds of heaven. The last occasion on which Jesus testified 
to this was when, before his judges, he acknowledged himself 
to be the Messiah: ‘‘ From henceforth ye shall see the Son 
of Man seated at the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven ” (Matt. xxvi. 64). 

When the Kingdom comes, all men who are then alive 
(so he taught) will be changed into superterrestrial beings, 
while the dead will rise from their graves to share in that 
same supernatural existence. Now this supernatural exist- 
ence is an element common to the late Jewish apocalypses 
and to the teaching of both Jesus and St Paul, and in it lies 
the explanation of how Jesus is to obtain his future position 
as Messiah. He is not Messiah now, but, filled with an 
exalted ethical self-consciousness, he holds himself to be the 
man who, when that transformation takes place which all 
believers are to experience on the establishment of the King- 
dom of God, will then be revealed as the Son of Man, who 
appears for judgment on the clouds of heaven. He therefore 
has no need to speak of his office as Messiah, or to bring his 
hearers to a belief in that dignity. They will recognise him 
as the Son of Man when the Kingdom dawns upon them, and 
they are changed to beings like the angels. ‘Till then he is 
only an undistinguished descendant of King David, living in 
the natural world, but preaching with glowing words the 
nearness of the Kingdom, and entreating all believers to 
make themselves, by a change of heart, worthy of their 
reversionary right to a share in it. 

But what was the reason of his retirement northwards, 
and of his resolution to face death ? The fact that the King- 
dom did not appear, as he expected! The key to the life of 
Jesus is contained in the tenth chapter of St Matthew in the 
directions given to the Twelve when he sent them two and 
two through Judea, bidding them with all possible speed 
announce the immediate coming of the Kingdom and the 
appearance of the Son of Man. Ere they could finish their 
journey, he assured them, everything he had mentioned 
would take place. ‘ Verily I say unto you, ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come” 
(Matt. x. 23). Jesus therefore does not expect to have them 
coming back at all! He will first see them again as trans- 
formed beings in the Kingdom of God, when they, to their 
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ofthis | surprise, will suddenly find that their Master is the Son of 
id. if | Man! 
ee th Upon the assurance of the immediate nearness of the 


on the | Kingdom there follow in this missionary address impressive 
stifiel | warnings to the Twelve as to how they are to behave under 
imself | the persecutions which will fall upon them during their hasty 
e Son | course through Judea, as a part of the universal upheaval 
in the | which will then begin. How to deal with these prophecies of 
rsecution no historian of the life of Jesus before Schweitzer 
alive | had any idea! It had to be assumed that they were not 
eings, | genuine ! But the fact is that Jesus, since his ideas are just 
1 that | those held by believers in the conceptions of the future 
exist. | offered by later Judaism, cannot possibly speak of the imme- 
lypses | diate coming of the Kingdom of God without exhorting his 
it lies | hearers to endurance under cruel persecution. It was taught 
sition | by late Judaism, as we learn from contemporary apocalypses 
th an | and from the Revelation of St John, that before the Mes- 
e the | sianic Kingdom actually appeared the Satanic world-power 
h all } would burst out in raging attacks on God’s elect. These 
King. | happenings were designated the birth-pangs of “ Messiah,” 
who | and the believers who did not endure to the end through 
efore | persecution and suffering would forfeit their election privi- 
g his § leges. 

him The tenth chapter of St Matthew, which has hitherto been 
and { treated with so little consideration, is therefore the key to 
he is | the life of Jesus, because it represents him as promising the 
1g in | immediate coming of the pre-Messianic distress and of the 
the | Son of Man, the two events being closely connected, and also 
s to | contains the announcement that he does not expect to see 
their | the Twelve again during the continuance of the present 
“age.” He bids them a mysterious “* Farewell till we meet 
rds, | again in the presence of the Son of Man! ” 

ing- But what he expected and promised did not happen. The 
fe of | distress did not begin, the Son of Man did not appear, and 
the | the Twelve returned to him without a hair of their heads 
and | being damaged. What could that mean ? 

eed In order to consider how he must deal with this over- 
the | whelming fact of the non-appearance of the Kingdom, Jesus 
heir | Withdrew into solitude, away from the crowds which sur- 
ned | tounded him and which were filled with excited expectation 
ave | of the coming of the Kingdom. It is in the prophet Isaiah 
ie” | that he finds the explanation, for he applies to himself the 
em | words about the Servant of Jehovah who bears the sorrows 
ns- | andthesins of others (Isa. liii.). These words, according to the 
j most probable explanation, were spoken originally of the 
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people of Israel, who were to suffer at the hands of the nation, 
of heathendom in order that the latter might come to th 
knowledge of the true God, and then, when Israel had bee, 
glorified by Jehovah, acknowledge that people as they 
saviour. 

That he would have to suffer had been the firm conviction 
of Jesus from the very first. He expected that amid the pre. 
Messianic distress he would be hit harder than anyone, and 
he urgently warned his disciples and all other believer 
against failing to recognise him under his shameful humilig. 
tions. 

But now in place of this idea of suffering with other 
comes the idea of suffering for others. That the omnipotence 
of God, in defiance of all human expectations of a period of 
pre-Messianic distress, can, if He will, allow the Kingdom to 
appear without it, is a possibility which is included in the 
beliefs of Jesus about the Kingdom. Evidence of this is to 
be found in the last petition of the Lord’s Prayer: “ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’’ The temp- 
tation here spoken of is not the psychological temptation of 
the human heart to evil, but the terrible collective tempta 
tion which awaits all believers amid the pre-Messianic dis- 
tress, when they will be delivered into the hands of the 
Satanic world-power, that they may “ make their calling 
and election sure.” Believers are to pray in the same breath 
that the Kingdom may come and that they may be exempt 
from the trial of the pre-Messianic distress. 

The fact that neither the distress nor the Kingdom came 
when he expected them immediately, means to Jesus that the 
last petition of the Lord’s Prayer has been heard and granted 
for believers. He alone, as the Son of Man who is to come, 
will suffer and die and make atonement for them, so that 
they may not need to be purified by the distress, or be ex- 
posed to the risk of not enduring to the end. That is the 
meaning of his saying that he is not come to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life as a ransom for 
many (Mark x. 45). The “many” are the believers, for 
whom by his sufferings and death he purchases exemption 
from the sufferings of the pre-Messianic distress which they 
are otherwise destined to undergo. Jesus thus interprets his 
death as being an atoning one, which is to benefit all those 
who are around him. That God allows him thus to take their 
place is a mercy which He grants to His elect. 

In this way, then, Jesus has it in his power to bring about 
the pre-Messianic distress and, at the close of it, the coming 
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ofthe Kingdom. He has no longer to wait; he has to act ; 

and the moment he brings the suffering and death upon him- 
glf from the powers which are hostile to him and the 
believers the events of the Last Days will begin duly to 
take place. 

Therefore he starts for Jerusalem, to die there, and he 
confides this secret to the Twelve, so that they may be 
under no misapprehension about it, although to the very 
last he cherishes the hope that God, in his goodness and 
might, will spare him too the threatened sufferings. In 
Gethsemane he prays for this, but leaves the whole matter to 
God. Since, however, some of his disciples have ventured to 
boast that they can drink of the cup that he is to drink of, in 
order that they may be given the highest positions of honour 
in his Kingdom (Matt. xx. 20-24), he is uncertain whether 
they too have not to suffer and die with him. He therefore 
entreats them in Gethsemane to watch and pray that they 
may not have to go through the distress. This “that ye 
enter not into temptation ” (Matt. xxvi. 41) is the same thing 
as the ‘“* Lead us not into temptation ” of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then at last, when he sees the traitor approaching, he knows 
what his Father’s decision has been. 

In the Quest for the Historical Jesus this conception 
of Schweitzer’s stands in strong contrast with all the inquiries 
of his predecessors. He shows how the development of the 
problem through generations of inquirers has been steadily 
working up to the alternative: Are the eschatological pas- 
sages genuine or not? If they are, the whole of the life and 
activities of Jesus must be explained by means of them. [If 
they are not, then how much of the whole Gospel text is 
genuine ? 

The earliest and most important attempts at an eschatolo- 
gical explanation of the life of Jesus are those of Hermann S. 
Reimarus, F. W. Ghillany, and Johannes Weiss. These, 
however, reached no satisfactory conclusion because they 
were not consistent enough, and because they failed to see 
the significance of the missionary directions in Matt. x. 

The attempt to set aside altogether the eschatological 
passages was made by Ch. Hermann Weisse, Volkmar, Colani, 
and William Wrede, but it leads to a remarkable result. The 
explanation that in the early days of Christianity there had 
sprung up a belief in an approaching consummation of the 
age and the establishment of a supernatural Kingdom of 
God, and that the Gospels straightaway put declarations to 
this effect into the mouth of Jesus himself, was favourably 
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received. But it suggests the question ‘“‘ Was that late 
generation satisfied with putting into the mouth of Jegy 
words about the consummation of the age only? May not 
his declaration that he was Messiah have the same origin ?” 
The eschatological and the Messianic are really so essential 
connected that they cannot be separated. From this balance 
of probabilities Wrede draws the conclusion that Jesus never 
believed himself to be Messiah, but was only made to do 0 
by later tradition ; the historical Jesus was, in fact, nothing 
more than a Jewish teacher. But if one accepts as correct 
such a thorough-going transformation of the tradition about 
Jesus, how is it possible to prove that in the whole of the 
narratives there is anything historical at all? Thus Arthur 
Drews and the other opponents of the historical character of 
Jesus have only come to a logical conclusion when they say 
that with the denial that Jesus expected a consummation of 
the age his personality loses its historical character, and he 
is no longer to be found at all in the period in which the 
Gospel writers place him. 

This, then, is the alternative: Either Jesus is to be inter- 
preted by means of his sayings about the consummation of 
the age and the supernatural Kingdom of God, or he melts 
into a misty figure of which even the historical character is 
questionable. The strength of Dr Schweitzer’s position is 
that he can allow the tradition handed down by the two 
oldest Gospels to be accepted as authentic throughout. 

As a piece of reasoning his Quest for the Historical Jesus 
is a real work of art. He brings order into the chaos of 
material, and with what life and warmth is the book written 
in spite of its scientific thoroughness! Reimarus, who used 
to be reckoned as nothing more than a mere Deistic writer, is 
now intelligible as a historian who was far in advance of his 
time. The author ventures to be very sympathetic in his 
treatment of Strauss, whom he places far above Renan. He 
was the first to point out the great significance of the noble 
William Wrede, who was cold-shouldered by contemporary 
theology, and met with this acknowledgment only as he was 
approaching a premature death. 

Thanks to Dr Schweitzer’s explanation of the secret of 
the life of Jesus, the personality of the latter is put before us 
with a marvellous realism. His Jesus is alive, because he 
ventures to let him be seen rooted in the current ideas of his 
day. 

But now is there not a danger that we shall find this 
Jesus to be also a stranger, because he lives in a thought- 
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world which is unfamiliar and strange to us? Is there not 
even a danger that he may seem to be mentally unsound ? 

This last question is treated and answered by Schweitzer 
in the thesis with which he earned his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, viz. Jesus from the Psychiatric Point of View. 
In this analysis of the psychiatric writings of de Loosten, 
Binet-Sanglé, and Rasmiissen, who doubt the mental sound- 
ness of Jesus, he shows that the unfamiliar and strange is 
not to be confounded with the pathological. By his expecta- 
tion of a consummation of the age and of a supernatural 
Messianic Kingdom Jesus shows his belief in a world-view 
which was put forward in the writings of the prophets and 
in the apocalypses of late Judaism, a belief which was 
shared by many of his contemporaries. For his belief that 
he himself would be revealed as Messiah during the general 
change to this condition of supernatural existence he had a 
foothold in his indisputable claim to belong to the family of 
David. The self-consciousness which allowed him to cherish 
this idea does indeed remain somewhat mysterious, but 
every great fact of self-consciousness is mysterious. To 
speak, however, of a pathological condition is quite unjusti- 
fiable. In no situation of his life—and this is the decisive 
argument—does Jesus behave as a personality in such a 
condition. Those who find him obsessed by the ideas of his own 
greatness and of being a victim of persecution are not clear 
about what such an obsession really means, and how it 
would express itself. 

When the inquiry is finished, and the historian has done 
his work, the thinker begins to speak. This strange Jesus, 
says Dr Schweitzer, is the true Jesus, and therefore he has a 
meaning for us. It was more effort to wrestle with him than 
with the figure into which our modern ideas had changed 
him, but for that reason he is a closer and a greater figure , 
who takes a stronger hold of us. The power of Jesus lies in’ 
this, that he does what no one has hitherto ventured to 
admit : he puts before us an absolute ethic. The significant 
thing for us is not that Jesus entertained the idea of the con- 
summation of an age, but what he has produced from that 
idea. That expectation led him to the conception of an 
absolute ethic, one*¥which consists in the perfecting of the 
personality, and that is the only real and true ethic. Even 
if the sources from which Jesus derived his world-view are 
altogether conditioned by time, yet the personality which 
from those sources created for itself that world-view and 
that ethic is powerful because it is itself not so con- 
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ditioned. The absolute ethic and the idea of the Kingdom! 
of God as the great need of the world Jesus has so thoroughly 
thought out and thrown into the world that he thereby 
really becomes the Lord before whose power we bow. Dp 
Schweitzer’s last words are of mysticism, the mysticism 
which explains our innermost relation to the personality of 
Jesus: “* As One unknown and unnamed he comes to us, ag 
on the shore of the lake he appeared to those men who knew 
not who he was. He says to each of us what he said to one 
of them: ‘ But follow thou me!’ and he puts before us 
the tasks which we are to fulfil in our day. He commands, 
And to those who obey him, be they learned or unlearned, he 
will reveal himself in all that in his company they are allowed 
to experience, whether of peace and consecration or of 
struggle and suffering, and they will learn, as a secret beyond 
expression, who he is... .” In these concluding words 
of The Quest there is thrown into the midst of modern 
theology and religiousness a word which is new to them: 
‘* mysticism.” 

The solution of all the problems of ethic and world-view 


is the task of mysticism, in which spiritual being meets 


spiritual being, and understanding completes itself in experi- 
ence. The moment that Dr Schweitzer had written the last 
pages of The Quest his philosophy was already complete, and 
he himself gives us a hint of the fact. The first sketches of 
his Philosophy of Civilisation go back to the year 1900. 
The Quest was produced in 1906, when the author was already 
studying medicine in order to go, in the service of the spirit 
of Jesus, to work in Africa. 

The question has recently been raised whether Dr 
Schweitzer’s philosophical development has been influenced 
by his immersion in questions of eschatology and ethics, or 
whether, on the contrary, it was from the starting-point of 
his philosophical views that he came to his understanding 
of eschatology and the thought-world of Jesus. The latter 
is no doubt the correct view. 

The fact that, after working out in such sharp outline the 
historical picture of Jesus, he nevertheless comes finally to 
regard the picture as something relative, has given rise to 
many misunderstandings. He is, however, far too much of 
a realist even to toy with the thought that exact historical 
knowledge is a merely secondary matter. Historical truth 
is to him something sacred, and all historical investigation 
has to go forward with uninterrupted effort in pursuit of it ; 
his writings contain many hard words for those who in 
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treating an historical problem fail to do so with the greatest 
ible courage and the most decisive resolution. 

The superhistorical point of view to which Dr Schweitzer 
comes when he seeks to comprehend our relation to Jesus 
has this characteristic: it has been arrived at through”) ‘ 
history. It is by no means a matter of indifference to it ,, 
whether this or that historical view is correct, but it rises _ 
above and beyond any particular conception which is recog- 
nised as the historically correct one. It is in this sense only 
that it is superhistorical. By means of history to become 
free of history—that is Dr Schweitzer’s paradox. Our 
relation to the past is an immediate, spiritual one, and it 
brings us finally to a spiritual world of personalities, not 
merely to the contemporary material world in which those 
personalities were moulded. Thus the spiritual self of Jesus 
is unconditioned, by time, even though the visible world in 
which it acted was so conditioned and in so unique a way that 
it will ever remain something alien to all future world-views. 

Dr Schweitzer’s work on St Paul is not yet concluded ; 
he has as yet published only the volume entitled Paul and 
his Interpreters. In it he puts, as in The Quest, the problem 
of an accurate historical view, and shows in it little agree- 
ment with the investigations of his predecessors. His 
picture of the thought-world of St Paul is yet to come. In 
the final chapters of the book he sketches clearly in its main 
outlines the doctrinal system of the apostle of the heathen. 

It is interesting to note that Dr Schweitzer, as he himself 
remarks, is always writing the same book. The Quest, Paul 
and his Interpreters, and Civilisation and Ethics are all 
argumentative pictures of the same kind. The writer feels 
the need of comprehending his own thoughts as something 
objective to himself, but taking account all the time of how 
far the problem as he conceives it and the solution as he 
offers it have already been motive forces in previous in- 
vestigation, and are still striving to find fit expression. This 
reckoning up of all that has gone before, in order to attain 
to clearness about his own ideas, has in each case grown to 
something much bigger than he expected. The huge volume 
of The Quest was originally planned to be merely a small 
supplement to the Sketch of the Life of Jesus. Paul and his 
Interpreters was to have been merely an introductory chapter 
to an exposition of The Mysticism of St Paul, but it became 
an independent work. In the Philosophy of Civilisation he 
intended merely to set forth his own ethical system and 
world-view without any comparison with similar under- 
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takings in the past, but he was brought at last, almog 
against his will, to write in Civilisation and Ethics the tragic 
history of the long struggle for an ethical system and an 
optimistic theory of the universe which is to be seen ip 
Western thought. The historian and the thinker are in him 
so closely bound up together, that he can never be the 
historian without being at the same time the thinker, and 
vice versd. History provides few examples of men in whom 
these two dispositions are so strongly and yet so equally 
developed, though at the same time working in such hearty 
co-operation with one another. 
In similar wise do the historian and the artist overlap in 
Dr Schweitzer. He sets before us the ideal of the organ, as 
he gives fresh recognition to the meaning and value of the 
construction and the tone of those old organs which are 
generally held to have been out of date for years, and 
describes clearly to us the progress which has been made in 
organ-building during the last few generations. His clear 
comprehension of the works of J. S. Bach he justifies by 
basing it on a revived knowledge of what the organs, the 
orchestras, and the choirs were in Bach’s days. This union 
of the artist and the historian is putting an end to the 
unhappy modernising of the master’s works. 
To return now to St Paul. The great question is, Does 
St Paul think as a Jew, or do we see in him the first attempt 
to introduce into Christianity the ideas of a Greco-Oriental 
religiousness ? The apostle is an extremely puzzling pheno- 
menon. The letters, from which we learn what his teaching 
_was, were written two decades after the death of Jesus, yet 
‘he never goes back to the teaching of Jesus himself; not a 
single saying of his does he quote. If we had to rely for our 
knowledge of Jesus on St Paul alone, we should know 
nothing of either the Sermon on the Mount or of the Lord’s 
Prayer, nor should we know anything of the parables. The’ 
historical Jesus is for St Paul entirely hidden behind the 
Christ idea. But in the historical Jesus there is no trace of 
mysticism, any more than there is any tendency at all to it 
in the Jewish religion ; Jesus is in his teaching always simple 
and plain. These two facts suggest that there is something 
new and alien in the thought-world of St Paul, while the 
further facts that he grew up in Asia Minor and felt a mission 
to preach the Gospel to the Greeks suggest also that in him! 
Christianity is trying to find itself in Greek ideas. It is, 
therefore, natural to try to explain St Paul and his Christ- 
mysticism by means of Greek thought. 
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As a matter of fact, F. C. Bauer, who was the first to 
busy himself seriously with the Pauline problem, and all 
inquirers who followed him down to Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, 
Reitzenstein, Deissmann, Harnack, and others, did either 
entirely, or at least to a great extent, so explain it. 

Bruno Bauer and the “ Dutch school’’—van Manen, 
Steek, Pierson, Leman—took a much more radical view, and 
declared that the Pauline letters as a whole must be accepted 
as Greek compositions belonging to the first half of the second 
century, with which the historical Paul—if there really was 
one—had no connection, but this view was looked on as a 
curiosity of criticism which there was no need to take 
seriously. 

Then comes Dr Schweitzer with his setting of the problem. 
No one is at all justified in lightly assuming that Paul, the 
apostle of the heathen, and his letters are an invention of 
the beginning of the second Christian century. Do these 
“reasonable inquirers ’”’ who smile at such eccentricity ever 
consider what they themselves are assuming to be historical 
when they foist Greek ideas upon St Paul? To the circle of 
the actually living apostles of Jesus, all of them absolutely 
dominated by Jewish ideas, there was admitted, they say, 
a Paul who taught a gospel outspokenly Greek in character. 
How is that conceivable ? Paul was himself a Pharisee, and 
the whole body of Jewish teachers of the Law was shut off 
from all influences of the intellectual world around them. 
In Alexandria alone was there a body of such teachers, who 
wanted to introduce into Jewish theology the Greek Logos. 
We know of them from the works of Philo. But with them 
Paul has absolutely neither a thought nor a word in common ! 
And how could the apostles of Jesus and the primitive 
Christian community have endured to see anyone offering 
Greek ideas as Christian ones ! 

That a Greek-thinking Paul appeared among the first 
Christians and was tolerated by them is therefore a state- 
ment which it is as hard to make credible as the other state- 
ment that the apostle of the heathen, Paul, is the literary 
creation of a later period. 

Moreover, the Pauline system would not be in any way 
explained by the assumption of a Greek origin. His mysti- 
cism has no connection whatever with that of Greece, nor 
with the ideas of the Greco-Oriental mystery religions. Nor 
again, does he stand in any way in contact with those who 
in that second century undertook the Hellenising of Chris- 
tianity—with a Justin Martyr, that is, or an Ignatius. 
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Here, then, is something which makes the problem of g 
Paul exactly parallel with that of the life of Jesus. So far gs 
anyone in the case of Jesus claims that his expectation of , 
consummation of the age—that specifically Jewish conc 
tion—was fitted into the picture at a later period, the whole 
figure of Jesus melts away and loses all historical ground 
from beneath its feet. Similarly, as soon as the existence of 
Greek ideas in St Paul is assumed, he at once becomes 
inexplicable as a person who appeared immediately after 
Jesus and moves about in the primitive community; he 
sinks further and further into later times, till the only thing 
left to do is to appraise him as an invention of the second 
century after Christ. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that this 
Greek-thinking Paul lives in the most lively expectation of 
the consummation of the age. He is waiting with a burning 
eagerness for the Second Coming of Christ on the clouds of 
heaven. He hopes, as he confesses in 1 Thess. iv., to live to 
see this event, and as a transformed being to be taken u 
into the clouds to be with the Lord in the company of all his 
fellow-believers: ‘‘ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed,”’ as we read in 1 Cor. xv. 

How can anyone be at home in the Jewish expectation of 
the consummation of the age and at the same time in Greek 
mysticism, which is directly antagonistic to such naivel 
realism ? It is impossible. Paul therefore is either a Greek 
ora Jew. Either his mysticism is to be explained on Greek 
lines, and then he can have no place in the first generation 
of Christians, and cannot have written the many passages in 
which he admits a belief in the consummation of the age— 
or he is in his thinking a Jew, and rooted, like Jesus, in that 
late Jewish belief. Then he really belongs to the primitive 
Christian community in which the letters represent him as 
appearing, and is an historical character. This last solution 
is the only admissible one. 

That means, however, that the mysticism of St Paul is 
to be explained by means of his expectation of the consum- 
mation of the age, and Dr Schweitzer’s solution takes in fact 
that course. The fact that with the death and resurrection 
of Christ the Messianic world has already dawned upon man- 
kind is raised by St Paul to the higher level of a mystic 
existence in Christ. Properly speaking—this is the thought 
which appears in so many passages—we are no longer 
natural men, but already transformed into supernatural 
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earthly man like a garment which is soon to be thrown away 
We have died with Christ, and are also risen with him. We 
have become a new creation. Old things have passed away ; 
pehold, all things have become new. From this standpoint 
his whole system can be grasped as a unity. 

Jesus and Paul, then, are both to be explained by means 
of Jewish thought, and thereby an entirely new conception is 
established of what primitive Christianity really was. Even 
Harnack in his big History of Doctrine, like F. C. Bauer 
before him, makes the development of Christianity into some- 
thing Greek begin with St Paul, because he can explain the 
mysticism of St Paul in no other way. This eschatological 
reading of it puts the history of the beginnings of Christian 
doctrine on an entirely new foundation, and enables St Paul 
to come before us with a straightforward directness which no 
one had ever supposed to be possible. 

Edward Reuss, the Alsatian theologian and Orientalist, 
who was the first to discover that the so-called Law of Moses 
consisted of various strata, widely differing in date, received 
the recognition due to him only when a Wellhausen re- 
handled his discovery, which was already fast falling into 
oblivion. Albert Schweitzer is more fortunate. His con- 
ception of the life of Jesus and of primitive Christianity was 
at first fiercely attacked, but has in its fundamental ideas 

ually won its way through to acceptance. It has driven 
out of the field the modernised and feeble picture of Jesus 
which, till he wrote, passed for historical, and it puts in the 
place of the complicated Paul of modern criticism an elemen- 
tary speculative thinker. 

ERNST BARTHEL. 


CoLOGNE. 

























SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Tue Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirr. 


THERE is no lack, in English, of modern books which explain what 
the Bible really is, as criticism views its rise and contents, but there 
is always room for a good monograph on this as on any subject, and, 
although we possess Dr A. S. Peake’s and Dr Paterson Smyth's 
volumes, Concerning the Bible (Sampson Low, Marston; London), 
is a welcome addition. The author, Mr Conrad A. Skinner, has the 
gift of imparting information attractively ; he has gone to the best 
sources for his facts, and the result is a reliable and most readable 
book, exactly the sort of thing to be put into the hands of those who 
desire to read the Bible intelligently. Some relevant illustrations 
are furnished, which add to the argument of the text. It is a pleasure 
to notice the appearance of so sensible, timely and independent an 
introduction. The first three parts are issued separately as a text 
book for senior forms in schools, but the fourth part, on what “‘ inspira- 
tion” really means, will be indispensable for more mature readers. 
How unambiguous Mr Skinner can be may be seen from a passage 
like this towards the close: ‘“‘ When you examine the books at the 
end of the Old Testament you find the stiffening embers of dying 
fires. There is no vision. There is but propagandist bias and cynical 
pessimism in writings like Chronicles and Ecclesiastes. They are 
instances of the distortion of prejudice, the curse of ennui, salutary 
lessons as to the grey Christless side of life.”” Substitute Esther for 
Chronicles, and this would be a truer verdict perhaps. And in 
Ecclesiastes there is really a keen love of life, which explains the so- 
called ‘‘ disillusionment ” of some of its paragraphs. But I quote the 
passage to show the freedom with which Mr Skinner faces the modern 
enquirer, a freedom which is combined with a distinct belief in the 
spiritual function and message of the literature with which he is 
dealing. For Mr Skinner is not one of those modern Marcionites who 
would depreciate or even eliminate the Old Testament from Christian 
teaching. Against this tendency Mr E. A. Annett enters a wise protest 
in The International Journal of Missions (April, 866-874), though he 
recognises the difficulty of giving instruction in the Old Testament 
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to non-Christian children. Incidentally, the vital contribution of 
the Old Testament to the idea of God is estimated admirably in Dr 
J. K. Mozley’s three lectures on The Doctrine of God (S.P.C.K.). He 
is alive to the danger of spinning religious thought in a serene in- 
difference to the Bible. 

The recent discoveries at Kish, like those at Ur, cannot yet be 
fully valued as an indication of primitive religion, but the Serabit 
inscriptions near the Hathor temple on Mount SerAbit el-Khadem, 
which has provoked so much discussion since the visit of Sir W. 
Flinders Petrie in 1904, are studied criticially by Father R. F. Butin 
in The Harvard Theological Review (January, pp. 9-67). After acareful 
examination of the famous inscription in which Grimme thought he 
had found the name of Moses, the writer points out that, while the 
name of the head stone-worker is M-SH, even if this be vocalised as 
Mosheh, it simply shows that it was the same name as that of the 
great Hebrew law-giver, for “‘ the M—SH of the inscription antedates 
the Old Testament Moses by several hundred years.’ He thinks the 
inscriptions must be older than 1500 z.c., but hesitates to believe 
that they mark the beginning of the Semitic alphabet ; “* there must 
have been an older stage in which the pictorial character was still 
clearer and stronger.”’ There are some capital illustrations, but the 
writer warns us against trusting photographs too implicitly. Grimme’s 
general views on the Semitic script are also adversely criticised by 
Father Schumacher in Biblica (pp. 111-119). 

In the light of Mr Hocart’s recent studies in kings as divine, 
though along other lines, a timely article by Mr F. W. Buckler in 
The Anglican Theological Review (pp. 288-249), opens up a subject 
which bears on the theological interpretation of the Bible, viz. ‘‘ The 
Oriental Despot.’”’ The author points out that the modern Western 
world of democracy is unanimous in decrying and denouncing the 
Oriental tyrant or monarch, while at the same time “‘it is nominally 
seeking to establish on earth the Kingdom of God, which depends 
for its revelation on the inner meaning of Eastern kingship.” He 
seeks, therefore, to elucidate the latter concept, making the good point 
that within historical times the kingship rested on the incorporation 
of the agents of the king within the king’s person and body,” the 
kingship being in effect corporate, not autocratic. To wear the royal 
robes, to pay tribute, and to attend court, sharing in the royal meal, 
were all outward and naive expressions of this connection. The 
bearing of this on the expressions used in the New Testament is plain, 
believers being regarded as partaking in the life and tasks of the king 
to whom they owed their loyalty. It is to be hoped that the author 
will work out the presuppositions and inferences of his theory in 
print, as he seems to have done already in lectures. Mr J. O. Boyd’s 
article on ‘‘ Monarchy in Israel, The Ideal and the Actual ” (Princeton 
Theological Review, pp. 41-64), handles the messianic concept alone. 

Two serviceable editions of Old Testament books have appeared. 
One is Mr R. M. Gwynne’s edition of The Book of Amos (Cambridge 
University Press), in the Revised Version series of the Cambridge 
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Bible for Schools, and the other is Dr A. R. S. Kennedy’s edition of 
the Hebrew text of The Book of Ruth (S.P.C.K.), with a vocabulary 
and notes on the grammar for the benefit of students of the orig 

The volume of Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abraham 
(New York, Jewish Institute of Religion) is naturally composed, iy 
the main, of contributions to ancient and medieval and moder 
problems of Judaism, but there are some articles of wider interes 
on theology, and the Old Testament receives special notice in one o 
two. Thus, J. Obermann (pp. 8373-380) argues that Jael caught Siserg 
by one arm round the neck, as he drank, and battered in his head; 
this involves the reading of Judges v. 26 as 


“* Her hand to a peg she reaches, 
And her other hand to clutch the exhausted.” 


Dr G. F. Moore (pp. 848-864) shows that Simon the Righteous lived 
about 200 B.c., while Hermann Vogelstein (pp. 416-425), in a lecture on 
some problems of Jewish history during the period of the second 
temple, argues that Christianity arose in the Hellenism which came 
under Jewish influence within the diaspora. S. B. Maximon’s article 
“In the Footsteps of the Rabbis” (pp. 824-841), is a valuable series 
of critical comments on Mr Travers Herford’s recent edition of the 
“ Pirke Aboth.” In What Remains of the Old Testament, and other 
Essays (George Allen and Unwin), Mr A. K. Dallas has translated 
five papers by Professor Hermann Gunkel, whose work has been too 
long inaccessible to the general public outside Germany. The essay 
which comes first is a popular study for the intelligent, and the four 
following deal with subjects like the Psalter and the traditions about 
Jacob—in which, by the way, the author detects traces of the Laban 
tales having been added to the original nucleus. The small volumeis 
an excellent specimen of the work for which Gunkel has been famous, 
the combination of acute analytic power and of religious insight, in 
dealing with literature and ancient religious tradition. The collec- 
tion of papers printed in Old Testament Essays (Charles Griffin, 
London), which is international in range, contains another essay by 


1 The thesis of Dr G. H. Gilbert’s most readable volume on Greek 
Thought in the New Testament (Macmillan, New York) is that the authentic 
teaching of Jesus is already deflected by Greek thought within the New 
Testament literature, and that the interpretations due to Hellenism must 
be distinguished from the primitive historical revelation. The argument 
is pleasantly conducted, but some qualifications seem needful. The Saddu- 
cees can hardly be said to have “ rejected all those practices, sanctioned 
by tradition, which isolated the Jews from other people”; and surely it is 
unguarded to say that the apostle Paul is linked to Greek mysticism rather 
than to Hebrew prophetism because “ he built his doctrine of Christ upon 
a vision rather than upon the life and teaching of the Master.” It isa 
sound principle that “ nothing belongs integrally to the Christian faith 
which is not contained, at least implicitly, in the historical Jesus ” ; but 
the “ historical Jesus” is not an easy or obvious starting-point from 
which to measure deflections, and “ implicitly ”’ covers much debatable 
ground. 
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Gunkel, who insists that the Psalter is by no means to be relegated 
as a whole to the post-exilic period ; Professor Causse, of Strasburg, 
discusses the Jewish diaspora, on which he has been ‘writing in the 

s of the Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, and Professor 
Volz breaks a lance for the theory that Moses and his work were 
historical. The high average of the papers is a proof of the value 
attaching to the Society for Old Testament Study, under whose 
auspices they are published. 

Professor B. S. Easton’s The Gospel Before the Gospels (Scribners) 
is a most useful introduction, for English-speaking people, to the 
« Formgeschichte”’ method which is now in vogue, 1.¢. to the critical 
method which seeks to analyse the processes through which the 
material of the gospel tradition passed before the evangelists worked it 
upinto the canonical gospels. In opposition to some advocates of this 
method, who attribute very much of the tradition to the later ten- 
dencies of the Church, Dr Easton inclines soberly to question the hypo- 
thesis that the apostolic Church read back the greater part of its 
beliefs into the life of Jesus; historical criticism, he argues, will be 
disposed to allow more to the creative influence of Jesus Himself 
than is done in some contemporary quarters. The volume will open 
up the subject for students who cannot consult the Germans ; it is 
not merely a survey, but an appreciation upon critical lines. 

A Festgabe of unusual importance, such as is more common on 
the Continent, has been published in honour of two American pro- 
fessors, Dr F. C. Porter and Dr B. W. Bacon, who are retiring from 
their chairs in the Divinity School of Yale University. The volume, 
entitled Studies in Early Christianity (Century Co., New York), is 
edited by Dr S. J. Case, who himself contributes an essay on the rise 
of Christian messianism, which argues that the messianic interest in 
the synoptic gospels is due to the later theology of Peter and his 
friends, and that it was the rejection of this by the Jews as well as 
the growing needs of the Church which led to the increased importance 
of the religious, non-messianic message of the really historical Jesus. 
This essay follows another by Professor Torrey, in which he traces 
ably the strata of the messianic expectation in Judaism, arguing that 
such conceptions of the messianic hope were the common property of 
the Jewish nation in the days of Jesus, and warning us against turning 
to rabbinic writings for decisive proof that a given Old Testament 
passage was interpreted messianically, since by that time “‘ the Jews 
had more than their fill of Messiahs.” It was only “‘a heterogeneous 
and relatively insignificant minority” in the nation who did not 
share the messianic expectation in some form or another. The intro- 
ductory essay, by Professor E. F. Scott, discusses the limitations of 
the historical method, which both Professor Porter and Professor 
Bacon have employed with such success, and yet with a sense that it 
is not the complete key to the problem. One of the principal defects 
of the method, as Dr Scott acutely points out, is that in insisting on 
genetic relations, “‘it leaves out of sight the profounder origins of 
religious ideas and beliefs,” and that critics sometimes forget the 
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value of research into present-day revivals and mission methods for 

an explication of the New Testament writings. Three essays, jp 

German, are by Continental scholars, Von Dobschiitz, Windisch, ana 

Kriiger, the last-named contributing a study of the second letter of 
Clement, which he regards as a Corinthian sermon composed about 
the middle of the second century. The majority of the essays are on 
Jesus and the gospels, but Mr H. J. Cadbury and Dr W. H. P. Hatch 
discuss Paulinism, and Professor Ropes, of Harvard, shows that the 
epistle to the Romans, addressed to a Gentile Christian church, 
betrays no trace of any controversy at Rome between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, the apostle’s aim here as elsewhere, except in 
Galatians, being to ensure that Christians retained sufficient “ of 
the sound Jewish theology and morals on which Christianity rested.” 
In this connection, Mr L. G. Rylands’ paper in the Nieww Theologisch 
Tijdschrift (pp. 118-139) attempts to carry forward van Manen’s com- 
posite theory of the epistle’s origin by contending that the oldest 
part of the epistle, which has ‘‘a distinctly gnostic character,” and 
claimed to have been written by Paul, embraced only i. 6-ii. 29, vi. 1- 
vii. 6, viii. 1-28 and 88-89, with xii. 1-2. Later, before the end of the 
first century, an edition was issued which added ix-xi., and the 
hortatory section, and subsequently a third writer worked it over 
and re-published it, though even yet it did not contain xv.-xvi.! 
The “ Pauline Problem,” which Mr H. N. Bate presents in The Church 
Quarterly Review (January, pp. 287-299), is the more living one of how 
the apostle’s significance is to be understood, if due weight is not 
given to the church-life into which he entered. In some recent studies, 
like those by Deissmann, Glover, and even Dr Anderson Scott, Mr 
Bate detects a tendency to present what he thinks an incomplete 
sketch of the apostle’s religion by thrusting “‘ the ordered life of the 
Church, and its sacramental approach to God, into a shadowy back- 
ground ’”—the answer to which, from these scholars, would probably 
be that this was the very background which they were endeavouring 
to reconstruct, without reading back into it some modern precon- 
ceptions. 

The remark, above cited, by Dr Torrey, with regard to the caution 
required in using rabbinic evidence, is corroborated by a restrained but 
suggestive criticism of Dr Moore’s recent work on Judaism from Pro- 
fessor Porter’s pen in The Journal of Religion for January (pp. 80-62). 
He speaks naturally in the highest terms of the learning shown in 
this truly great study, but enters some important caveats. Thus, 
whilst the Judaism of the Mishnah and the Talmud, Dr Moore 
contends, is justified by the belief in Judaism as revealed religion on 
the basis of the Old Testament as interpreted by the rabbis, yet, as 
Dr Porter submits, “‘ the Old Testament is not and was not such a 
book as the rabbis believed it to be ; and the Mishnah is the logical 
consequence of their belief, but it is not the natural and necessary 
consequence of the Old Testament itself, unless, indeed, we are 
prepared to let the scribes from Ezra’s time determine for us the 
meaning of the Old Testament.” As for the difference between the 
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Mishnah and the New Testament, he goes on to show, the former 
assumes that the Old Testament is the final product of prophecy, 
whereas the New Testament implies that the age of prophets had 
returned, and therefore marks the religion, not of a book, but of 
an inward, free spirit. ‘‘I may be permitted to express my own 
conviction that this difference goes back to Jesus and was made by 
him, and that Paul is fundamentally right in his understanding of 
what the difference was and of what it signifies.” These are significant 
words; they make one desire more than ever that Professor Porter 
should now produce the volume on the Contemporary Life of the 
New Testament, which has for long been expected from his pen in the 
“International Theological Library.” 

In The Expository Times (February, pp. 198-200), Mr H. Loewe uses 
the controversy over the Prayer Book and Reservation to call attention 
to what he calls “‘ The Sacramental Controversy before a.p. 1.” This 
may sound a paradoxical title, since Judaism has no sacraments. But 
Mr Loewe directs attention to ritual minutie like the difference of 
opinion over the kindling of incense, which proves that the Jews had 
once the sacramental sense. The Pharisees objected to the Sadducees 
for kindling the incense outside the Holy of Holies, they themselves 
holding that the high priest should kindle it within, because the real 
presence of the Deity was not confined to the priest inside the shrine. 
This detail, Mr Loewe thinks, illustrates the principle at stake. The 
Pharisees represent the modern Evangelicals in their antipathy to 
anything which would suggest anthropomorphic views of God or 
lead to any suggestion of corporeal contact with the Divine presence, 
whereas the Sadducees’ spiritual descendants are the High Churchmen. 

There is comparatively little to chronicle upon the life of Jesus, but 
in Theology (February, pp. 79-88), Mr Lindsay Dewar interprets our 
Lord’s temptations ! as a series of temptations which came to Him 
in sleep, or dreams, to yield to the three primary instincts of gratifying 
hunger, of asserting oneself, and of flight for safety. In the dream- 
symbolism, he suggests, the temple-pinnacle was taken as a wing of 
protection, the idea being that He might, by using it, fly from the 
difficulties of His life; in other words, He was tempted to “ live as 
an orthodox Jewish Messiah.” Another contribution comes in con- 
nection with the end of our Lord’s life on earth, for in Biblica (pp. 48-56, 
57-77), K. Schoch and J. B. Schaumberger re-state from varying 
points of view, based on astronomical evidence in part, the theory 
which has been finding support of late, that on a reckoning of the 
festivals as observed by the Jews, the crucifixion of Jesus in all 
probability took place on April 7th in a.p. 80,? though the second 
writer leaves open the alternative of April 3rd, A.D. 33. 


1 Dr S. McComb, in the Modern Churchman (pp. 602-609) treats them as 
due to Christ’s messianic consciousness seeking to realise its true methods 
of service. 

* This is the view which I took in my Everyman’s Life of Jesus, and it 
is now corroborated in Mr D. R. Fotheringham’s book on The Date of Easter 
and other Christian Festivals (S.P.C.K.). 
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So far as the apostolic age is concerned, Father Stephanus Bibl 
restates in Antonianum (pp. 129-150), the older view that the Seven of 
Acts vi. were really the first deacons of the Church, attempting ty 
meet the well-known objections to this theory which have been 
current. Dr G. H. Rendall’s The Epistle of St James and Judaie 
Christianity (Cambridge University Press) is also a restatement of 
a view which many scholars have abandoned. Dr Rendall puts his 
case, however, with much freshness and force. He thinks that the 
probabilities point to the author having been James of Jerusalem, 
who wrote a pastoral address on the principles of the new faith for 
the benefit of those who resorted to Jerusalem in the first half of the 
first century, who ‘“‘ without committing themselves to ties of formal 
membership came under the influence of Christian teaching, and who, 
impressed by the arresting personality of James, by his kinship with 
Jesus, and by his accepted leadership, leaned on his utterances for 
directive guidance and inspiration.” But, even apart from the ques- 
tion of authorship, readers of this volume will gain either some useful 
hints on the interpretation of the letter or several incisive reinforce- 
ments of arguments which have been already put forward. One may 
demur to the parallel between James and Latimer, and hesitate 
seriously before allowing that the words of this epistle were fresh in 
Paul’s mind, when he was writing Romans, ‘‘ and came glibly from 
his pen.” Yet Dr Rendall’s comments are in several places indepen- 
dent and stimulating ; they carry on the line of English interpreta- 
tion which has been honourably associated with the names of Mayor 
and Hort. 

Dr Theodor Zahn’s Grundriss der Neutestamentliche Theologie 
(Leipzig, D. Werner Scholl) starts with a sketch of the preaching of 
John the Baptist, in which the term “ repentance ” is taken to be 
practically equivalent to “conversion.” The teaching of Jesus is 
followed by the general apostolic message, including the special 
mission-theology of the appeal to Israel as that is brought out in the 
epistle of James (about a.p. 50), Second Peter (a.p. 60-64), and Jude 
(after a.D. 70). The third chapter is devoted to the Pauline theology 
for Gentile Christian churches, and the fourth to the eschatological 
sphere of ideas. The fifth traces two special forms of theological 
reflection, in the epistle to the Hebrews (the epistle being taken as 
addressed to a Jewish Christian community), and in the Logos- 
doctrine of the Johannine writings. The book is based on Zahn’s 
well-known results concerning the literary problems of the New 
Testament ; it is compact, severely textual, and, it must be confessed, 
not very attractive in style, though it serves to sum up conveniently 
the orthodox theology for which the author has stood so long and so 
indefatigably. If anyone desires to see how differently Christian 
scholars can view the same truth or movement, it will be enough to 
read Zahn’s brief treatise alongside of an article like that contributed 
by Dr Garvie to the Congregational Quarterly for January on “ The 
Effect of Modern Criticism on the Faith of To-day.” Another indica- 
tion of how far we have travelled is furnished by Dr Paul Feine in 
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his farewell lecture at Halle, which is reprinted in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Systematische Theologie (pp. 595-607). His subject is, “‘The Main 
Currents of New Testament Research during the Past Fifty Years.” 
Dr Feine is not by any means a member of the left wing, but he, like 
Dr Garvie, is much more flexible than Dr Zahn. Neither scholar 
would go so far as Mr T. Wilson in his Gunning Lectures on St Paul 
and Paganism (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh), a book of wide reading 
and much ability, which restates with learning the thesis that the 
apostle was influenced by contemporary cults in his expression of 
the Christian convictions which his message embodies. Mr Wilson’s 
book will introduce many readers to bypaths in this obscure field of 
research, and enable them to make up their own minds as to whether 
the apostle’s relationship to the mystery religions was one of indebted- 
ness, and if so, how far. 

In the climbing sunrise of Christianity, as it dawned on North 
Africa and produced literature, Mr H. J. Baylis places Minutius Felix 
(Cambridge University Press), early, earlier even than Tertullian. 
The graceful dialogue of ‘‘ Octavius ” has long interested students of 
early theology, and the problem of its priority to Tertullian is still 
one of the debated problems of literature. Mr Baylis is not alone in 
holding that Minutius preceded the great African father, and in his 
thorough treatise he makes a good case for the high position of 
Minutius among the early fathers of the Latin Church. This is a 
notable appreciation; and, whatever we may think of the plea for 
the gracious rationalism of the ‘‘ Octavius,” it establishes the new line 
struck out by the writer as a Christian apologist of a more conciliatory 
temper than Tertullian. Another most appreciative vindication is 


‘that of Eustathius of Antioch (Cambridge University Press), by Mr 


R. V. Sellers, and students of early church history will be grateful to 
Mr E. C. E. Owen for his edition of Some Authoritative Acts of the 
Martyrs (Clarendon Press), as hitherto small German collections have 
been the only available handbooks. Mr Owen’s selections are con- 
fined to trustworthy records, which are well translated, and edited 
with enough material to enable the reader to enter into the issues. 
It is, for example, a relief to find him dealing faithfully with some 
recent efforts to whitewash Marcus Aurelius. 

A memorial double number of the Recherches de Science Religieuse 
(Paris) has been issued in honour of the late Father Grandmaison, 
the distinguished scholar and historian. It contains sixteen essays, 
mainly on historical subjects. Dr F.Cabrol, for example, opens with a 
paper on the Doxology in early Christian prayers, Dr Batiffol examines 
the origin and meaning of the term “ princeps apostolorum,”’ which 
he traces back to Jerome in 892, Jacques Zeiller discusses the vogue 
of Arianism in connection with Oriental cults like that of “‘ summus 
deus ” in the Roman Empire, and Gustav Bardy examines the rela- 
tions of Origen to magic in Egypt. Two of the essays are upon New 
Testament subjects, one a study of John xii. 1-8 by A. Lemonnyer, 
the other a sketch of “ grace ” in Paul and John, by Pierre Rousillot. 
Lemonnyer argues that Mary overheard the prediction of Mark x. 33- 
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84, and showed herself “ plus clairvoyant ” than the disciples, }, 
inclines to think that she was Mary Magdalene, though on this point 
he will not commit himself. 

The “ dialectic ” theology of Barth and the Swiss school continug 
to engross attention, which is not entirely confined to the Continent, 
The onset made by the school upon relativity and psychological 
obsession in the modern historical method has prompted critics to 
re-examine the entire problem, in the interests of arriving at some 
sense of what constitutes reality or objectivity in Christianity. The 
need of a reaction against the tyrannous claims of psychological 
analysis has long been evident, and the question for Barth’s critics 
is simply, whether his idea of revelation is tenable on philosophical 
and exegetical grounds. Dr Adolf Keller’s article in The Congrega. 
tional Quarterly (January) is a convenient introduction to the main 
elements of the controversy, but the limitations and defects of Barth’s 
exegesis are handled with scrupulous care by Professor O. Culmann in 
the Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses (pp. 70-88). R. Bult- 
mann puts his opposition to the theology sharply in the Theologische 
Blatter (March, pp. 57-67), dealing with the Barthian interpretation of 
the Pauline letters—for hitherto Barth has not gone beyond the 
epistles exegetically—and in the Theologisches Literaturblatt (March, 
pp. 105-107), Dr Doerne reviews the German edition of Haitjema’s 
study of Barth} appreciatively upon the whole. 

It is sad to have to chronicle the deaths of four veterans among 
the distinguished theologians in different fields of work, Dr Paul 
Sabatier, Dr F. Loofs, Dr Theodor von Haering, and Dr H. H. Wendt. 
English readers knew all in translations, but no version has yet 
appeared of Loofs’ Leitfaden, which, especially in its later editions, is 
an indispensable manual for serious students of theology, and which 
will last long after the untranslated work of Wendt on Christian ethics 
has been superseded. In connection with the last-named topic, there 
is still space to chronicle a not unimportant sidelight upon the meaning 
of “‘ Love thy neighbour ” in the article which August Faust contzri- 
butes to Logos (pp. 287-810) upon the conception of ‘‘ Neighbour” in 
social philosophy ; he brings out the lack of insight in Kant’s moralis- 
ing use of the New Testament phrase, pointing out that the Christian 
“love ” sketched by the apostle Paul, for example in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, is really absent from the Kantian scheme. 
The “‘ grotesque ’’ depreciation of Jesus as an ethical authority is 
one of the counts against R. Bultmann’s recent study of Jesus which 
is made by Erich Foerster in a critique printed in the Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Kirche (pp. 28-50)—a critique in which the buttons are 

off the foils. For some time there was a danger of comparative 
religion being swamped in anthropology. Nowadays Christian ethics 
is in danger of being identified unduly with either the study of 
casuistry or with economics—both topics having their value, but 


1 In The Journal of Theological Studies (January, pp. 201-204), Sir 
Edwyn Hoskins also criticises this Dutch work. 
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neither being exhaustive. There is room for development along the 
lines which Wendt suggested in his work on the subject, particularly 
in the light of some modern tendencies either to remove the ethical 
sources of Christianity in the gospels or to undermine them by adduc- 
ing behaviouristic categories which rule out anything like authoritative 
standards of conduct. Although it starts from a particular issue and 
works on lines of restricted investigation, Erdmann Schott Ss mono- 

ph on Fleisch und Geist nach Luthers Lehre (Leipzig, Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung) deserves notice in this connection, as an 
exhaustive discussion of the moral and spiritual personality in Luther's 
doctrine of conversion. In an appendix the author criticises Holl’s 
analytic view of Luther’s argument on justification by faith. 


James MoFFATT. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YORK. 


Vou. XXVI.—No. 4. 


























REVIEWS. 


Adventure: The Faith of Science and the Science of Faith. By 
Burnett H. Streeter, M.A., D.D., F.B.A.; Catherine M. Chilcott, 
M.A.; John Macmurray, M.C., M.A.; Alexander S. Russell, 
M.C., M.A., D.Sc.—Macmillan & Co., 1927.—Pp. ix + 247, 
7s. 6d. net. 


TuE papers collected in this volume were read by members of a group 
of Oxford thinkers at meetings held for the discussion of the relations 
between Science and Religion at the late Miss Dougall’s house at 
Cumnor. They form a sequel to earlier collections of like origin, and 
also to Canon Streeter’s recent remarkable: book Reality. In view 
of the intellectual and practical needs of the present time, the writers 
handle their problem from a special angle, treating Religion, Morality 
and Science as “ diverse, but intrinsically connected, adventures of 
the spirit of man.” This restriction is bound to cause a certain 
difficulty ; for much that is vital is touched on lightly and in 
ambiguous language, and in many minds the book will provoke more 
questions than it solves. But the loss is compensated by a gain. 
Philosophy has too often held aloof from all but experts; and the 
present endeavour to appeal to a wider audience merits appreciation 
rather than minute criticism. This book is itself an adventure, and 
one which by its freedom from prejudice and its sincerity of purpose 
is sure to evoke interest, especially in the younger generation, who 
are so keenly alive to problems of religion and morality. 

Religion is the central theme of four of the six chapters; viz.: 
Mr Macmurray’s on Beyond Knowledge (II.) and The Objectivity of 
Religion (V.), Dr Streeter’s on Finality in Religion (IV.), and Miss 
Chilcott’s on Myth and Reality (V1.). ‘* Religion,” Miss Chilcott tells 
us, “is a belief lived, i.e. taken up and absorbed by personality ” 
(p. 220). It presents, as all the writers insist, a close analogy to 
science, in that it rests on an act of faith, is an adventure forward 
into the unknown from a basis of provisional hypothesis, and seeks 
confirmation for its beliefs by the experimental method. Thus 
Christianity is scientific in so far as its theological and ethical beliefs 
provoke to experimental activity, and that ‘‘ modern experimental 
science is characteristically Christian in its own sphere is the intel- 
lectual life of faith” (pp. 40, 41). The difference lies in the wider 
range of the religious adventure, which calls into play the whole of 
746 
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human personality. Mr Macmurray, whose two essays are philo- 
sophically the most important in the collection, develops this position 
with much ability, especially with reference to the belief in the 
Incarnation (Essay V.). He claims that in this belief, regarded not as 
a dogma, but as a reasonable hypothesis, there is achieved an effective 
synthesis of divine transcendence and immanence, of spiritual value 
and historic fact, of the universality of law (the teaching of the 
Hebrew priesthood) and individual personality (the teaching of 
Hebrew prophecy). A genuinely scientific verification of this hypo- 
thesis would be forthcoming, if we could show that the personality of 
Jesus ‘‘ stands behind the whole unitary process of reality,” securing, 
not only a unification both of the spiritual life of the world, as 
manifested in art and science, philosophy and conduct, and of the 
course of its historical development, but also a reconciliation of the 
claims of spiritual values with the known facts of physical nature, 
including the facts of pain and evil, Further, on this hypothesis 
alone is religious faith furnished with an objective basis ; for religion 
cannot, he contends, be either departmental or subjective ; it “‘ must 
compass objectivity and the universality which is the hall-mark of 
objectivity, or cease to be religion” (p. 215). But it remains a 
hypothesis to the end, being “‘ too big for any final proof”; a “ call 
to faith, an adventure which by the continuity of a secular experiment 
is ever strengthening its claim to truth ”’ (7b.). 

It is the old story—fides queerens intellectum. Mr Macmurray is 
strong in his conviction that faith, though “ the principle of life in 
any body of growing knowledge,” must submit itself to criticism by 
reason, that the instinctive comprehension of its vision must find its 
complement in a comprehension that is rational (pp. 40, 29). He has 
no patience with those who appeal from reason to authority or to 
mystical intuition. We are not clear how far his assurance of the 
need for a scientific Christianity will square with Dr Streeter’s view, 
developed more fully in Reality, on the difference between the religious 
and the scientific ‘‘ representations ” of the real. ‘‘ Quality,” writes 
Dr Streeter, ‘“‘ cannot be truly apprehended through conceptual forms, 
and religion, unlike science, is concerned with reality in its qualitative 
impingement upon man” (p. 189). It is open to question, in the 
light, e.g., of Dr Whitehead’s recent work, whether scientific thought 
is likely to prove so indifferent to qualitative characters as Dr Streeter 
supposes, and whether the presence of faith as the driving force of 
science and the sovereignty of the experimental method, of which we 
read so much in these pages, do not mitigate the purely conceptual 
nature of scientific constructions. For we can hardly be expected to 
follow Dr Russell in his extraordinary application of the term 
“concept ” to particular things, like a table, directly observable by 
sense (p. 6). Where the theory of knowledge is concerned, Mr 
Macmurray moves with a surer step than his collaborators. But is 
he justified in his refusal to allow that faith is in any respect a form of 
knowledge ?. We agree that faith, in science as in religion, implies a 
practical attitude of will (p. 80), and that the revelation of the 
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mystical vision stands in need of definition and verification, Ye 
these obvious admissions do not exclude the attribution of theoreticg] 

value to faith. When Mr Macmurray speaks of belief as “ the ray 

material of knowledge ” (p. 34), and of rational activity as governed 

by deliberate ideals (p. 28), his language suggests the sounder view 

that reason is a wider term than reasoning, and that faith, far from 

falling outside the sphere of knowledge, is an integral factor in its 

structure. It is not easy, again, to harmonise the contrast, conceived 

on Kantian lines, between knowledge of what is and the expectation 
of what ought to be (p. 42), with the contention of Essay V. that 
religion claims objective truth and that God, the ideal personality, is 
a God who veritably exists. Mr Macmurray holds that action is not 
merely the originating impulse to knowledge, but lies beyond know- 
ledge as its goal (p. 45), and appeals (p. 86) to Kant’s doctrine of the 
primacy of the practical over the speculative reason. But for Kant 
practical reason is reason still, and the knowledge of faith, despite 
its difference from that of scientific reasoning, is knowledge of a 
moral order that is also real. 

The ethical problem is handled by Dr Streeter in three papers, 
gathered together under the heading of Moral Adventure (Essay I1.), 
The first of these, In Search of a Morality, points away from the 
traditional code that is based on taboos and fear to an ethical 
reconstruction resting, not upon certainties—" Science is averse to 
certainties ” (p. 63)—, but upon experiment and adventure. For this 
enterprise inspiration is to be sought, not in Nietzsche—for the 
passion for power is negative apart from directive purpose—, nor in 
Mr Havelock Ellis—for ethics is a science and not merely an art of 
life conceived in the light of sex-psychology—, but in the Person of 
Christ. ‘“‘ Content is given to a summons to adventure by giving it 
direction. Mr Havelock Ellis does this by taking beauty as the 
goal; the end of the adventure is to make of life a poem or a dance. 
Christ does this by making its inspiring motive the love of God and 
man” (p. 69). The second paper, entitled Code and Experiment, 
considers the function of the existing moral code in relation to 
experimental reconstruction. The code forms the organising principle 
of a society, analogous to the body of organised knowledge that serves 
as a provisional basis for experiment in the sciences, The current code 
is “‘ not an ideal of conduct, but merely that approximation to the 
ideal which it is practicable for the time being to enforce ” (p. 74). 
For morality, as an affair of the spirit, motive is fundamental ; and 
respect for the code is conditioned by the recognised obligation to 
reform it. In the third paper, on The Ethics of Sex, Dr Streeter 
applies this conception of moral duty as an adventure to a special 
group of problems. He is seen here at his very best. The vexed 
questions of sex-relationship are discussed with an openness of mind 
and a large tolerance that make the argument singularly persuasive. 
No young inquirer, beset by the practical urgency of the problems, 
can fail to recognise that here is one who understands his difficulties 
and is ready to consider any proffered solution on its real merits. 
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Mrs Bertrand Russell’s views are set forth dispassionately as a live 
hypothesis, and rejected by a criticism all the more convincing 

pecause of its entire freedom from conventional prejudice. Dr 

Streeter is never shocked by any deviation, in theory or in practice, 

from the accepted code. He argues to orthodox conclusions in an 

unorthodox style. Above all, his idealism is tempered by a rare 

sanity of outlook. “* Plain sense upon the marriage-question is my 

demand upon men and women for the stopping of many a tragedy.” 
The words are those of Dr Middleton in The Egoist ; and Dr Middleton, 
for all his learning, can hardly be reckoned among the children of 
light. Worldly wisdom, when it walks in blinkers, becomes futile and 
sententious, a proper object for Meredith’s Comic Spirit. But in 
Dr Streeter sobriety of judgment is throughout illumined by a 
spiritual vision. It is this which carries conviction in his discussion 
of the problem. Our only doubt is whether the introduction of 
psychological terminology materially assists his exposition. “ Self- 
love ” is surely a simpler and more telling phrase than “ the neurosis 
called Narcissism ” (p. 61). Dr Streeter seems to take the work of 
recent psychologists a little too seriously, at any rate so far as its 
bearings on religion and ethics are concerned. Or are his excursions 
into this field to be written off, as Lamb said of Coleridge’s meta- 
physics, as “only his fun”? However this may be, Dr Streeter is 
deeply in earnest in his assurance of the abiding vitality of the 
Christian ideal of marriage. What the world needs is “ not a new 
code, but a new vision ” (p. 120). And when we catch a glimpse of 
the new vision, we find it to be a new vision of the age-long Gospel of 
Christ. Dr Streeter closes his moving reference to the tragedy of the 
unmarried woman, debarred from satisfaction of her desire for 
motherhood, with an appeal to the story of the Cross. Here “ is the 
way of high adventure,” by which Christ was enabled “ to effect the 
moral re-creation of man. . . . That pain can be made creative is the 
secret of Christianity. . . . One thing is sure—if we must be pierced 
with thorns, it is more kingly to wear them as a crown ” (pp. 129, 180). 
The vindication of the spirit of adventure in these essays is inspired 

by an honesty of thought and purpose in the writers that cannot fail 
to leave a deep impression on the reader. He may feel some perplexity 
as to the reconciliation of their view that religion is an experimental 
enterprise with the claim of religious knowledge to truth. The 
hearest approach to an answer is to be found in the two discussions 
(Essays IV. and V.) of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation. Is it 
final? asks Dr Streeter ; is it objective ? asks Mr Macmurray ; and 
both writers suggest affirmative answers to their questions. Dr 
Streeter reaches the conclusion that the message of Jesus as Son of 
God possesses a finality that is not simply final, “ a finality more than 
compatible with evolution ; for it sees history as a revelation of the 
love of God, which culminates in the Cross only because that is the 
initiative act of a moral re-creation, of which the full glory will not be 
evident till the kingdom of God shall come ” (p. 174). The clue is 
furnished by the thought that our knowledge of God in Christ is 
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apprehension, indeed, of certain truth, yet an apprehension which, 
by its failure to comprehend the full import of the reality, gives Scope 
for an unending adventure of the spirit. The thought is left up. 
developed, and is hardly consistent with some of the more pragmatist 
statements in these essays. We trust that the writers, if they 
continue their joint meetings, will grapple with the problem of the 
validity of religious knowledge more thoroughly than has been possible 
within the limits of the present volume. 


W. G. ve Buren, 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 





The World as an Organic Whole. By N. O. Lossky. Translated 
by N. A. Duddington, M.A.—Oxford: University Press.—10s, 
net.—Pp. 199. 


Dr Lossxy was Professor of Philosophy at Petrograd till he was 
expelled by the Soviet Government. He now holds the same position 
at Prague. My first introduction to his writings was through the 
Journal of Philosophical Studies, which published last year an article 
by him on “ The Limits of Evolution.” This article, which contained 
a whole philosophy in outline, seemed to me a very notable contribu- 
tion to theistic apologetics. Evolution he treats as a particular 
instance of change in many elements of nature that interact with one 
another and with the world as a whole. But the evolutionary process 
cannot create the conditions of its own possibility. Change cannot 
exist except in relation to the unchangeable. Change and the 
unchangeable must be connected in actual reality. Substance is 
timeless and therefore unchangeable. The self is a concretely-ideal 
entity which is super-temporal. The super-temporal agent is capable 
of purposive activity. There is an essential wholeness in the world, in 
virtue of which there is a sympathy, in the Stoic and Neoplatonic 
sense, between all the parts. Through interaction several agents act- 
ing together may be raised to a higher level—a view which resembles 
Lloyd Morgan’s “‘ emergent evolution.”’ But the source of the world’s 
interrelatedness can only be thought of as a principle which is super- 
relational and incommensurable with the world—God. For the 
sympathy which pervades nature cannot have been created by 
evolution ; it is rooted in the fact that an agent is immanent in all 
other agents and is not shut up within itself. There are no impene- 
trable and windowless monads, as Leibniz believed. The existence 
of God is the condition of there being a system of agents immanent in 
and yet independent of each other. God cannot be a product of 
evolution. Since agents are free, there may be badly-chosen paths of 
evolution ; there may be regress ; there may be a real development 
in evil. 

These theses are further developed in the book before us. It was 
natural that I should have been greatly attracted by the article in the 
Journal of Philosophical Studies, for Professor Lossky has now made 
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it clear that his philosophy is unadulterated Neoplatonism, and that 
he understands Plotinus, whom he calls “‘ one of the greatest thinkers 

of all time,” precisely as I do, though he does not seem to have read 

my book. The following résumé will show how closely he has followed 

his teacher. 

It is the whole that exists primarily ; the elements can come into 
being only within the system of the whole. Unless the world is an 
organic whole, it is not knowable. Temporal sequence is, as such, 
non-temporal, and spatial interconnectedness is non-spatial. Rela- 
tions are the non-spatial and non-temporal elements in a concrete 
whole. But since relations cannot exist apart from the elements 
which they relate, we must find some third principle which transcends 
both real and abstract ideal being—a knowing subject, which can 
perceive changes in time because he stands outside the time-process. 
Ideas are non-temporal, and therefore in ceasing to be present to 
our consciousness they do not recede into the past. The world as a 
whole, including material nature, is the work of Spirit. The con- 
ception of substance has come to the front once more, but substance 
regarded as a concretely ideal entity. Partial systems are subor- 
dinated to wider systems, till the all-embracing system is reached. 
The whole exhibits connectedness, rationality, logos. 

The Absolute is the creator of a cosmic kingdom characterised by 
the highest unity and by perfect harmony ; all its members, living 
the life of their one centre, live not only in and for it, but also in and 
foreach other. (Here the influence of Plotinus is obvious.) Conflicting 
opposition belongs only to the finite. Lossky points out that the 
approach to God by immediate contemplation is essentially akin to 
the ontological argument. The self-evidence of the presence of God 
in consciousness is indeed the valid form of this argument. Plurality 
in the Kingdom of God (éxe?) is conditioned only by the distractions 
between its members. There is no mutual exclusion where each 
part exists for the whole and the whole for each part. It is a 
wholly perfect organism. ‘“ Plotinus called this highest form of 
being Nods. We shall call it Spirit.” (I hope this word, for which I 
pleaded, will establish itself as by far the best English equivalent.) 
“The space which is characteristic of the Kingdom of the Spirit has 
an infinite number of dimensions.” “‘ The Kingdom of the Spirit is 
confronted with the task of acquiring greater and greater fullness of 
being . . . by drawing nearer to its goal in an infinite temporal process 
of change.” This is not Plotinian, and appears to admit space and 
time into the eternal world. Whether this conception belongs con- 
sistently to the philosophy seems to me rather doubtful, though 
Plotinus has much the same inspiring thought of never-ending pro- 
gress. The soul is dei ruyxdvovda cal dei edieuevn. Also, xaxet Badioréov 
tiv dvw mopetav. But he would not admit progress in the xécpos vonrds 
as a whole. 

The realm of Psyche (in Plotinus) he calls “the kingdom of 
enmity ’? (Bosanquet’s ‘‘ world of claims and counter-claims ’’). 
“Not a single material process—repulsion, movement, etc.—can be 
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said to be purely material: every such process is either psycho. 
material or at any rate psychoido-material.” They all depend on 
“* the higher substantival agent which from the point of view of these 
entities is the supreme world-substance.” ‘‘ The Logos is an aspect of 
the Kingdom of the Spirit abiding in the midst of the realm of 
hostility and making its activities possible.” Lossky is even not 
afraid to follow Plotinus in admitting the possibility of “‘ magical 
influence.” ‘‘ The relativity of existence necessarily involves the 
absolute character of values.” Existence is relative; values are 
absolute. 

Those who are attracted by the Platonic tradition in its later 
developments will find this book extremely interesting. It is unusual 
to find a thinker of the first rank adopting without reservation the 
entire hierarchy of existences, the doctrine of sympathies, of the 
Absolute and of matter, as these were laid down by the great thinker 
of the third century. The theory of spiritual time and place deserves 
further consideration. 

W. R. Ince. 


St. Pauw’s, Lonnon. 





The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell. International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.—London: 
Kegan Paul, 1927.—Pp. viii + 408.—21s. net. 


An Outline of Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell.—London : George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1927.—Pp. vi + 3817.—12s. 6d. net. 


THE subject-matter of these two books overlaps to a considerable 
extent, but there is a difference in the method of approach. The first 
is a discussion of “ the philosophical outcome of modern physics,” 
and its main problem is so to interpret physics and perception that 
the gulf between them shall be bridged. In the second book Mr 
Russell is primarily concerned to arrive at “‘ a scientific view as to 
what constitutes knowledge.” Since his conception of knowledge 
determines the nature of his attempt to bridge the gulf, the second 
treatment throws some light upon the conclusions reached by the 
first. In both books Mr Russell is concerned with the problem of our 
knowledge of the external world, and consequently with the problem 
of the validity of physics. 

As in his Lowell Lectures of 1914, so now, Mr Russell is concerned 
to find an indubitable ‘‘ hard ’” datum upon the basis of which the 
external world can be constructed. He attempts to combine Descartes’ 
method of philosophic doubt with a behaviouristic approach to the 
problem of knowledge. Mr Russell’s philosophical views have been 
developed by successive applications of Occam’s razor to cut away 
hypothetical entities that were formerly assumed by Mr Russell to 
be constituents of the universe. That useful instrument is scarcely 
mentioned in these books, but the operation seems now to have been 
completed. The only hard “ data” that remain are what Mr Russell 
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now calls “‘ percepts.” In spite of all that he says about them, 
it is not at all easy to discover exactly what “ percepts” are. 
Some passages suggest that “ percepts ” are what he formerly called 
“ sense-data,” but doubtless the change of name is significant. In 
the Analysis (p. 257) percepts are said to be “ patches of colour, 
noises, smells, hardnesses, etc., as well as perceived spatial relations.” 
Relations between percepts, e.g. difference, may be a percept. In 
the Outline what is stressed is ‘‘ that percepts are what we can know 
with the most certainty; and that percepts contain what naive 
realism thinks it knows about the world” (p. 148). A percept is 
discovered by what Mr Russell calls ‘‘ self-observation,” 7.e. intro- 
spection. Hence, percepts are private. Yet percepts are the sole 
data for physics. Hence, “‘ the facts of physics, like those of psycho- 
logy, are obtained by what is really self-observation, although common 
sense mistakenly supposes that it is observation of external objects ” 
(Outline, p. 180). Thus he agrees with the behaviourists in main- 
taining that all facts are known by the same method; there is no 
method peculiar to psychology. He differs from them, however, in 
holding that the method of psychology, viz. self-observation, is the 
method of physics. Accordingly, he is faced with the peculiarly 
difficult problem of getting outside the circle of his own percepts. 
It would seem that he must take refuge in solipsism. There is one 
passage (Outline, p. 802) where Mr Russell seems almost to admit 
that this conclusion is inevitable. But his robust sense of reality is 
too much for him; he cannot believe what Santayana has called a 
“ solipsism of the present moment.”’ Moreover, he cannot bring him- 
self to doubt the existence of other philosophers. Consequently, 
trusting to the validity of induction, he enlarges his universe by the 
admission of (a) unperceived events which are such that they would 
be his percepts were he suitably placed to perceive them; (b) other 
percipients whose percepts have more or less resemblance to his own. 
He admits that these inferences are precarious, but they must be 
admitted if physics is to be regarded as valid. And physics must be 
regarded as valid, for if it were not we should know nothing about 
the external world. But, if we know nothing about the external 
world, we are reduced to a barren scepticism or an unbelievable 
solipsism. Moreover, the whole purpose of Mr Russell’s inquiry is to 
establish a connection between physics and perception. Hence, the 
validity of physics appears as a datum. Mr Russell admits that all 
scientific knowledge rests upon induction, but he is content to leave 
the problem of its validity to others. He does not pause to consider 
whether this problem could be solved without assumptions that would 
destroy the validity of his own procedure. It is the acceptance of 
induction that makes it possible for him to maintain a causal theory 
of perception. He desires to make his percepts continuous with the 
events of the physical world. He traces the chain of events that 
proceed from a physical object to the brain and finds that our per- 
cepts ‘‘ come at the end of a chain of physical events leading spatially 
from the object to the brain of the percipient.” Hence, from the 
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standpoint of physics, our percepts are in our heads. Our percepts are, 
however, the indubitable, “‘ hard” data of which we are in search, 
Hence, what we know most certainly is an event in our brains. What 
we observe is not at all what we suppose it to be. The percept is not 
of course perceived in our brains; it is perceived ‘out there” in per 
ceptual space. Still, it is apparently known to be an event in our brains, 
for we know what physics tells us. When, however, we ask what js 
it that we know by means of physics, the answer is that we know 
the structure of events. Physics can give us knowledge only of very 
abstract, mathematical properties. If we attempt to supplement 
the abstract account given by physics, we shall have to say that a 
physical event is qualitatively like a percept, e.g. a patch of red, 
But in dealing with physical events, Mr Russell insists that only the 
structural properties of events can be inferred. Hence, when we 
infer to unperceived physical events, we have no right to regard 
them as percepts, i.e. as qualitatively like a percept in our heads, 
Yet, unless we can so infer, we are reduced to solipsism. 

The difficulty arises from Mr Russell’s belief that a percept is 
private. Unless it were private, Mr Russell would not be convinced 
that it was a “hard” datum. But he is not able consistently to 
regard it as such. For example, in his complicated argument for “ an 
external cause of perception,” he says, ‘“‘a number of people sitting 
near each other can all draw what they see, and can compare the 
resulting pictures; there will be similarities and differences” 
(Analysis, p. 207). It is difficult to see the point of this argument 
unless the comparison is of something public. Nor does it seem 
possible to maintain that before I have conceived the possibility of 
other percipients, there is anything in my “ private’ percepts to 
suggest them. Mr Russell’s argument from analogy is as unconvincing 
as Berkeley’s. The privacy of percepts, so far from being a “‘ hard ” 
datum, appears to be the result of a complicated inference derived 
from physical considerations. The difficulty of convincing the plain 
man that his percepts are private has some relevance. If Mr Russell 
were to say that the plain man’s assumption is the result of language, 
and is, therefore, a social phenomenon which results from a crude 
metaphysics, he would still have to admit the fact of this social 
influence, and would thus be led to assume a plurality of percipients. 
Mr Russell seems to resemble the philosopher who “ professed to be 
a solipsist, but was surprised that there were no others” (Ouétline, 

. 802). 
3 Moreover, Mr Russell’s definition of knowledge, in Chapter VIII 
of the Outline, assumes that from the first we know external objects, 
that knowledge consists in reacting, more or less adequately, to a 
stimulus. It is his behaviouristic approach to knowledge that saves 
him from solipsism. Yet this account of knowledge is inconsistent 
with the view that what we know most certainly is a private percept, 
which is an event in our own heads. There is a further difficulty in 
Mr Russell’s attempt to connect perception and physics. The con- 
nection involves causal inference. But causal connection cannot be 
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reduced to mere structural relations. Hence, it seems that we must 
know directly and certainly not only the quality of percepts but also 
the nature of causal connectedness. 

Within the limits of this short notice it is not possible to refer to 
the many other important topics discussed by Mr Russell in these 
two books. The Analysis of Matier contains a comprehensive and 
critical account of the present position of mathematical physics ; 
there is also some important criticism of Professor Whitehead’s 
interpretation of relativity physics. The Outline is intended to pro- 
vide a survey of philosophical problems. Consequently, Mr Russell 
devotes a perfunctory chapter to ethics, although he does not regard 
it as properly a branch of philosophy. There is an amusing chapter 
on “Great Philosophies of the Past,’ and a concluding chapter on 
“Man’s Place in the Universe,”’ which allows Mr Russell scope for 
some moral reflections. But the central problem of both books is 
the problem of knowledge and the validity of physics. 


L. S. STEBBING. 
Beprorp COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Natur und Seele. By Edgar Dacqué.—Miinchen und Berlin, Olden- 
burg.—2nd edition, 1927. 


Dr F.C. S. ScHILLER } wrote a quarter of a century ago, “‘ new worlds 
may be discovered, not by physical transportation, but by psychical 
transformation.” Is there any justification for this belief ? Modern 
physical theory makes it not only credible, but obvious. But is there 
any practical evidence? Ina recent number of the Fortnightly Mrs 
Rosita Forbes told of experiences in her world travels, and among 
them of having come across Mohammedans in Africa who had made 
the “ spiritual pilgrimage ” to Mecca. As a result of a severe dis- 
cipline, she reports, they were able to leave their bodies (the body in 
each case remaining in a collapsed condition meanwhile), and in due 
course to resume them, and then to give particulars of what they 
had witnessed on the way to and at Mecca—particulars which were 
presently verified as having been true, and true only of that pil- 
grimage. This is, of course, but a recent case of phenomena to which 
there are many parallels. 

In the book under review Edgar Dacqué, till recently a professor 
at one of the German universities, points out that no object is static, 
but every object is in constant change. Moreover, it is in reciprocal 
relation with the surrounding universe, which, of course, is also in 
constant change. A stone, for example, regarded as something that 
has become and is becoming, is integrally part of the universe. Every- 
thing is, as it were, its own epitome of the history of its reactions to 
the rest of the universe, and is continuing to epitomise its reactions 
to the rest of the universe. A crystal grows; some of the substance 


1 In Personal Idealism. 
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of its own kind outside it is in such a form that it can be attracted ty 
it and take the form characteristic of it. Where does that form come 
from ? Where is the pattern? If it is in “‘ lines of force,” eviden 
there is a prearranged harmony; there is an organisation of forces 
which is made manifest. 

In The Times Literary Supplement for January 5, 1928, a reviewer 
wrote: “Some students are even doubting if Bacon’s ‘ subtile per 
ceptions ’ and ‘ universal appetites and passions of matter ’ are quite 
so ridiculous as was supposed. It may indeed be wondered whether 
it was sound to divest so completely of ‘mind’ those particles 
electric or other—which are supposed to make up the perceptible 
universe and constitute the units of the physical sciences.” Professor 
Julian Huxley entertains the belief that to every physical entity 
there is a psychic counterpart. This doctrine was put forward by 
Wundt in 1896, and often enough by philosophers in the past. 

The doctrine that of everything that appears physically there is 
“laid up ” a plan emerges in the history of thought in Plato. In the 
Hermetic writings it is written : ‘‘ The forms which are seen not only 
in the bodies of living beings but also in those of lifeless things are 
incorporeal. Incorporeal things are reflected in bodies, and the 
intelligible kosmos is reflected in the sensible kosmos.”’! The recent 
development of psychology in Germany which is called “ form 
psychology ” teaches that the recognition of the similarity of forms 


with the same principle of structure, even forms perceived by different _ 
senses, shows that there is a symmetry or equilibrium within us 


answering to a symmetry or equilibrium in the physical world. 
Mathematical physics, as represented by Professor Eddington, 
reports that the external world is, at least very largely, our own 
creation ; that it is even possible that we can experience nothing but 
what we have created, and that the greatest of our mental creations 
is the material universe itself. Professor Graham Kerr maintains? 
that the universal vision of the universe as colour is illusion, that in 
fact the universe is dark waves of ether. He says that we happen to 
have a particular type of sense-organ, the ear,” tuned to catch an 
insignificant little proportion of the pulses of matter, and out of 
these we make the world of sound, whereas science shows that the 
universe is actually a universe of eternal silence. Which means, of 
course, that all the wealth of colour and sound is the product of mind. 
Living beings of common ancestry have common powers of “ per- 
ception.” 

Professor Dacqué suggests that the psychical and the physical 
are parallel manifestations of the metaphysical. Plato, he reminds us, 
called the supra-sensual the world of Ideas; Kant, the world of 
things-in-themselves ; Schopenhauer, the world of the unconscious 
will or desire ; Hartmann, the world of the Unconscious. If evolu- 


1 Hermetica, ed. W. Scott, p. 278. 
* Presidential Address to the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 
1924. 
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tion be a continuum, there is no break between life and “‘ matter.” 
At our stage in evolution mind is inalienable. Is it not inalienable 
from matter ? 

In the world of living beings the argument that mind can dominate 
matter is surely not difficult. There is a little sea-crab that settles on 
brown, green and otherwise-coloured alge. The individual crabs 
have the same colour as that of the alga on which they move. If 
they are removed, they seek alge-threads of the same colour as that 
of their own body. If such crabs are brought into an aquarium in 
which there are algze of only one colour, the crabs of that colour pass 
quickly to them ; the others search, and as they cannot find alge of 
their own colour, they, under pressure of necessity, settle on the algz 
of the only colour there is, and in the course of a few hours they 
acquire the colour of the alge. If their eye is blinded, this change 
does not take place. If one allows a frog egg to develop to the 
gastrula stage and then divides it, there develops out of each part 
not a half-frog, but a smaller whole frog. Ifa worm is cut in two, it 
can, out of the two separate halves, reproduce the whole. 

In the study of the cell it is found that it i$ not physical consti- 
tution but organisation, the power to form structure, that is charac- 
teristic. Experiments have shown that the developing cells of an 
animal, if their conditions are changed, can change their whole 
function. Cells that were to have formed skin produce spinal cord ; 
those that would have produced eyes may form mid-brain or skin or 
ear. The same sort of “‘ genes’ may produce entirely different re- 
sults. Behind every living thing there is a plan of the whole. More 
than this, it is certain that there are developments of form that do 
not appear fully in one individual or even one generation, but only 
in the course of generations. 

Now the sole point at which we can have experience of how forms 
emerge is in ourselves. Every development of human capacity is 
produced by desire, no matter how unconscious. This sets in motion 
a zone of energies. With repeated effort the powers grow or the 
exercised muscle develops. This is “‘ magic,” although hidden from 
us through familiarity. It is due to a “ miracle.” A miracie, says 
Mr Shaw, is that which creates faith. You desire. You have faith 
that you can do a.thing when you have enough to go on to get you 
going in the faith that you can. You will what you thus imagine ; 
and at last you create what you will. These processes may become 
unconscious, but they continue to operate. Baudouin is representa- 
tive of modern psychology which teaches that changes which take 
place in us are due to auto-suggestion, i.e. to the operation of our 
own will or desire. A man of evil will, for example, may in the course 
of time acquire a facial expression of this evil will, and all fine-feeling 
natures that come in contact with him immediately are aware of it. 
As Bacon said, the power of the imaginant is first upon the body of the 
imaginant and then upon the spirits of men. Suggestion or hypnotism 
can alter the world of a man. 

Now, if everything has its psychic side, the universe is an inter- 
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action, not merely of physical bodies, but also of the psychic side of 
these bodies. Surely there is sufficient evidence that living bei 
can be sensitive to the psychic side of things, and it is evident that 
psychic experiences may be attached to things. Power to act from 
the psychic side is evidently and naturally to be developed by inteng 
and protracted discipline. In the light of all this, it may be suggested 
that in future, discipline of psychological powers may take the place 
of mere domination of nature from without. As it is possible from the 
psychic side to alter the physical in one’s own body, and, by sug- 
gestion to another mind, to alter its physical world, so it may be that 
this kind of power may be extended into the world of animals, plants, 
and even the world that we now know as “ inanimate.” 


R. F. Rattray. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 





Harriet Martineau: An Essay in Comprehension. By Theodora 
Bosanquet.—London : Etchells and Macdonald, 1927.—Pp. xi+ 
256.—15s. 


Tuis is a brilliant and amusing book, one of the school of Mr Lytton 
Strachey, with whom, to judge by this specimen, Miss Bosanquet 
need have no fear to match herself. A woman, indeed, who can write 
sufficiently well—and Miss Bosanquet writes admirably—is really 
better qualified than most men to do this sort of thing, for she has a 
keener social sense, a sharper flair for personal weaknesses and 
oddities, and, while fully aware of the real worth and weight of her 
subject, can carry it more lightly and write with just the spice of 
malice and the laughing tone which make the picture irresistible. It 
is, of course, precisely the spirit in which the younger generation of 
to-day treat their venerable elders, and the elders, who are not also 
ill-tempered pessimists, must hold it on the whole to be a wholesome, 
though incomplete, method. It introduces us to the great of an 
earlier generation as being faulty, like ourselves, and often full of 
vanity, in any case not at all so great as they were then thought to be. 
In the extreme case—Mr Strachey’s picture of Dr Arnold, for instance 
—one revolts. One feels that no one who had so much influence over 
his contemporaries could have been so preposterous. Miss Bosanquet’s 
book is not a caricature of that sort; it would rather take its place 
beside Mr Strachey’s Florence Nightingale, as a fair, interesting and 
appreciative personal portrait, but without much consideration of the 
wider issues or any dwelling on the extraordinary qualities of her 
subject, or the contributions to history which these qualities made 
possible. Miss Bosanquet recognises these qualities, and, quoting 
from Catherine Sedgwick, one of Harriet Martineau’s hostesses in the 
United States, gives on a page in the middle of the book two of her 
highest merits. Her strength lay in the fact that “ her spirit and 
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influence have been in harmony with the spirit of the age—because 
she has gone with the current.” And as part of this “‘ going with the 
current,” she ‘‘ stands out, above all women contemporary writers, 
in single-minded devotion to the material and moral welfare of the 
labouring classes.”” The industry, the promptness, the memory, the 
keen argumentativeness, are all valuable only as means to that end, 
and the superficial faults, the conceit, the over-talkativeness, the 
imperiousness in later life about personal details, are all to be for- 
given, or even admired, as incidental to the evolution of a character 
laced in that position and doing that unique social and philosophical 
work. Who thinks any worse of his grandmother or of Queen Victoria 
because she had strong opinions and plenty to say, or because she 
liked to lay down the rule about our manners or dress ? 

Miss Bosanquet is well aware of the comprehensive and extra- 
ordinary range of Harriet Martineau’s work, and just in her estimate 
of her influence. It is unnecessary here to go over the general ground 
again, seeing that it was dealt with in an article in this review for 
October last year. It is better worth while to notice a few of the 
many contentious points which naturally arose about the career of so 
vigorous and opinionative a person. On the question of Harriet’s 
relations to her mother, one is inclined to lean rather more towards 
the daughter than Miss Bosanquet seems to do. Harriet never failed 
in care, respect and affection, and the task of looking after two old 
ladies in London, who could not fully enter into her life, while at the 
same time she was carrying on a strenuous literary. and social career, 
seemed to the present reviewer, when he first read about it, one of the 
most creditable and remarkable feats in a heroic life. And so, when 
one reads that ‘‘ disease was worth more to her than health at the 
price of her mother’s company, and disease gave her in addition a 
heightened consideration which she might have missed since her 
return from America,” there is a sense of a little less than kindness in 
the judgment. 

On the question of the breach with James, one is glad to see that 
Miss Bosanquet sympathises strongly with her subject. When one 
reads the actual words of the review which did the mischief, and 
remembers that it was quite voluntarily undertaken by a brother to 
whom she had been passionately and respectfully attached, one 
cannot but share her own indignation and that of her nearest friends ; 
and the formal and inconclusive arguments by which the brother 
afterwards justified it seem to make the offence still worse. 

On the medical controversy, one’s judgment will be more balanced. 
There is evidently no doubt, on the one hand, that the “‘ mesmeric ” 
treatment had a real and lasting effect. It may well be doubted if 
she would have survived so long without the stimulus which it gave 
her. On the other hand, the medical report makes it clear that 
Harriet was mistaken in believing that she suffered from heart disease. 
The post-mortem examination revealed an abdominal tumour, which 
might quite well have been removed at an early stage. In these days 
it would have been, at once and without question. But her own 
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diagnosis was one of the dear personal beliefs to which she clung gj 
through the thirty years of life which succeeded her “ cure.” 

On the whole, in spite of—or in consequence of ?—her playful 
wit, Miss Bosanquet leaves us with a higher opinion of Miss Martinegy 
than we had before. And is not this the chief object to be gained by 
any biographies worth writing? The vigorous kindness shown ty 
individuals, besides the general sympathy with the human race, the 
actual help to the Carlyles, the encouragement to Browning, the car 
and the reciprocal devotion of relatives and all dependents, the 
passionate attachment of the intimate and sympathetic few—all these 
things are well brought out in this Essay in Comprehension, and the 
more we comprehend its subject, the more we shall wonder and 
respect. 

F. S. Marvin, 


WELWYN GARDEN City. 





The Story of My Life. By Rudolph Steiner. Authorised Translation, 
Edited by H. Collison—London: Anthroposophical Publishing 
Co., 1928.—Pp. 340.—10s. net. 


TuIs is a very difficult book to judge fairly, so intricate appears the 
combination of acuteness and vagueness, of ability and absurdity, of 
genuine unselfish effort and of something that comes perilously near 
charlatanism. 

The interest for the general reader of the HissBerr will lie in 
Steiner’s obvious and persistent desire to attain and maintain a 
spiritual view of the universe which shall at the same time never 
lose touch with the methods of science and the convictions of art, 
It is another question whether he really carried through his purpose, 
or whether he was always true to it. In the earlier part of the 
book, and before he begins to hint at endless quarrels and misunder- 
standings, he has a great deal to say which is of real interest. Asa 
young student, largely self-taught, he was almost equally repelled 
by the systems which limited man to a knowledge of mere phenomena 
and by those which took scant account, if any, of ordinary appearance, 
and sought for spiritual sustenance only in something that lay beyond 
or behind it. Again, he was keenly aware of man’s own activity in 
thought, and any theory that obscured this was bound to be distaste- 
ful, while on the other hand he could not be satisfied with any doctrine 
that did not make room for the value of impressions brought to man 
through his senses. Thus it was only natural that he should be strongly 
attracted by Goethe. For the leading characteristic of Goethe as a 
thinker is the search for the spiritual in and through what is offered 
to the senses. When Goethe conceived his “‘ typical plant,” of which 
all plants, past, present and possible were modifications, he believed 
that he had reached, through the activity of thought, to a principle 
which itself was active in the world beyond his thought, and which 
made luminous to him and to other observers the individual plants 
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manifested to their senses. This principle is more than any one of 

its manifestations, but it can be recognised in them all, and when we 
recognise it we understand the plant in a way which is quite impossible 
if we look only on the separate parts as disconnected with each other 
and with the rest of the world. Similarly with beauty. Beauty can 
only be perceived by us through an activity of our own spirit, but it is 
more than our own spirit, and it makes itself manifest through our 
senses. Yet it is always more than any of its manifestations. 

All this follows directly the lines struck out by Goethe and 
Schiller and the Hegelians, but Steiner goes on to something else. 
Why should it not be possible, he asks, to enter into further relations 
with this ** something ”’ perceived in all phenomena but more than all 
phenomena, relations which, after the training given by the senses, 
may become independent of the senses ? It is impossible for the lover 
of religion not to sympathise with this desire, but it is ill to ignore 
the dangers. This way lies what Goethe would have symbolised by 
“magic,” the attempt to reach an emotional experience regardless 
of conditions laid down by the nature of things. Steiner would have 
replied that he was not so regardless, and that all men could attain 
the direct experience of the spiritual world which he asserts has been 
his if they submitted to the appropriate discipline. The critic retorts 
that he does not believe this, that, in fact, he considers many of 
Steiner’s “‘ intuitions ’’ about this world nothing more than fantastic 
vapourings ; for example, the “‘ imparting ” of the supposed “ fact ” 
that “ the etheric body of a man is female and the etheric body of a 
woman male ”’ (p. 834). Who is to decide ? 

Here we come on the Wifficulty that dogs both the theory and the 
practice of mysticism. In science there is always the appeal to 
observation and experiment and deduction from admitted premises. 
Is it possible to substitute a real equivalent for these along the mystic 
way? To deny the possibility would be « rash counsel of despair. 
And those will be the last to advocate it who are rightly impressed 
by the accounts that poets such as Wordsworth give of their strange 
experiences ‘‘ when the light of sense goes out,” not to speak of what 
the religious mystics have said and countless humbler individuals 
have felt in their degree when they pray or look at the stars. But 
those who have the most reverence for the great mystics will remember 
what McTaggart, a man who had mystical experiences himself, wrote 
in one of his early books, “‘ a mysticism that ignofes the claims of 
the understanding is doomed.” To quote another Cambridge writer, 
“there is only one method of knowledge, direct perception and valid 
inference from such perception.” It would follow from this, that so 
long as it is impossible to show that any given “‘ intuition ” is involved 
in ordinary thought (as Hegel, for example, believed he could show 
of many), and so long as the intuition is not shared by other reason- 
able beings, so long a certain measure of doubt must attach to it. 

It does not, however, follow that these “‘ intuitions ’”’ are valueless. 
They may be of the greatest value, only he who has them should not 
speak of them as though they were certain in the way that sense- 
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impressions common to all the world are certain, or as the deductions 
of science are certain when confirmed by observation. They may be 
more important for him, and he may be more than justified in staki 
his life on their truth, but that is not the same thing. And this js 
exactly what Steiner does not seem to recognise at all. He seems to 
think people ought to accept at their face value his statements about 
the unseen world simply on the faith that he is speaking the truth, 
But any modern prophet, if he even comes near claiming infallibility, 
discredits his own mission. It is not surprising that there has been 
controversy about Steiner, when so much in his writing is repellent, 
Still, all deductions made, there is real value in the way he insists on 
the‘spiritual element in ordinary knowledge and the activities of art, 
and also in his effort to keep the path open for‘further and stranger 
experiences that may come to human consciousness. 


F. M. STawELt. 
LONDON. 





Johannes und die Synoptiker. By Professor Hans Windisch.—Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1926.—Pp. vi. + 189. 


Die Absolutheit des Johannesevangeliums. By Professor Hans 
Windisch. Sonderdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir systematische 
Theologie.—Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1927.—Pp. 54. 


TuE lucidity of the writings of Professor H. Windisch of Leiden, and 
the wide range of his knowledge, have frequently been acknowledged 
in recent years by British scholars familiar with his essay on the 
Lukan Tradition in the second volume of The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. During the last few years his attention has been devoted to the 
thorny questions associated with the Fourth Gospel, and in Johannes 
und die Synoptiker he has given us a work of the greatest importance 
and value. Despite its great boldness of statement, the characteristic 
notes of the book are its constructive purpose, the objectivity of its 
method, and a rich suggestiveness of treatment prompting trains of 
fruitful reflection. It is safe to say that the relation of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Synoptics has nowhere else been discussed so adequately 
and completely. 

Did the Evangelist write in complete independence of the Synop- 
tics, or was his purpose to supplement or to elucidate them, or did he 
desire to supersede them by a work better suited to the special needs 
of his day? The answer is bound to react on our views regarding 
the character of the Gospel, the mind of the Evangelist, and the value 
of his Christology. 

Professor Windisch dismisses the independence theory on the 
ground that the Evangelist knows and uses the Synoptics (Mark 
certainly, and probably Luke and Matthew as well); that he is not 
an eye-witness, and that, apart from a layer of good non-Synoptic 
tradition, his discourse- and narrative- traditions are idealised 
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representations, prompted by quite definite theological and religious 
ideas. Substantially, the Gospel is a unity ; there are signs of another 
hand in i. 15, ii. 17, v. 28f., vi. 89b, 40b, 44b, vii. 89 (?), xix. 35, xxi. 24; 
but in other cases the addenda are to be traced to the Evangelist 
himself, In a more recent essay Die fiinf johanneischen Paraklet- 
spriiche (Festgabe fiir Adolf Jiilicher, 1927), Professor Windisch has 
argued that xiv. 15-17, 25f. xv. 26f. xvi. 5-11, 12-15, are the Evan- 
gelist’s additions to the original Farewell-discourse. 

A much fuller discussion is given to the supplementary theory, 
current in the Church at least from the days of the Alogi. Here the 
relevant data are examined in great detail: (1) The Composition of 
the Fourth Gospel, as illustrated in iii. 24 (John not yet in prison), 
the journey-scheme, the account of the Supper, and the Passion ; 
(2) the character of the ‘‘ Synoptic” narratives in John; (8) the 
alleged allusions to Synoptic stories; (4) the omission of Synoptic 
narratives ; (5) the bearing of the summary statements in xx. 30f. and 
xxi. 25 (whether the latter is by the Evangelist, or by some one who 
correctly divined his purpuse). All these paths are held to converge 
on one goal—the view that the Gospel is ‘‘ autonomous and sufficient,” 
that it is intended neither to supplement the older Gospels, nor to be 
supplemented by them, but rather to crowd them out (verdrdngen) 
and take their place in Christian usage. In Die Absolutheit des 
Johannesevangeliums these arguments are still more compactly 
stated, greater prominence is given to the one-Gospel principle in early 
Christianity, and the reader has the advantage of weighing Windisch’s 
reply to the criticisms of Fr. Biichsel (Zeitschr. f. syst. Theol., IV, 2, 
pp. 240-265). Whatever may be the value of Professor Windisch’s 
more positive contention, it is not too much to say that in his hands 
the supplementary theory has received a shattering blow from which 
it does not seem possible that it can ever recover. 

The view that the fourth Gospel was written to elucidate the 
Synoptic teaching receives less attention, but is dismissed with equal 
decision. The theory is but a half-way house: the Fourth Gospel does 
not distinguish between difficult and elementary commands, and its 
teaching is for all. It is “‘ a commentary without a text or a commen- 
tary which seeks to crowd out the text.” 

Perhaps the most important part of the discussion, certainly the 
most fascinating part, is the treatment of the psychological aspects 
of the Evangelist’s procedure. The basis of his authority in the status 
of an Apostolic eye-witness is rejected as ‘“‘ impossible.” In part the 
explanation lies in the Evangelist’s possession of a better layer of 
non-Synoptic tradition—an intriguing statement one would like to 
see more fully discussed. But the more important consideration is 
the Evangelist’s consciousness of being the bearer of a definite type 
of ecclesiastical teaching mediated by the Spirit. Actual steps are 
visible in the Johannine writings which illustrate the way in which 
the Evangelist places his own inspired conceptions into the lips of 
the historical Jesus—1 John iv. 16 (God is love), 1 John i. 5 (God is 
light), and John iv. 24 (God is spirit). In the last case the “‘ teacher ” 
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has become the “ evangelist,” the witness of the preaching of th. 
(historical) Lord. The transition to the first person is influenced 
Synoptic “‘ I-words ” like Matt. xxviii. 18-20, and by parallels in the 
Apocalypse, and is illustrated by kindred processes in the Odes of 
Solomon and the Mandean texts. Windisch rejects Bultmann’s cop. 
tention that the Johannine Christianity represents an earlier ¢ 
than the Synoptic, and also the view of Delafosse that the Fourth 
Gospel is a “ catholised” version of an originally Marcionite document, 
but he stresses the Gnostic-Marcionite tendencies in John, and the 
writer’s intention to provide the liturgical Gospel which henceforward 
should serve the needs of Christian worship. The whole material 
is immersed in a cult atmosphere; but the deepest origin of the 
Evangelist’s creative work is to be found in his personal piety, his 
consciousness of standing in contact with the Spirit and through Him 
with the Risen Christ. It is out of this experience that he receives his 
impulse to write a normative, one can almost say, a canonical book, 
Professor Windisch succeeds, I think, in proving the inadequacy 
of existing theories regarding the relation of John to the Synopties, 
and in showing that the Fourth Gospel was written with a sovereign 
hand to provide a Gospel work more suited to the religious needs of 
the time. Whether the Evangelist wished the Church to adopt the 
exclusive use of his Gospel is more open to question, and, in the absence 
of derogatory references to the older Gospels (surely more than a sign 
of the Evangelist’s good taste), may well be doubted. The more 
ultimate question is how far, and under what conditions, the Johannine 
and Synoptic teaching can be combined. It would seem that Professor 
Windisch expects little from such a task (cf. Die Absol. d. J., pp. 45-7), 
and certainly the patchwork criticism of the past is not encouraging. 
But the question for to-day, provoked—I would suggest—by the 
work of Professor Windisch himself, is whether a bold adoption of 
the formgeschichtliche Methode as applied to the Synoptics may not 
open a way on the one side, as the criticism of the Fourth Gospel does 
on the other side. I would even ask if the hope is not supported by his 
own all too brief treatment of the Johannine Theology, and his pre- 
ference for a kind of Logos-Christology rather than a purely humani- 
tarian or a mythical estimate of the person of Jesus Christ. If the 
leading of John is not to be followed without “ reservation,” has the 
Synoptic representation to be taken at its face value alone? This 
supreme question confronts us whether we study the Synoptics or the 
Fourth Gospel, and the lesson of current criticism is that they are 
inextricably bound together. 
VINCENT TAYLoR. 


ABERDEEN. 
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Common Principles in Psychology and Physiology, By John T. Mac- 
Curdy, M.D., M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer in Psychopathology in the University of Cam- 
bridge—Cambridge University Press, 1928.—Pp. xvii + 284. 
—15s. net. 


In his very interesting book Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Professor de Madariaga has repeated with emphasis the popular 
notion that the Englishman is of all people the most tied to the con- 
crete, the palpable, the perceptual, and the most shy of the spiritual, 
the immaterial and the formal. If this be true, Dr MacCurdy must be 

repared for a cold welcome to his new book, for it is the whole aim of 
this volume to demonstrate that the course of biological development 
can be understood only as the expression of immaterial patterns 
operating in and through living structures. 

After a preface in which he attempts a brief statement of the 
notions underlying his treatment, MacCurdy devotes about the first 
half of his book to a study of “* psychological patterns.” He thinks 
it wise to begin in this way because, since patterns are essentially 
non-mechanical in their nature and modes of operation, “‘ we should 
first study the phenomena least complicated by mechanism, that is 
to say, the mental.” We start, in the approved modern fashion, from 
the instincts. These are ‘‘ set behaviour patterns, modified perhaps 
by consciousness, but never initiated thereby,” and it is at once sur- 
mised that the basic structure of mind is to be found in such patterns : 
a hypothesis most difficult to understand. All patterns seem to be of 
the nature of responses to stimuli, but in every case stimuli may be 
effective which are not in fact a part of the immediate external en- 
vironment. ‘‘ Image” is a term which indicates the effect of such 
absent stimuli, “‘ image function ”’ is used when we can merely infer 
from a study of behaviour that stimuli of this order are active, and 
the term “ liminal image ” is introduced apparently to indicate that 
lowering of threshold by which it becomes possible for stimuli only 
partially present or even wholly absent to produce a specific 
response. 

Although I have tried hard for a long time I cannot regard this 
terminology as anything but confusing. The same name, “ image,” is 
being used in very different senses. ‘‘ Image proper” is treated, prob- 
ably correctly, as a concrete, discoverable bit of conscious content ; 
it has the status, that is, of mental structure, whatever that may 
mean. ‘Image function” is merely a descriptive behaviouristic 
term to indicate that in some cases conduct proceeds very much as if 
some stimulus or situation which is not in fact sensorially present 
were so present. It names nothing structural, unless tremendous 
assumptions are made, but merely a mode of acting. “ Liminal 
image ” is more difficult still. It may name either (a) the process by 
which the threshold value of a given stimulus is progressively lowered, 
or (b) the process by which various different stimuli become tied 
together, so that the one may function as the other in the absence of 
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the other. MacCurdy seems to take the second case of ** Timingl 
image ” as the natural termination of the first and speaks repea 
of “ zero thresholds.” I cannot think that the whole range of experi. 
mental science ever has demonstrated or ever will demonstrate a ze 
threshold. The gradual reduction of the threshold value of a given 
stimulus to a minimum seems to me a totally different process from 
the acquisition by one stimulus of a functional characteristic which 
originally belonged to another one. The latter case may very yell 
occur without there being any reduction of threshold in the sense of 
the former case. However, these difficulties apart, MacCurdy has 
done a most interesting and valuable piece of work in demonstrating 
the occurrence of the image type of response over an enormous 
wider range of biological phenomena than is usually considered jn 
this connection. 

Next MacCurdy develops his notion of “‘ patterns.” The primary 
stuff of mental life is images or imaginal processes—it is never quite 
clear which. But these are always arranged, grouped, built together 
with other images or imaginal processes. To discover how the 
arrangement is brought about we have to push beneath the stage of 
association by conscious meanings, and then we find that the relations 
of response to stimuli are “‘ not controlled by consciousness, and not 
by efforts of adaptation to the environment, but are oriented by inner 
forces.” Thus patterns are said to be “ agencies that control the 
direction of a series of mental reactions,” and the most fundamental 
sort of pattern is ‘“‘ of an instinctive order.” 

There is an acute and very ancient difficulty in this. The notion 
of pattern as arrangement is one thing, its treatment as agency is 
another. I am inclined to think that MacCurdy avails himself of 
either usage according to the exigencies of his argument, and does not 
really reconcile the two. 

The succeeding chapters in the first part are all extraordinarily 
interesting. They apply the fundamental notions already referred 
to to a number of special problems. MacCurdy shows how, in his 
view, primitive mental patterns are built up; discusses the primary 
function of consciousness, and writes a long and most able argument 
dealing with the evolution of intelligence. Appetite and interest, 
attention, perception, meaning, recognition, voluntary recall are all 
considered in turn. ‘‘ Patterns” govern and explain each of them. 
The critical reader may perhaps get a picture of the author as a bold 
adventurer opening with a skeleton key even the most firmly locked 
rooms of the psychological fortress. If the critic tries to use the key 
for himself, maybe it will lose some of its magic. However, MacCurdy 
undoubtedly does reveal a considerable amount of genuine treasure 
with the aid of his key. The last chapter of part one states the “ laws 
of patterns as deduced from psychology.” 

Part two is called “ physiological patterns.”” Here MacCurdy 
demonstrates how phenomena of precisely the same character as 
those that he has discussed in his first part are to be found over the 
whole range of biological response. He uses brilliantly the evidence 
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available from the work of Sir Charles Sherrington and others as to 
the characteristics of simple reflex action and of varied modes of the 
combination of reflexes. He maintains that here also phenomena of 
the true image type are obvious and render mechanical explanations 
ofno account. He deals in turn with “ spinal shock,”’ inhibition, the 
nervous effects of strychnine, theories of preformism and epigenesis, 
the evolution of specialised tissue, growth patterns and the general 
development of the central nervous system. A further chapter sum- 
marises all that he has discovered about physiological patterns, and 
last of all a chapter of concluding remarks elaborates the pattern 
theory into a metaphysics of nature. 

No brief notice can do anything like justice to the range and 
yalue of this book. In theory it is admittedly highly speculative, in 
terminology it is often apparently needlessly cumbrous, but for all 
of his new terms and usages MacCurdy is ready with definitions, and 
for most of his abundant generalisations he offers a mass of very 
carefully sifted evidence. In style it could be made more concise 
with advantage, but every chapter is profoundly interesting, and the 
whole is an important contribution, not only to modes of explanation 
in psychology and physiology, but also towards a genuine philosophy 
of nature. For the mechanically-minded Englishman, if, as I doubt, 
he is as common as is supposed, the volume should be a tonic and a 
challenge. And all those who believe that a mechanistic explanation 
of life and matter rests upon a fast outwearing creed will find a great 
stimulus in these crowded pages. 

F, C. Bartiett. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Church in the World: Collected Essays by W. R. Inge, Dean of 
St Paul’s.—London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927.—6s. net.— 
Pp. xii + 276. 

Tae Dean of St Paul’s, in this authoritative volume, leaving politics 

and sociology on one side, has concentrated himself on the Church. 

The title is significant. The Church is found in the world but does not 

embrace it. ‘‘ To rescue a little flock here and there from materialism, 

selfishness and hatred, is the task of the Church in all ages, and there 
is no likelihood that it will ever be different ’ (p. 201). Such is the 
conclusion of one whose duties have called him to “ the studies of 
classical scholarship, theology and philosophy ” (p. 203). How far 
the Quakers have led the author to this conclusion is a pertinent 
question. ‘‘ The crumbling of traditional theology has left the founda- 
tions of Quakerism untouched ”’ (p. 57). Dean Inge regards Quakerism 
as an integral element in the development of the Church and traces it 

as far back as Tertullian (p. 60). 

The historical note is sounded especially in the first essay on “‘ the 

Condition of the Church of England.” I cannot agree, however, with 
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the opinion quoted from an ecclesiastical historian, that the ay 
duration of a lurch or “ movement” in the Church of England jy 
about two generations, The Oxford Movement reaches back to Laud, 
and the tendencies of which Dean Inge is the spokesman are directa 
towards ideas which also have been found in the national Church sing. 
it broke off from the Roman allegiance. It might therefore be usefyl 
sometimes to set over against Oxford a “‘ Cambridge Movement” 
of which the history. is indicated in this first essay, and to regard Dean 
Inge against such a background. His work on Plotinus reaches back 
to the Cambridge Platonists. The later Cambridge mystic, William 
Law, “ bridges over the gap between the Cambridge school and the 
Romantics of the early nineteenth century ” (p. 8), that is, to Cole. 
ridge, the Gothic revival, and the later Oxford Movement. Eighteenth 
century rationalism regarded thus is an offspring of mysticism, and 
a continuous causal relation is suggested. 

The author rises to first principles in the later essays, and again 
vindicates with some emphasis his claim to be a theologian. A con- 
ventional reference to the Good, the True and the Beautiful leads on 
to the unconventional conclusion that “‘ there are three paths up the 
hill of the Lord which we may suppose meet and unite near the top.” 
The conflict between religion and science, we are told, is likely to 
continue. A similar discussion is desirable about the not less real 
conflict between art and science in the first place, and art and religion 
in the second. The Quaker tradition, which is estranged from music, 
has been followed, so I am told on Quaker authority, by a lack of 
musical endowment in that society. Puritan hostility to plastic art 
seems to have led, on a larger scale, to similar consequences. At any 
rate Alfred Stevens, of whose masterpiece the Dean is the custodian, 
did not arrive until the Victorian age, and remains our greatest 
English artist. On the principles of this attractive book, such a figure 
is comparable in importance to a great prophet. Art, not science, is 
the true critic of the opening verses of Genesis. For after all, Genesis, 
according to Onkelos and other ancient Jewish commentators, begins 
with a phrase of art that might almost be found in the Timaeus: in 
eternitate sculpsit Deus celum et terram (God in eternity was the 
sculptor of heaven and earth), the Platonists’ Demiurge. 


FRANK GRANGER. 
Universiry COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
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